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A  Delicate  Question. 

They  were  returning  from  the  tennis-court.  He  saw  that  she 
was  unhappy,  and,  guessing  the  reason,  took  her  hand  and 
said,  “Dearest,  will  you— will  you  try 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

for  those  pimples?  It  has 
cured  me —I’m  positive  it  will 
cure  you.”  Hesitating  a  mo¬ 
ment,  she  turned  on  him  a  ra¬ 
diant  smile  and  replied,  “Why, 
our  doctor  has  already  advised 
my  using  Ayer's  Sarsapeirilla 
and  papa  is  to  bring  it  home 
to-nighti”  A  month  later, 
her  cheek  was  as  fair  as  a  lily, 
though  she  had  taken  only  two 
bottles  of  the  medicine. 

"My  little  girl,  three  years  of  ago, 
was  afflicted  with  what  appeare<l  to  be 
scrofulous  eruptions  on  the  head, 
sometimes  extending  to  her  eyes,  al¬ 
most  destroying  her  sight.  Our  physi¬ 
cians  affording  her  no  relief.  I  at  last 
began  to  give  the  child  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  Before  she  finished  the  fourth 
bottle,  the  disease  entirely  di.sappeared, 
and  she  is  now  perfectly  free  from 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  this  medicine  to  others  need¬ 
ing  a  blood-purifier,  and  always  with 
good  results.”  —  Alison  B.  Wilson, 
^ Mnnday,  Wirt  Co.,  ir.  Va. 

.  **  “  Since  I  have  been  furnished  with 

the  formula  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  1  have  invariably  recommended  it  for  those 
diseases  in  which  it  is  applicable.  It  has  a)^n  and  again  rendered  me  efficient 
service  in  erysipelas,  prairie  itch,  and  kindred  diseases.” —  T.  G.  Edwabds,  M.  D., 
Blanco,  Texas. 

"  I  was  afflicted  with  erysipelas  for  years.  This  spring  I  tried  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  and  after  taking  three  bottles,  was  completely  cured.”  —  William 
Ahdrkws,  Middle  SUtriacke,  JV.  S. 

"  I  was  troubled,  for  a  long  time,  with  a  humor,  which  appeared  on  my  face 
In  ngly  pimples  and  blotches.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cured  me.”  —  Charles  H. 
Smith,  Jvorm  Oq/lsbury,  Vt. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY  OR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Bold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


Collie  supply  the  nnfrersAl  want  of  »  perfectly  safe  and  reliable  purga- 
#%y6l  S  Brills  tire  medicine.  They  are  compounded  from  the  trtracted  and 
temeSurated  Juices  and  active  remedial  principles  of  purely  vegetable  substances,  and  are  conse- 
foently  superior  In  uniformity,  strength,  and  enrative  power.  ISsIIa 

VMparedbjl>r.J.C.AyerRCo.,Lowell,lIaaa.  Bold  by  Dmolsts*  S  I^IIIS 
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A  Sliniulant  that  Does  Not  Harm! 

All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
oome  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 

WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 

remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  fiunous  Tonic  —  useful  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  —  is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 

All  DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  KEEP  IT. 
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■re^edUioii  o*  Lon^enow,  Ilolmea,  Btykiit,  Lowell,  IrrlnK,  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  American  anthor*. 
followt  worceater.  **  It  preaenti  the  naa^  of  all  irreac  Kncllth  writer*  of  the  coontry."  It  la  the  aathority  of 
the  leading  magtaitm  and  nnetpaptn  and  of  the  National  iMpartmenta  at  Waahington. 
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Hmmdard  by  onr  leading  orator*,  Everait,  ^nmner,  T’hillip*,  Oarfldd,  Hillard,  and  olbera.  Mfiat  clergymen  and 
iawyera  nae  Worceater  aa  aathority  on  pronunciation. 

WORCESTER’S  HOUSEHOLD  DICTIONARY. 

A  PronooBcing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymona  Dictionary  of  the  Engllak  Langnage.  By  Joaxni  E.  Woncna- 
n^LL.D.  Kaac-d  npon  the  well-known  Academic  Dictionary  of  the  dlatingniehed  anthor.  It  contain*  fifty 


aaort  achoiorly  etymology  and  analogy  :  and  the  matter  of  prommeUUkm  haa  been  made  a  apecial  object,  fire- 
Extra  doth,  marbled  ed|^  fl.SO.  With  Index,  $fi.OO. 
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BY  EDWARD  WHYMPER 


'*  N’ayant  rien  ik  carher,  je  vyux  un  dibat 
public,  ob  la  viritable  situation  de  I'entreprise 
sera  exposie.’’— M.  FsRniNANn  dr  Lesseps, 
Bullftim  dm  Canal  iHltrot/anii/me,  February  2, 
1 388. 


and  by  revolutionizing  trade  routes. 
His  clients  are  numerous,  and  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  form  a  very  impoitant  body. 
They  shout  enthusiastically,  *'  What  a 
great  man  !”  The  persons  whose  foi- 
'  ■The  suspension  of  payments  by  the  tunes  are  threatened,  though  natural'y 
Panama  Canal  Company  presents  an  oc-  less  filled  with  ardor  for  a  gentleman  who 
casion  upon  which  some  remaiks  may  proposes  to  skin  and  dissect  them,  are 
be  offered  without,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  necessarily  inimical  to  the  ex-Piesi- 
necessarily  incurring  a  charge  of  hostil-  dent  and  his  schemes,  and  probably, 
ity  to  the  enterprise  or  to  the  tx-Pr/si-  just  now,  take  rather  more  interest  than 
dent  Diretieur.  Adherents  to  his  scheme  usual  in  the  history  and  progress  of  his 
teem,  too  commonly,  to  regard  every  Great  Bubble  on  the  Isthmus, 
one  as  an  enemy  who  will  not  associate  The  initiative  in  this  enterprise  is  due 
himself  with  it,  and  to  think  that  those  to  an  association  which  was  formed  un- 
who  are  not  with  them  must  be  against  der  the  presidency  of  General  E.  Tiirr, 
him.  Not  many  persons,  perhaps,  are  aWtA  iht  Soci^d internationale  du  Canai 
actuated  by  active  hostility  to  M.  de  interoedanique,  with  the  objects  of  dis- 
Lesseps  at  the  present  time,  though  the  covering  a  route  for  a  canal  from  the 
simple  truth  is  that  he  is  a  disturber  of  Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic,  and  of  obtaining 
the  peace.  He  has  enriched,  and  pro-  a  concession.  Under  the  auspices  of 
poses  still  further  to  enrich,  his  support*  this  association  several  expeditions  were 
ers  by  interfering  with  existing  interests,  sent  out  in  1876  and  1877.  Various 
Niw  Sxaiis.— VoL.  XLIX.,  No.  s  37  . 
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routes  which  had  at  one  or  another  time  the  route  to  be  tiaversed),  or  at  the 


been  proposed  for  a  canal  between  Nic¬ 
aragua  and  the  River  Atrato  were  exam¬ 
ined  more  or  less  caiefully  by  MM. 
Wyse  and  Reclus,  two  naval  lieutenants 
who  led  the  expeditions.  These  may 
be  passed  over,  as  our  concern  is  with 
the  Panama  route  alone.  Until  close 
to  the  end  of  their  journeys  they  seem 
to  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  a 
route  between  Colon  and  Panama.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  they  had  previously 
regarded  this  as  the  most  promising 
route,  or  whether  it  was  purposely  left 
to  the  last  in  order  to  conceal  their  teal 
intentions.  As  stated  by  themselves,* 
the  time  which  they  bestowed  upon  the 
actual  examination  of  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  Colon  and  Panama  extended  from 
April  2  to  April  16,  1878,  added  to  two 
or  three  odd  da>s  which  were  devoted 
to  the  Pacific  side.  Somewhere  about 
three  weeks  in  all  were  given  to  the 
study  of  the  line,  levels,  sections,  and 
soil  of  a  work  of  unprecedented  magni¬ 
tude,  which  has  already  involved  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  seventy  millions  sterling  ! 

Lieut.  Wyse  had  been  ordered  by  his 
committee  to  proceed  to  Bogota  to  ob¬ 
tain  modifications  in  a  concession  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  Colombian 
Government  in  1876,  and,  it  is  curious 
to  note,  he  was  expressly  directed  to 
observe  the  “  necessity"  of  getting  lid  of 
the  restrictive  conditions  about  locks  ;t 
and  during  his  absence  upon  this  mis¬ 
sion,  the  woik  in  the  field  (Apiil  2-16) 
was  performed  by  Lieut.  Reclus  and  M. 
Sosa-^  The  details  of  the  scheme  which 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  of  Paris 
in  1879  were  matured  from  the  labors 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  frankly  admit, 
among  other  things,  in  their  Report, 
that  their  “  work  was  reduced  to  taking 
some  cross-sections  in  the  probable  di¬ 
rection  of  the  canal,  and  to  levels  at  the 
ends  of  the  tunnel  which  was  contem¬ 
plated,  and  at  such  other  points  as 
seemed  to  them  to  be  necessary  but 
they  made  no  cross-sections  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Obispo  (the  highest  pait  of 

*  R.ipperts  sur  let  Eludes,  Paris,  410,  1879, 
pp.  126-141,  241. 

f  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the 
subsequent  declarations  that  the  canal  was  to 
be  tpitktul  locks. 

^  Part  of  this  time,  moreover,  M.  Sosa  was 
disabled  by  illness. 


summit-ridge  which  they  proposed  to 
pierce  with  a  tunnel  7000  metres  long, 
having  an  interior  height  of  34  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  water  ;*  nor  did 
they  apparently  consider  it  necessary, 
either  here  or  at  any  other  part,  to  make 
borings  to  assist  them  in  forming  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  cost.  Their  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  moreover,  were  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  a  plan  and  longitudinal 
section  of  the  Panama  Railway,  which 
was  supplied  to  them  by  the  company. 
Their  distances  were  calculated  from  the 
mile-stones  ! 

When  Lieut.  Wyse  returned  from 
Bogota  with  the  concession,  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered,  in  his  pocket,  he 
found  that  Reclus  had  already  returned 
to  Europe,  and  he  himself  quitted  the 
Isthmus  immediately.  The  concession 
is  a  lengthy  document,  consisting  of  26 
articles,  and  is  given  in  extenso  in  the 
two  works,  Rapports  and  Le  Canal  de 
Panama.  Some  of  the  more  important 
passages  for  the  present  mcment  ate 
given  below.  Many  of  the  articles  bris¬ 
tle  with  points  which  may  give  rise  to 
disputes. 

Article  i  gives  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  a  canal  through  Colombian  territory, 
from  the  Atantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  concession 
to  last  for  99  years  from  the  date  of  opening 
the  canal  ;  provided  that  the  canal  is  finished 
and  opened  for  public  use  within  12  years  of 
the  date  of  formation  of  the  company,  though 
this  period  of  12  years  may  be  extended  for  a 
further  term  of  not  exceeding  6  years  if.  after 
the  construction  of  more  than  one  third  of  the 
canal,  it  is  found  impossible  to  finish  it  within 
12  years. 

Article  2  requires  the  concessionaires  to  de¬ 
posit  j^3o,ooo  in  cash  (on  no  account  paper- 
money)  in  the  Bank  or  Banks  of  London  ! 
This  su.Ti,  with  interest,  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
Colombian  Government  if  the  canal  is  not 
navigable  within  the  time  fixed  above. 

Article  15  provides  that  the  Coiombian 
Government  shall  receive  5  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  for  25  years,  6  per  cent  for  the 
26th  to  the  50th  year.  7  per  cent  for  the  51st 
to  the  75th  year,  and  8  per  cent  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  term.  These  amounts  are  in 
no  case  to  be  less  than  ;^4S.ooo  per  annum. 

Article  18  allows  the  head  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  fixed  at  Bogota,  if  the  concession¬ 
aires  like  ! 

Article  20.  *'  The  concessionaires,  or  those 


*  The  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  was  to  be 
9  metres.  The  height,  consequently,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  to  its  roof  would  be  43 
metres  =  141  feet ! 
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who  in  the  future  may  succeed  to  their  rights, 
may  transmit  them  to  other  capitalists  or 
financial  associations  ;  but  tkty  art  absolutely 
fotbtddtH  to  make  them  over  to  any  foreign 
nation  or  Government.  ” 

At  the  beginning  of  1879  Lieut.  Wyse 
went  to  New  York  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  directors  of  the  Panama 
Railway,  by  wjrich  the  latter  bound 
themselves  to  help  the  Canal  Company 
(if  it  should  be  formed),  and  the  Canal 
Company,  on  the  completion  of  its 
works,  was  to  buy  the  railway  and  its 
tolling  stock  for  the  sum  of  j^t,40o,ooo.* 
“  These  practical  men,”  said  M.  Wyse, 
”  understood  immediately  that  it  was  to 
their  interest  to  work  harmoniously  with 
us,  who  held  in  our  hands  the  threads 
of  this  complicated  business,”  and  he 
frightened  them  by  the  suggestion  of 
having  a  canal  elsewhere.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  home  joyfully,  and  the  next  thing 
to  do  was  to  get  the  project  well  adver¬ 
tised,  and  this  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  Congress  of  Paris. 

This  Congress  was  convoked  by  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  M.  Wy  se 
says  ”  un  peu  sur  mes  instances  t£p6- 
t6cs  while  M.  de  Lesseps  takes  the 
credit  of  the  Congress  to  him%t\i.  With 
some  of  his  friends,  he  says,  upon  their 
own  initiative,  ”  they  circularized  the 
most  famous  engineers  of  the  whole 
world  to  assemble  at  Paris  to  examine 
all  the  plans,  all  the  projects,  and  all  the 
materials  gathered  by  explorers  con¬ 
cerning  an  inter-oceanic  canal.  About 
three  hundred  circulars  were  sent  out, 
and  one  hundred  most  eminent  persons 
accepted  the  invitation,  some  of  their 
own  motion,  and  some  by  direction  of 
their  Governments.”  This  is  one  of 
the  boldest  advertising  strokes  that  has 
ever  been  attempted  in  this  advertising 
age,  and  it  succeeded  perfectly.  The 
Congress  ultimately  voted  exactly  as  the 
promoters  desired,  and  its  members 
must  now  feel  much  flattered  at  the  use 
to  which  they  were  put.  By  74  votes 
to  8  the  following  resolution  was  car¬ 
ried  : — 

“  Le  Congtfcs  estime  que  le  percement  d’un 
canal  intcioc6anique  i  niveau  consrant,  si 
desirable  dans  I'interdt  du  commerce  el  de  la 
navigation,  est  possible  ;  et  que  ce  canal  mari* 
time,  pour  repondre  aux  tacilites  indispen- 

*  Equal  to  about  ^^29,500  per  mile.  The 
Panama  Railway  is  47I  miles  long,  and  has 
only  a  single  track. 


sables  d’acc^s  et  d’utilization  que  doit  offrir 
avant  tout  un  passage  de  ce  genre,  devra  Stre 
dirig6  de  la  bate  de  Limon  a  la  rade  de  Pan¬ 
ama." 

M.  Wyse  terms  this  “  a  crushing  suc¬ 
cess.”  M.  de  Lesseps  says  “A/  had 
gained  a  great  battle.”  All  the  other 
schemes  were  driven  from  the  held,  and 
the  whole  civilized  world  was  shortly 
deluged  with  announcements  that  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  by  a  decisive  major¬ 
ity,  had  voted  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

If,  however,  this  too  cleverly  drawn 
resolution  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Congress  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  only  expressed  an  opinion  that 
a  level  inter-oceanic  canal  was  possible, 
and  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  have  such  a  canal  between  Limon  Bay 
(Colon)  and  Panama.  It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  men  of  the  eminence  of  those 
who  formed  this  assembly,  men  who  had 
reputations  to  lose,  would  or  could  have 
voted  in  favor  of  a  project  for  which  no 
proper  plans  or  sections  were  presented, 
and  of  which,  consequently,  neither 
could  the  expense  be  estimated  nor  the 
feasibility  discussed.  They  seem,  rather, 
to  have  meant  to  say,  ”  Having  paid 
attention  to  the  various  schemes  which 
have  been  placed  before  us,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a  canal  from  Colon  to  Pan¬ 
ama  would  be  the  most  advantageous  ; 
and  that  a  level  canal  is  to  be  preferred 
to  one  with  locks.  ”  And  this,  no  doubt, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  present  time. 

The  Congress  sat  for  a  fortnight,  and 
during,  that  time  sat  heavily  upon  the 
tunnel  of  7000  metres  length,  and  141 
feet  internal  height.  The  tunnel  project 
may  be  said  to  have  caved  in.  It  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  was  replaced  by  an  open 
cutting,  which  will  be  referred  to  pres¬ 
ently. 

The  syndicate  of  promoters  now  held 
the  key  to  the  situation.  M.  de  Lesseps 
could  do  nothing  without  them,  and  he 
very  shortly  offered  to  buy  them  up  ; 
and  on  July  5,  1879  (just  five  weeks 
after  the  dispersal  of  the  Congress), 
they  signed  an  agreement  with  him, 
y  ielding  up  the  concession,  etc.,  on  the 
condition  of  receiving  as  payment,  if  he 
floated  a  company,  ^200,000  in  hard 
cash  and  ;^2oo,ooo  in  shares.  Consid¬ 
ering  that  these  present  times  are  notori¬ 
ously  hard,  this  seems  a  pretty  good 
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bargain.  “  Our  expenses,"  says  M. 
Wyse,  amounted  to  about  ^^40,000.* 
Thus  far,  theiefore,  all  went  happily. 
The  exploreis  accomplished  what  was 
expected  from  them,  and  were  pleased 
with  themselves  ;  the  syndicate  of  pro¬ 
moters  saw  its  way  to  multiplying  ;^4o,- 
000  by  ten,  and  was  pleased  according¬ 
ly  ;  the  Congress  had  voted  the  right 
way,  and  had  gone  home  ;  and  M.  de 
Lesseps,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  concession  by  a  simple  ptomise  to 
pay  ;^4oo.ooo  of  other  people’s  money, 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
himself, 

Unloitunately,  just  at  this  point,  a 
hitch  occurred.  The  syndicate  did  not 
immediately  realize  its  golden  vision,  for 
the  company  would  not  float  f  This  want 
of  buoyancy  is  explained  in  two  ways, 
by  two  different  persons — who  ought  to 
know.  M.  Wyse  attributed  it  to  M.  de 
Lesseps,  who,  he  said.  "  expected  to 
achieve  success  by  giving  a  series  of  lec* 
tures  throughout  France,  bearing  for  the 
most  part  on  subjects  foreign  to  an 
American  canal,  llis  principal  argu¬ 
ment  consisted  in  dissembling  [dissim' 
mler\  as  to  the  work  which  had  been 
done,  and  the  difficulties  that  there  were 
to  conquer,  which  he  ill-understood. 

.  .  .  When  his  age  was  objected  to, 
he  answered  by  referring  to  his  numer¬ 
ous  progeny,  and  exhibiting  his  little 
daughter  [Tototte],  who  accompanied 
him  on  all  his  journeys."  M.  de  Les¬ 
seps  said,  however,  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  failure  was  "  I’all^gation 
accr6dit^e  que  les  travaux  d’etude 
6taient  insuffisants.” 

A  new  departure  had  to  be  made. 
More  advertising  was  necessary,  and  a 
journal  was  founded  |  to  propagate  the 
true  faith,  under  the  title  Bulletin  du 
Canal  iuteroceanique.  It  is  the  organ  of 
the  tX'Prisident-Direcieur,  chronicling 
his  movements  and  his  words  ;  and,  ex- 


*  M.  Wyse  says  that  up  to  this  point  M.  de 
Lesseps  nothing  to  do  with  tht  m,  and  that 
he  had  neither  taken  any  share  in  the  work 
nor  in  its  expenses. 

f  The  launch  was  attempted  August  6-7, 
1879,  j^^t  one  month  after  obtaining  posses* 
Sion  of  the  concession. 

^  The  first  number  appeared  September  i, 
1879,  and  opened  with  the  following  sentence  : 
“  L'6mission  de  800,000  actions,  qui  a  en  lieu 
le  6  et  le  7  aoht,  en  Europe  et  en  Am6rique, 
n’a  pas^t8  couverte." 
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tending  as  it  now  does  to  more  than 
2000  pages,  it  affords  a  large  fund  of 
material  for  the  future  historian  of  his 
Great  Bubble.  M.  de  Lesseps  then 
patd  his  first  visit  to  the  Isthmus,  ac¬ 
companied  by  several  persons,  grandilo¬ 
quently  termed  "  La  Commission  tech¬ 
nique  pour  pi  Sparer  les  6tndes  d’ex^cu- 
tion  du  Canal  maritime  interoc6anique  " 
The  names  of  the  principal  members  of 
this  company  were  :  M.  Ditks  (Dutch), 
General  Wiight  and  Colonel  Totten 
(U.  S.)  ;  MM.  Sosa  and  Ortega  (Cole m- 
bians),  MM.  Boulan,  Dauzats,  Couv- 
reux,  and  Blanchet  (French). 

Before  continuing  this  history  let  us 
look  back  to  the  month  of  November 
1879.  Just  prior  to  the  first  visit  of  M. 
de  Lesseps  to  the  Isthmus,  there  oc¬ 
curred  an  unusual  downpour  of  rain, 
which  flooded  the  interior  by  an  almost 
unprecedented  rise  of  the  Rio  Chagres, 
and  totally  stopped  traffic  on  the  rail¬ 
way.  Steamer  after  steamer  landed  pas¬ 
sengers  at  Colon  for  the  Pacific,  until 
the  place  was  crammed  to  overflowing. 
Telegraphic  communication  with  Pan¬ 
ama  was  interrupted,  and  no  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  prospects  of  transit  could 
be  obtained.  I  happened  to  arrive  at 
Colon  just  at  this  time,  and  particular 
circumstances  caused  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  railway.  Captain  Dow,  to 
read  a  letter  to  me  that  he  was  about  to 
forward  to  his  directors,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  this  "  freshet"  was  the  worst 
the  line  had  experienced,  and  it  gave 
such  details  of  the  damage  which  had 
been  sustained  as  showed  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  railway  authorities  was  more 
than  occupied.  I  had  the  opportunity 
subsequently  of  fully  verifying  his  state¬ 
ments  ;  but,  before  proceeding,  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  topography  of  the 
Isthmus  will  render  the  extracts  from 
my  notes  more  readily  understood. 

The  distance  from  Colon  to  Panama, 
as  the  crow  flies,  is  about  37  miles. 
The  whole  of  the  intervening  country  is 
hilly.  The  highest  points  (about  rooo 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  are  situ¬ 
ated  toward  the  Pacific  side,  and  the  di¬ 
viding  ridge  (or  water-parting)  of  the 
streams  with  which  we  are  concerned — 
the  Rio  Chagres*  and  the  Rio  Grande — 


*  The  French  estimate  that  the  entire  basin 
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is  only  10^  miles  from  Panama  and 
about  28^  from  Colon.  The  basin  of 
the  former  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  latter.  The  railway,  starting  from 
Colon,  nearly  on  a  level,  touches  the 
Chagres  first  at  Gatun,  and  thence,  on 
the  whole,  it  follows  the  valley  of  the 
liver  as  far  as  Matachin.  It  then  keeps 
close  to  the  branch  of  the  Chagres  called 
the  Obispo,  almost  as  far  as  the  summit 
(Culebra),  which  used  to  be  260  feet 
above  the  sea.*  From  the  summit  it 
descends  rather  sharply  upon  Panama, 
following,  generally,  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

The  railway,  while  more  or  less  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Rio  Chagres,  keeps  at  what 
has  been  found  to  be  a  safe  height  above 
it,  generally  as  much  as  30  to  40  feet ; 
and  it  was  no  doubt  laid  out  in  this  man¬ 
ner  in  consequence  of  the  traditions 
which  prevailed  on  the  Isthmus  before 
the  line  was  constructed,  that  the  river 
was  liable  to  abrupt  rises  of  as  much  as 
40  feet.  This  amount  was  equalled,  or 
surpassed,  in  November  1879.  On  the 
2istof  that  month  rain  fell  torrentially 
over  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Isthmus.  In  less  than  a  day  the 
Chagres  covered  the  railway,  over  a 
great  part  of  its  course,  with  10  to  15 
feet  of  water  ;  and  it  certainly  rose  40 
feet,  perhaps  considerably  more.  On 
the  25th,  it  was  reported  by  natives, 
who  came  down  in  canoes,  that  there 
was  still  r5  feet  of  water  over  the  line 
at  several  places  between  Gatun  and 
San  Pablo.  Until  the  aSlh,  rain  fell  at 
intervals,  in  Colon,  at  the  rate  of  sev¬ 
eral,  inches  per  hour,  but,  as  there  was 
no  rain-gauge,  accurate  records  were  un¬ 
attainable.  Not  being  sure  how  many 
inches  per  hour  was  considered  hrsl- 
class  raining  in  America,  I  asked  the 
United  States  Consul  if  the  showers 
which  were  falling  would  be  called  “  a 
good  square  rain”  in  his  coun  ry,  and 
he  replied  with  emphasis,  “  Yes,  sir, 
this  is  a  good  square  rain.” 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Colon  the 
line  was  not  inundated,  as  the  water  had 
ready  access  to  the  sea,  but  damage  was 
done  directly  the  railway  was  in  any  de- 

conlains  about  2650  square  kilometres.  The 
Upper  Chagres  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
surveyed. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  canal  works,  the 
railway  suminit  has,  I  believe,  been  altered. 


gree  closed  in.  On  the  27th,  at  4  miles 
from  Colon,  I  found  the  line  still  cov¬ 
ered  with  water.  On  the  28th  it  was 
nearly  clear  of  water  as  far  as  Mindi, 
and  1  saw  numerous  stretches  of  rails, 
with  ballast  washed  out,  floating  on  the 
sleepers.  At  Mindi  there  was  a  breach 
in  the  railway  about  r5o  feet  wide,  and 
beyond  this  place,  it  was  apparent  from 
the  telegraph  posts,  the  line  was  still 
submerged  6  feet  or  thereabouts.  Otr 
December  r  the  rails  were  exposed  be¬ 
yond  Mindi,  and  in  course  of  walking 
along  I  came  upon  a  rail  which  had  been 
broken  by  tension.  It  appeared  that 
the  water,  running  down  the  track  in 
the  direction  of  Colon,  scoured  out  the 
ballast,  and  pressed  against  the  sleepers 
with  such  extraordinary  power  as  to 
break  this  rail.* 

On  the  4th  the  line  was  sufficiently 
repaired  to  allow  the  starting  of  a  train 
from  Colon  with  the  overdue  mails,  and 
I  accompanied  them,  by  permission  of 
the  managers,  f  The  flood  had  by  this 
time  subsided,  and  at  Gatun,  where  we 
first  sighted  the  Chagres.  the  river  was 
fully  25  feet  belmv  us,  though  a  week 
previously  it  had  covered  the  line  with 
to  feet  of  water.  Near  Buena  Vista,  a 
framed  wooden  house  was  pointed  out, 
about  25  feet  lung,  by  t8  wide,  and  r5 
high,  which  had  stood  a  little  above  the 
railway,  that  had  been  transported  bod¬ 
ily  by  the  flood,  and  been  deposited  in 
a  rather  twisted  condition  half  a  mile 
away  from  its  original  site,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  line.  The  rest  of  this 
village  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
A  little  farther  on,  two  large,  iron  water- 
tanks,  which  had  been  erected  on  piers 
of  masonry,  and  which  had  stood  about 
12  feet  above  the  rails,  and  40  feet  or  so 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Chagres, 
were  lifted  from  their  supports  by  the 
flood.  One  had  dropped  down  close  to 
the  line,  and  the  other  was  carried  some 
hundreds  of  yards  toward  the  Atlantic. 
As  these  tanks  could  not  have  floated 
off  unless  they  had  been  nearly  sub¬ 
merged,  they  afforded  clear  evidence 

*  1  understood  the  engineers  of  the  line  to 
say  (in  1880)  that  this  was  an  unprecedented 
occurrence,  so  far  as  they  knew.  Possibly  the 
rail  Wits  faulty. 

f  Our  transit  from  Colon  to  Panama  (iiv 
cluding  nine  hours*  detention  at  the  Barbacoas 
Bridge)  occupied  thirteen  hours. 
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that  the  river  at  this  point  rose  more 
than  40  feet  above  its  usual  level.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  onward,  a  dead  alligator  was 
pointed  out,  lying  alongside  the  railway, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  drowned 
by  the  violence  of  the  “freshet.*’  I 
do  not  depend  much  upon  the  evidence 
of  this  reptile,  and  therefore  will  not 
dwell  upon  its  carcase.  As  there  was 
no  post-mortem^  it  may  be  alleged  to 
have  died  from  natural  causes.  The 
conductor  of  the  train  lemaiked,  dryly, 
that  “  it  certainly  takes  some  water  to 
drown  alligators.’’ 

Near  the  centre  of  the  Isthmus  the 
train  could  go  no  farther,  for  the  Bar- 
bacoas  Bridge,  which  crosses  the 
Chagres,  was  dislocated.  This  is  the 
largest  structure  on  the  Panama  Rail* 
way,  and  is  in  six  spans  625  feet  long  in 
all,  supported  by  five  piers  of  masonry. 
The  two  piers  nearest  to  Colon  had  set¬ 
tled  down,  and  were  each  about  6  feet 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  super¬ 
structure  held  well  together,  but  the 
track  was  twisted  into  a  double  curve, 
and  was  impassable  for  trains.  The 
line  had  evidently  been  covered  right 
over  by  the  flood,  for  it  was  encumbered 
with  masses  of  twigs  and  branches,  and 
it  was  further  clear  that  the  water  had 
risen  well  above  the  rails  ;  but,  as  there 
was  no  distinctly  marked  water-line,  one 
could  not  say  how  much.  Some  of  our 
party  thought  the  entire  structure  had 
been  submerged.  The  river  had  fallen 
to  nearly  its  ordinary  level,  and  I  found 
(with  a  measuring  tape)  that  its  surface 
was  36  clear  feet  below  the  rails.  Cap¬ 
tain  S.  Gritfen,  who  was  with  us  (for¬ 
merly  of  the  U.  S.  Navy),  commanding 
the  mail  steamer  Colon,  found  with  a 
sounding-line  that  there  was  ri^  to  ra 
feet  of  water  at  the  same  point.*  There 
was  distinct  evidence  that  the  river  had 
risen  40  feet,  and  possibly  much  more, 
at  this  place. 

The  bridge  is  situated  at  a  sharp 
bend  of  the  Chagres.  The  railway 
comes  out  of  a  small  cutting  from  the 
side  of  the  Atlantic  on  to  the  bridge, 
and,  after  crossing  it,  passes  on  to  the 
top  of  a  bluff,  on  which  the  village  of  S. 
Pablo  is  built.  In  order  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  rails,  the  river  had  not  only 

*  According  to  Wagner’s  Geographisches  Jakr- 
ttfch,  t888,  Captain  Griffen  died  at  Colon, 
July  4.  1887. 


to  fill  its  entire  bed,  but  necessarily  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  bluff  ;  and  the  interior 
of  the  Isthmus,  when  the  flood  was  at 
its  highest,  must  have  resembled  a  vast 
lake.  The  mere  statement  that  the  river 
rose  40  feet  and  upward  gives  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  height  to  which  the  flood 
would  have  mounted  had  the  bounding 
walls  been  sufficient  to  contain  it.  The 
settling  of  the  piers  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  scouting  of  their  foundations,  and 
is  evidence  that  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  tan  down  with  considerable 
velocity. 

Some  seven  miles  farther  on,  near 
Matachin,  a  length  of  tSoo  feet  of  bal¬ 
lasting  was  washed  out,  and  the  village 
suffered  considerably.  There  was  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  that  the  rainfall  which 
caused  the  “freshet’’  was  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  branch  of  the  Chagres 
called  the  Obispo  rose  to  a  great  height, 
as  well  as  the  Upper  Chagres  River, 
and  it  was  certain  that  the  first  great 
and  rapid  rise  of  the  river  was  due  to  a 
sudden  and  excessive  rainfall  over  a 
large  area,  and  that  it  was  maintained 
by  more  or  less  torrential  rain  which  fell 
intermittently  in  the  succeeding  week. 
While  this  happened  on  the  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  scarcely  any  rain  fell  on  the 
other  side  of  the  divide,  and  the  railway 
in  the  vicinity  of  Panama  was  uninjured. 

Inundations  of  a  very  destructive 
character  are  rare  in  Great  Britain. 
They  occur  more  frequently  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  upon  two  occa¬ 
sions  in  quite  recent  times  have  caused 
losses  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling 
per  occasion.  In  1846  Western  France 
was  devastated  through  a  rise  of  the 
Loire  of  only  20  feet  in  one  night ;  and 
in  1875  the  elevation  of  the  Garonne  26 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level  almost  an¬ 
nihilated  a  large  quarter  of  Toulouse, 
and  did  immense  damage  elsewhere. 
Yet,  although  the  rise  of  the  Chagres  in 
t879  considerably  exceeded  the  above- 
quoted  amounts,*  and  produced  unfor¬ 
tunate  effects,  it  did  not  cause  very 
heavy  pecuniary  loss,  for  the  natives  of 
the  interior  are  both  few  in  number  and 
sensibly  place  their  dwellings  at  such  a 
height  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
river  as  they  are  taught  by  experience  is 


*  Wyse,  in  Lt  Canal  dt  Panama,  Paris.  8vo, 
1886,  calls  it  *'  the  most  terrible  on  record." 
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safe.  But  if  such  an  inundation  had 
occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
most  of  South  London  would  have  been 
drowned,  and  a  large  part  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  liver  would  have  been  sub¬ 
merged.  Inundations  of  the  character 
referred  to  above  are  caused  by  heavy 
rainfall  which  occurs  over  a  considei* 
able  area  being  concentrated  into  a  lim¬ 
ited  atea  of  drainage,  and  the  floods  of 
1879  came  opportunely  for  the  Fiench 
engineers,  as  they  indicated  the  maxi¬ 
mum  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal  do  not  appear 
to  appreciate  the  situation,  and  have 
paid  little  attention  to  the  rainfall  of  the 
Isthmus.  They  have  established  rain- 
gauges  at  Colon,  Gamboa,  and  Naos  (an 
island  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of 
Panama),  and  their  BulUtin  exults  over 
the  fact  that  the  fall  at  Naos  is  less  than 
at  Gamboa,  less  at  Gamboa  than  at 
Colon,  and  that  there  are  more  rainy 
places  in  the  woild  than  Colon.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  there  are  more  rainy 
localities  than  Colon.  There  is  one 
very  damp  place  in  Assam  whicn  is  said* 
to  have  enjoyed  a  fall  of  391  inches  in  one 
year,  or  more  than  an  inch  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  has  been  known  to  re¬ 
ceive  40  inches  in  24  hours  f  But  two 
blacks  do  not  make  one  white.  The 
thing  to  be  learned  is  the  rainfall  at  a 
number  of  points  in  the  interior  of  the 
Isthmus,  especially  in  the  basin  of  the 
Chagres  ;  and  this,  it  appears,  is  still 
unknown,  t  The  annual  rainfall  at  Gam- 


*  Kf port  on  the  Meteorology  of  India  in  1882. 
By  Henry  F.  Blanford,  F. R.S.  Calcutta,  1884. 

t  7'he  Pioneer  Mail  (Allahabad),  July  5, 

188$. 

t  The  Bulletin  makes  frequent  comparisons 
between  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  that  of  Pana¬ 
ma  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  To  gain 
some  idea  of  the  relative  rainfalls  of  the  two, 
the  following  data  have  been  brought  together 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S., 
of  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 


A.  Alexandria,  mean  annual  fall 

(14  years), . 205  mm. 

R.  Suez,  mean  annual  fall  (5  years),  23  “ 

C.  Colon  “  “  “  (q  "  ),  2883  “ 

D.  Naos  (near  Panama),  mean  an¬ 
nual  fall  (3  years) . 918  *' 


From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  mean  an¬ 
nual  rainfall  at  Colon  is  14  times  greater  than 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  125  times  greater  than 
that  of  Suez. 


boa  and  in  the  interior  generally  may  be 
less  than  at  Colon,  and  yet  be  much 
more  dangerous,  through  the  severity  of 
individual  showers. 

M.  de  Lesseps,  with  the  Commission 
technique,  landed  upon  the  Isthmus  at 
the  end  of  December  1879  ;  and,  after 
enjoying  festivities,  they  got  to  business 
on  January  5.  Mdlle.  de  Lesseps  (To- 
totte)  gave  the  first  blow  with  the  pick¬ 
axe,  and  the  Bishop  of  Panama  blessed 
the  undertaking.  The  Committee  of 
the  Commission  commenced  to  prepare 
its  Report  on  February  4,  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  as  finally  settled  was  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  14 — just  forty  days  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  work.  M.  de  Lesseps 
was  enchanted.  **  I  consider  success 
assured.”  “  I  declare,  on  my  word  of 
honor,  that  our  work  will  be  much  easier 
upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  than  in  the 
desert  of  Suez.”  ‘‘The  rock  is  much 
softer  and  easier  to  work  than  was 
thought  by  MM.  Wyse  and  R^clus,” 
whose  scheme,  on  the  whole,  was 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
axis  of  the  canal,  as  settled  by  them, 
cuts  the  dangerous  Rio  Chagres  in 
twenty-five  different  places,  and  M.  de 
Lesseps  approved  this  plan — it  saved 
excavation,  by  utilizing  the  river-bed. 

A.  Alexandria,  greatest  recorded 

amount  in  any  one  month,  .  .  140  mm. 

B.  Suez,  greatest  recorded  amount 

in  any  one  month, . 26  “ 

C.  Colon,  greatest  recorded  amount 

in  any  one  month . 646  " 

D.  Naos,  greatest  recorded  amount 

in  any  one  month . 210  “ 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  a  month's  rain¬ 
fall  at  Colon  is  sometimes  more  than  three 
times  greater  than  the  mean  annual  rainfall 
at  Alexandria,  and  nearly  30  times  greater 
than  the  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Suez.  If  rec¬ 
ords  could  be  produced  of  the  greatest  daily 
falls,  the  contrast  would  become  the  mure 
striking. 

A.  Extracted  from  Zeitschriftderdsterreich- 

ischen  Gesellsehaft 
fUr  Meteorologie. 

B.  "  Atlas  mBeorologique  de 

r  Obiervatoire  imp/ri- 
ale,  and  Annales  du 
Bureau  central  mite- 
orologique  de  France. 

C.  “  Ann.  Bureau  ant.  nid- 

t/or.  de  France,  and 
Smithsonian  Contri¬ 
butions  to  Kno-wUdge. 

D.  “  Ann.  Bureau  cent.  ////- 

de  France. 
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Bat  (he  liver  had  to  go  somewhere,  and 
it  was  therefore  proposed  to  construct 
side  canals  or  trenches  (called  rigoles  de 
derivation)  outside  the  canal  itself,  to 
connect  the  bends  of  the  streams.  These, 
they  estimated,  would  cost  three  millions 
sterling.  M.  de  Lesseps  struck  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  out  of  the  estimates  (Bull.,  pp. 
116,  332).  The  Upper  Chagres,  which 
meets  the  axis  of  the  canal  nearly  at 
right  angles  at  Matachin,  had  still  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  it  was  proposed  (follow¬ 
ing  a  scheme  broached  by  MM.  Wyse 
and  R6clus)  to  hold  the  river  back,  and 
to  form  a  large  lake,  by  the  creation  of 
an  immense  dam  at  Gamboa,  near  the 
village  of  Cruces.  This  they  proposed 
to  be  40  metres  high  and  1600  long,  and 
they  estimated  its  cost  at  four  millions 
sterling.  M.  de  Lesseps  highly  ap¬ 
proved  this  project  (which  he  himself 
had  told  the  Commission  not  to  stint), 
and  then  cut  the  estimate  down  by 
;^8oo.ooo,  subsequently  reducing  it  by 
two  millions  sterling  more  (Bull.,  p. 
170).  Some  of  the  derivations  have 
been  made,  but  the  dam  has  no  exist¬ 
ence,*  and  the  whole  of  (he  canal  works 
which  are  at  a  lower  level  than  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Cruces,  are  liable  to  be  drowned, 
perhaps  almost  annihilated,  whenever 
the  Chagres  shall  rise  to  an  equal  height 
again. 

M.  de  Lesseps,  therefore,  deliberately 
approved,  as  a  route  for  the  canal,  what 
may  be  termed  “  the  line  of  the  Cha¬ 
gres,’'  after  having  received  an  impres¬ 
sive  warning  by  the  events  of  November 
1879.  what  that  line  was  likely  to  prove  ; 
and  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
economy  which  his  Commissioners  ad¬ 
vised  him  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
cost  seven  millions  sterling  for  protec¬ 
tive  works.  He  located  his  canal  at  the 
bottom  of  a  great,  natural  line  of  drain¬ 
age,  which  has  been  fashioned  in  the 
course  of  ages  by  tropical  rains  ;  and, 
this  being  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  slow  progress  of  the  works  and 

*  Mr.  Melton  Prior,  the  special  correspondent 
of  the  Illustrated  London  A’eu-s,  visited  the 
Isthmus  in  March,  iSdS,  in  order  to  obtain 
views  of  the  chief  and  most  striking  works  on 
the  canal,  and  was  taken  about  by  the  resident 
engineers.  Mr.  Prior  tells  me  that  he  did  not 
see  the  great  dam,  and  is  not  aware  that  any 
material  progress  was  made  with  it  at  the  time 
of  his  visit.  In  a  recently  taken  photograph 
of  the  river  at  Cruces  there  is  no  trace  of  it. 


their  enormous  cost.*  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  equally  extraordinary.  The 
Commission  estimated  that  the  total  ex¬ 
cavations  would  would  amount  to  75 
million  cubic  metres.  M.  de  Lesseps 
reduced  this  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to 
73  millions,  though  the  only  way  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  larger  figures  is  by  pinch¬ 
ing  the  excavations,  and  by  imagining 
the  sides  of  the  cuttings  to  have  slopes 
which  will  not  stand.  He  sanctioned  a 
calculation  that  all  and  every  one  of  the 
slopes  were  safe  at  45°,  though  a  large 
part  had  to  be  made  in  loose  soil,  and 
all  was  to  be  well  baked  and  cracked 
by  a  tropical  sun,  and  well  scoured  by 
tropical  rain.  In  the  Summit  (or  Cule- 
bra)  cutting,  the  calculation  was  that  the 
slopes  would  stand  at  75°,  and  this  cut¬ 
ting  is  worthy  of  a  paragraph  to  itself. 

It  was  natural,  in  constructing  the 
railway,  and  also  for  the  canal,  to  seek 
the  most  depressed  part  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  lowest  point  anywhere  near  the 
line  Colon-Panama  appears  to  be  at  (he 
foot  of  a  hill  called  Culebra  (the  snake). 
The  summit  of  this  hill  is  said  to  be  190 
metres  above  the  sea,  and  of  the  part 
crossed  by  the  canal  109  metres  (=  358 
feet).  The  surface  of  (he  water  in  the 
cutting  was  to  be  91  feet  from  side  to 
side.  The  cliffs,  rising  at  an  angle  of 
75“  for  a  height  of  358  feet,  would  [be 
crowned  at  the  top  by  slopes  extending 
some  hundreds  of  feet  higher.  It  was 
never  contemplated  to  face  the^e  cliffs 
with  masonry,  and  nice,  lively  times  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crews  would  have  enjoyed 
while  passing  them,  through  cascades  of 
water  or  bombardments  by  falling  rocks. 
Fortunately  for  humanity,  should  this 
cutting  ever  be  opened,  its  slopes  will  be 
of  a  different  character.  MM.  Wyse 
and  Reclus  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  take  borings  here,  and  leaped  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  solid  rock. 
The  Commission  technique  made  only  nine 
borings  in  the  line  of  the  canal,  one  of 


*  M.  de  Lesseps  was  severely  catechixed  on 
the  subject  of  the  Rio  Chagres  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  by  persons  who  understood  the  subject 
(Bull.,  pp.  154-58),  and  had  pointed  out  to 
him  that  by  American  engineers  the  river  was 
considered  to  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  a  level 
canal,  without  locks.  They  said  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  the  '*  key  to  the  situation,”  and  M. 
de  Lesseps  said  that  he  and  his  engineers 
considered  the  barrage  of  the  Chagres  the 
most  important  point  of  all. 
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which  was  near  the  summit,  and  it  was 
concluded  and  estimated  on  the  strength 
of  a  boiing  not  more  than  40  feet  deep 
{Bull.,  p.  421),  that  this  would  be  a 
rock  culling  ;  but  in  1881,  pushing  bor* 
ings  to  a  little  greater  depth,  they  came 
to  loose  soil,  clays,  and  sand,*  and  the 
Culebra  cutting,  though  apparently  not 
very  rocky,  is  one  of  the  rocks  which 
bids  fair  to  wreck  the  enterprise.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  work  back, 
and  to  clear  away  a  great  part  of  the 
hill.  The  operations  are  conducted  on 
stages,  rising  in  tiers  one  above  the 
other.  Of  these  there  were  fourteen  at 
the  lime  of  Mr.  Melton  Prior’s  visit, 
and  they  are  shown  in  his  striking  view 
which  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London 
A^e«'Jon  June  16,  r888.  Instead  of  75°, 
the  general  angle  of  the  work  is  less  than 
45°  ;  and,  if  this  slope  should  be  main¬ 
tained  to  the  bottom,  the  result  would 
be  that  the  opening  at  the  top  would  be 
about  800  feet  wide  ;  in  short,  it  would 
be  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Southwark 
Bridge,  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  if 
placed  inside  it,  would  not  reach  to  the 
top  ! 

The  tides  of  the  two  oceans  received 
just  about  the  same  amount  of  consider¬ 
ation  from  M.  de  Lesseps  as  the  floods 
of  the  interior.  They  were  incon¬ 
venient  matters,  which  had  better  be 
put  aside,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  was 
known  long  before  the  canal  scheme  was 
entertained  that  the  tides  in  Limon  Bay 
(Colon)  were  very  small,  and  at  Panama 
were  moderately  large.  At  the  Atlantic 
end  one  may  walk  round  the  shore  with¬ 
out  troubling  about  the  state  of  the  tide, 
which  seldom  rises  as  much  as  r8  inches. 
At  the  Pacific  end  spring  tides  may  rise 
22  feet.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Paris  (I  think  by  Sir  J.  Hawk- 
shaw)  that  such  differences  of  level  as 
were  inevitable  would  produce  currents 
in  the  canal  of  several  knots  per  hour. 
The  Commission  technique  recognized  the 
fact,  and  proposed  to  meet  it  by  the 
creation  of  a  tidal  lock  at  the  Panama 
end,  at  a  cost  of  ^^800,000.  M.'  de 

Lesseps  praised  the  idea,  and  struck  the 
entire  cost  out  of  the  estimates.  This  was 
not,  however,  allowed  to  pass  entirely 
unchallenged.  In  the  United  States, 

*  The  secretary  of  the  company  was  so 
overjoyed  at  this  (!)  that  he  gave  a  banquet  at 
the  top  of  the  Culebra. 
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persistent  inquiries  were  made  how  the 
tidal  question  was  to  be  solved  ;  and  at 
San  Francisco  (where  he  was  a  good 
deal  cross-examined)  they  elicited  from 
the  Great  Engineer  the  following  re¬ 
markable  statement  : — “  It  will  be  the 
same  thing  as  at  the  Suez  Canal.  On  one 
side  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  2  metres,' 
and  upon  the  other  of  a  few  centimetres 
only.  This  creates  naturally  a  kind  of 

current . The  water  will  flow 

from  the  Pacific  toward  the  Atlantic 
over  a  part  of  the  canal,  as  at  Suez*  and 
when  the  tide  goes  down,  it  will  flow  in 
the  ether  direction.”  Or,  inasmuch  as 
the  Suez  Canal,  length  87  nautical  miles 
(having  large  lakes  which  neutralize  its 
currents),  is  not  embarrassed  by  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  mean  tides  of  the  two  ends 
amounting  to  4^  feet,  I  anticipate  that 
the  Panama  Canal,  length  about  nauti¬ 
cal  miles  (having  no  lakes  to  help  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  currents),  will  not  be  incon¬ 
venienced  by  a  difference  in  the  mean 
tides  of  the  two  ends  amounting  to  14I 
feet.  In  an  imperious  manner,  M.  de 
Lesseps  put  the  tidal  lock  on  one  side, 
and  would  have  none  of  it.  But  this 
question  must  come  to  the  front  when  the 
Panama  Canal  is  treated  seriously,  for 
tides  are  most  uncompromising  things, 
which  pay  no  respect  to  individuals,  and 
even  very  superior  personages — Canute, 
for  example — have  found  them  inex¬ 
orable. 

Upon  quitting  the  Isthmus,  M.  de 
Lesseps  proceeded  to  the  United  States, 
and  said,  among  other  things,  with  a  view 
of  captivating  Americans, 

“  that  he  had  long  been  struck  with  the  im¬ 
mense  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
United  States  by  the  opening  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  The  first  and  most  indis¬ 
putable  would  be  the  restoration,  in  a  very 
short  time,  of  the  supremacy  to  the  American 
mercantile  marine  which  it  possessed  before 
the  war.  .  .  .  Then,  the  United  Slates  was 
the  first  maritime  nation  in  the  world  ;  its  flag 
covered  a  third  of  the  whole  tonnage  ;  Eng¬ 
land  had  a  little  less,  and  the  remainder  was 
divided  between  the  other  Powers.  A  canal 
giving  Americans  free  intercourse  over  their 
whole  littoral  would  promptly  restore  this 
supremacy.” 


*  The  Admiralty  Chart  of  the  Suez  Canal 
stales  the  tide  at  Port  Said  rises  6  to  18  inches, 
and  at  Suez  4  to  7  feet  ;  and  that  at  spiing 
tides  there  is  a  2^  knot  current  between  Suez 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
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May, 


The  tact  and  policy  of  publicly  announc¬ 
ing  that  he  aimed  at  destroying  the  mar¬ 
itime  commercial  supremacy  of  his  best 
customer,*  just  at  the  time  that  he  was 
about  to  ask  her  to  subscribe  to  his  proj¬ 
ect,  makes  this  one  cf  the  notewoithy 
.utterances  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  He  said 
many  other  interesting  things  besides. 
Curiosity  apparently  being  expressed  as 
to  the  source  whence  the  money  came 
for  his  Commission  technique^  he  told  his 
hearers  (the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  New  York)  that  “  in  the  most  disinter¬ 
ested  manner  the  sum  of  j^8o,ooo  had 
been  given  him  to  help  the  progress  of  a 
work  which  was  so  seductive  to  great 
minds.  Out  of  this  sum,  ;^28,ooo 
[?  ;^30.ooo]  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  Colombian  Government.  The  rest 
was  employed  for  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition.  For  these  expenses  are  not 
at  my  cost  ;  as  my  life  has  been  conse¬ 
crated  to  great  works,  I  am  not  rich, 
and  my  disinterestedness  can  t  go  beyond 
that  which  is  possible."  The  next  para¬ 
graph  is  a  commentary  on  this  beautiful 
passage. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  company  was 
again  brought  out,  and  this  time  it  float¬ 
ed.  The  subscription  list  closed  on 
December  lo,  1880,  twice  the  amount 
offered,  it  is  stated,  having  been  applied 
for ;  and  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  held  on  March  3,  1881, 
certain  gentlemen  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
expenses  which  had  been  incurred  made 
the  following  statement  : — 

“  “  It  reaiains,  gentlemen,  to  let  you  know 
what  are  the  expenses  which  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps  hat  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  incurring  in  order  to  float  your  company. 

**  Firstly,  there  it  the  expense  of  his  failure 
to  float  a  company  in  1879  ;  the  ‘  propaganda  ’ 
which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  syndicate 
for  the  second  subscription  ;  the  expenses  of 
the  difleient  expeditions  to  inaugurate  the 
earliest  work  ;  and  then  there  are  stamps  and 
postages,  and  personalexpenses,  besides  com¬ 
missions  to  bankers  and  promoters,  both  in 
France  and  abroad. 

"  The  total  of  this  batch,  which  includes  the 
use  of  the  ;^8o,ooo  ‘  versus  '  by  the  founders, 
amounts  to  ,^432,009. 

**  To  this  sum  we  must  add  the  remunera- 


*  The  importance  of  that  customer  to  M. 
de  Lesseps  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  out 
of  the  entire  number  of  the  ships  which  passed 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1887 — namely,  3137 
— no  less  than  2330  were  British,  while  only  2 
were  American. 


tion  stipulated  for  the  profit  of  the  members 
of  the  syndicate,  which  was  good  enough  to 
advance  considerable  sums.  This  remunera- 
tioo  amounts  to  ,^472,000. 

**  If  we  put  these  two  little  items  together, 
you  will  see  that,  after  all,  they  amount  to  only 
3l  per  cent,  on  your  capital. 

“  Our  task  would  now  be  finished,  if  we  had 
nothing  more  to  say  ;  but,  as  you  have  already 
heard,  M.  de  Lesseps  entered  into  certain  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  United  States  [with  whom 
not  stated]  whereby  you  will  have  to  pay  the 
following  annuities  ;—j^  124  000  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  your  company,  2^56,000  one  year  after¬ 
ward,  and  five  others  of  ,(^60,000  payable  at 
the  end  of  five  years." 

To  a  simple  mind,  these  huge  sums 
may  seem  to  include  the  ^400,000 
promised  for  the  use  of  ^{^40,000,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  balance- 
sheet  which  was  presented  on  June  30, 
1881,  the  following  items  appear  : — 

Prix  de  la  concession  .  .  10,000,000  frs. 

Cautionnement  au 
Gouvernement  co- 

lombien .  750,000 

D^penses  ratifies  par 
lassembl^  constit¬ 
utive  du  3  Mars 

1881 . *5. 393.605 

SO  that  the  total  of  the  amount  admitted 
up  to  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  as 
having  been  spent  in  preliminary  ex¬ 
penses  and  promotion-money  amounted 
to  36,r43,6o5  francs,  or  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling.*  The  financial 
parts  of  the  history  of  the  canal,  the 
payment  of  these  preposterous  sums  in 
promotion-money,  interest  during  con¬ 
struction,  the  raising  of  loans  at  large 
discounts,  and  the  desperate  lottery  ex¬ 
pedient,  have  received  more  attention 
than  the  other  initial  errors  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  must  be  passed  over  here,  as 
there  is  still  to  be  considered  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  works,  and,  before 
that,  some  statements  by  M.  de  Lesseps 
regarding  the  salubrity  of  the  Isthmus. 

To  the  continued  declarations  respect¬ 
ing  the  easiness  of  the  work  and  the 
facilities  for  its  execution  as  compared 
with  the  Suez  Canal,  M.  de  Lesseps 
added  many  spontaneous  assurances  re¬ 
specting  the  salubrity  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  He  asserted  that  it  was  "  a 
very  much  calumniated  climate — in  real¬ 
ity,  temperate  and  healthy.”  He  de- 

*  They  become  lost  sight  of  In  course  of 
time.  In  the  balance-sheet  of  June  30,  1882, 
they  figure  in  “  expenses  of  construction  of  the 
canal." 
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clarfd  that  “  the  Isthmus  was  perfectly 
healthy and  these  repeated  affirma¬ 
tions  as  to  the  ease  and  facility  of  the 
work  and  the  salubrity  of  the  country 
must  have  produced  an  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  his  too  credulous  subscribers. 
But  M.  de  Lesseps,  though  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  may  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  when  living  in  the  Grand  Hotel  at 
Panama,  must  be  assumed  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  following  passages 
in  the  semi-official  Handbook  to  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Railroad  :* — 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  railroad, 
when  the  first  few  miles  were  being  con¬ 
structed  between  Colon  and  Gatun,  they  found 
that  “  sickness,  caused  by  exposure  to  the  in¬ 
cessant  rains  and  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  malarious  poison,  soon  made  such  sad 
inroads  among  the  workmen  that  in  a  few 
weeks  more  than  half  their  number  were  on 
the  hospital  records,'*  and  a  little  later,  at  the 
Barbacoas  Bridge,  the  laborers  *'  were  soon 
so  thinned  by  sickness  and  death  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  found  himself  unable  to  accomplish  any 
part  of  the  contract  for  the  price  agreed  upon.  •’ 
Subsequently,  as  many  as  7000  laborers 
were  at  work  at  one  time,  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  “  The  Chinamen,  one 
thousand  in  number,  had  been  brought  to  the 
Isthmus  by  the  company,  and  every  possible 
care  taken  which  could  conduce  to  their  health 
and  comfort.  .  .  .  But  they  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  work  scarcely  a  month  before 
almost  the  entire  body  became  affected  with  a 
melancholic,  suicidal  tendency,  and  scores  of 
them  ended  their  unhappy  existence  by  their 
own  hands.  Disease  broke  out  among  them, 
and  raged  so  fiercely  that  in  a  few  weeks 
scarcely  two  hundred  remained.  The  freshly 
imported  Irishmen  and  Frenchmen  also  suffer¬ 
ed  severely.” — Handbook  of  the  Panama  Kail- 
road,  New  York,  1861,  pp.  31,  34-36. 

He  was,  anyhow,  speedily  undeceived. 
Admonitions  poured  down  sharply  upon 
him.  One  of  the  first  to  perish  was 
Henri  Bionne,  his  secretary,  “  the  right- 
hand  man,'’  who  died  after  twenty-four 
days  in  “  this  healthy  Panama."  Then 
Blanchet,  the  vivacious  and  indefatiga- 

Sectioa  ExtendioK  over 

1  .  .  Kilometre  o-ooo — 22-514 

2  .  .  '•  22-514 — 44-000 

3  .  .  *'  44-000 — 53-600 

4  .  .  "  53-600—62-200 

5  .  .  '•  62-200—74-500 

Locks  (10) . 

Totals 


ble,  "  the  life  of  the  cnterpiise,"  suc¬ 
cumbed  after  a  few  weeks.  The  same 
number  of  the  Bulletin  announced  the 
decease  of  M.  Etienne  {sous  chef  des 
travaux)  after  a  similar  period,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  more  that  of  M.  Sharpe 
(superintendent  at  Gatun).  After  that, 
the  Bulletin  became  more  guarded  in  its 
necrology,  though  in  a  couple  of  years 
it  was  admitted  that  an  hospital  had  to 
be  established  at  Panama  with  250  beds 
— a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself.  No 
more  reliance  can  be  placed  in  his  pro¬ 
fessions  about  the  climate  than  in  his 
declarations  about  the  date  at  which  the 
canal  will  be  finished.  One  fiction  after 
another  has  exploded  ;  the  manifold  de¬ 
ceits  and  wiles  have  ceased  to  draw 
money  ;f  the  company  is  in  liquidation, 
and  the  unfortunate  shareholders,  who 
still  seem  to  be  far  from  disillusionized, 
must  nevertheless  be  aware  that  the  time 
is  close  at  hand  when  their  Great  Bubble 
will  collapse.  What  is  the  situation  of 
the  works  ? 

The  only  length  of  the  canal  which  is 
in  an  advanced  state  (though  still  far 
from  completion)  is  that  comprised  be¬ 
tween  the  entrance  at  Colon  (kil.  o)  and 
kilometre  22*5.  Upon  this  division  a 
good  deal  has  been  done,  among  other 
things  the  uncleared  portion  at  Mindi 
has  been  cut.  This  was  accomplished 
upon  February  22,  1888.  But  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  Bulletin  that  in  this,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  advanced  portion, 
there  still  remained  on  August  i,  1888, 
no  less  than  4,276,000  cubic  metres  to 
be  excavated. 

The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  sections,  and  the  official 
statement,  issued  a  few  months  ago,  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  works  (in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Situation  des  Travaux 
au  25  Aoilt  t888),  gives  the  following 
particulais  : — 


Total  Excavation 

Excavation  still 

necesaary 

to  be  performed 

(in  cubic  mitiex). 

(in  cubic  mitres). 

23,750,000 

....  4,276,000 

10,000,000 

-  5.453.000 

10,560,000 

....  3,289,200 

7,330,000 

-  4.323,000 

10  920,000 

....  3,519.000 

1,247,000 

. .  -  -  765,300 

63,807,000 

....  21,625,500 

*  And  also  with  the  saying,  ”  Only  poor  men  come  to  the  Isthmus." 

f  In  the  Bulletin,  p.  2118,  publicity  is  given  to  the  statement  that  the  subscription  at  the  city 
of  Panama  to  the  ^  amounted  to  1,341,720  francs,  subscribed  by  1405  persons  t 

This  statement  should  be  compared  with  the  population  of  Panama. 
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If  this  official  statement  is  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  work  to  be  exe* 
cuted  per  kilom^lie  in  each  section  is  as 
follows  : — 

1st  .  190,000  cubic  metres  per  kilometre, 

and  .  250,000  ••  “  “  “ 

3rd  .  342,000  “  “  "  “ 

4th  .  500,000  ’*  “  “  “ 

5th  .  386,000  "  “  “  “ 

•^that  is  to  say,  there  is  by  far  the  largest 
amount  per  kilometre  to  be  done  in  the 
most  difficult  section,  namely  in  No.  4, 
compiisiog  the  Culebra  cutting.  But 
let  no  one  suppose  that  the  excavation 
of  21  millions  of  cubic  metres  will  give 
that  which  M.  de  Lesseps  promised  his 
subscribers — a  canal.  After  de¬ 

claiming  for  seven  years  against  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  locks,  and  declaring  that 
his  scheme  (/>.,  the  project  of  Wyse  and 
R6c1us)  was  the  only  one  which  could 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  world, 
by  giving  a  /n'^/  canal,  and  pouring  out 
endless  jeers  and  ridicule  upon  the  Nic¬ 
araguan  route,  because  it  must  have  0^ 
stades  (locks),  the  tx-Prisident-Direc~ 
teur  had  to  confess  that  the  only  way  of 
finishing  the  Panama  Canal  was  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  with  locks.  In  the  Bulletin  for 
March  2,  t888  (p.  1990),  he  explained 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be 
opened,  “  a  la  grande  navigation  en 
t89o,’'  would  be  by  the  construction  of 
ten  locks,  five  on  each  side,  the  upper¬ 
most  being  tyo'b  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  locks  are  to  be  situated  at  kilo¬ 
metres  22 ’5,  36*75,  43‘5,  etc.;  and  this 
result  will  be  attained,  so  it  is  stated, 
after  the  excavation  of  21  million  cubic 
metres  more,  at  a  further  estimated  out¬ 
lay  of  t6  millions  sterling.  The  average 
lift  of  the  five  locks  is  therefore  about 
34.4  feet.*  Should  this  scheme  be  car¬ 


ried  out,  the  Panama  Canal  will  then 
have  a  summit  about  60  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  Lake  Nicaragua  !  There  is 
not,  however,  much  prospect  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  ships  through  the  locks,  should 
they  ever  be  constructed  ;  for  the  Great 
Engineer  proposes  to  supply  his  top  lock 
from  the  waters  of  the  Obispo  and  Rio 
Grande,  insignificant  streams  at  that 
altitude  ;  and  he  is  in  the  dilemma  of 
having  a  great  deal  too  much  water  be¬ 
low,  and  not  neatly  enough  above. 

A  denouement  cannot  be  long  delayed. 
The  recent  declarations  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Government  are  significant,  and 
the  concentration  of  vessels  of  war  at 
Colon  and  Panama  shows  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  are  alive  to  the  situation.  Some 
apologies  may  be  made  for  the  short¬ 
comings  of  MM.  Wyse  and  K^clus  ;  less 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  calculations 
of  the  Commission  technique ;  and  very 
little  indeed  in  defence  of  M.  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps.  He  has  caused  the  loss  of 
a  sum  greatly  exceeding  the  capital  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  whole  of  the 
earnings  of  that  enterprise  since  its  com¬ 
pletion.  He  has  promised  his  clients 
fortunes,  and  he  has  given  them  beg¬ 
gary.  He  says  that  he  has  nothing  to 
conceal.  This  may  be  so ;  but  the 
question  is,  **  Has  he  anything  to  show 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  enormous 
expenditure  for  which  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble  ?”  and  unless  a  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  given  to  that  question  .'there  can 
be  little  expectation  of  extracting  mote 
from  the  pockets  of  the  public  ;  for 
those  who  have  money  to  invest  will 
probably  entertain  the  opinion  that  they 
will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it  with  equal 
certainty,  and  with  greater  facility,  by 
dropping  it  into  the  middle  of  the  At¬ 
lantic. — Contemporary  Review. 


- »♦> - 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  THOUGHT  IN  FRANCE. 


BY  MME.  BLAYE  DE  BURY. 


Ten  years  ago  the  representatives  of 
the  latest  “school”  of  literature  in 
France  were  called  “  les  Jeunes,”  at  the 
present  moment  they  call  themselves 

*  According  to  the  Bulletin.^^.  4990,  three 
locks  will  have  lifts  o(  ri  metres  each,  and 
two  others  of  S  mitres  each. 


“  les  Decadents  the  offspring  of  de¬ 
cay — thus  associating  two  ideas  which 
apparently  exclude  each  other,  the  ideas 
of  decomposition  and  youth.  We  all  of 
us  know  quite  well  what  is  the  kind  of 
life  which  is  born  of  putridity,  and  we 
turn  from  it  in  disgust ;  we  do  not  like 
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to  rest  our  thought  upon  it ;  they  do  ; 
there  is  the  difference.  Fiora  this  foul 
element  they  have  not  only  founded  a 
“  school,'*  they  have  fabricated  a  man  ; 
a  new  sort  of  humanity,  the  “  man  of 
the  laboratory.”  * 

All  France  was  not  the  accomplice  of 
these  crimes.  Not  many  years  ago  such 
men  as  Francisque  Sarcey,  for  instance, 
began,  in  their  critiques  upon  the  mod¬ 
ern  theatre,  to  protest  in  the  name  of 
common  decency  against  the  language 
used,  and  the  pictures  presented  on  the 
Paiisian  stage,  and  as  time  went  on  there 
were  signs  of  rebellion  in  the  public 
against  the  abominable  level  to  which 
morality  was  sinking.  This  was,  how¬ 
ever,  mostly  confined  to  the  people  who 
had  passed  their  fortieth  year.  They 
were  manifestly  ”  old  pigtails’*  who 
could  not  understand  ”  Les  jeunes  !” 
Everything  was  tolerated,  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  not  perceived.  It  was 
supposed  you  could  pollute  the  springs, 
yet  d  rink  of  the  waters  flowing  from 
them  without  harm.  A  fact  was  re¬ 
quired  to  prove  that  the  cause  had  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect,  an  effect  the  horror 
whereof  did  in  good  earnest  ”  fright  all 
France  from  its  propriety." 

Before  dealing  with  the  details  of  this 
Fact,  it  may  be  well  to  show  the  two  or 
three  important  points  connected  with 
it  :  what  had  preceded  it,  and  what  was 
the  real  value  of  the  indignation  it  pro¬ 
voked.  In  these  several  points  are  in¬ 
volved  the  important  questions  of  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  France 
and  of  her  future  capacity  of  tight  or 
wrong. 

France  was  by  no  means  unprepared 
for  the  loathsome  infamy  that  with  one 
accord  shook  society  to  its  foundations 
not  many  weeks  ago.  For  neatly  half  a 
century  the  Thought  of  France  had  been 
gradually,  though  intermittently,  sink¬ 
ing  lower,  and  her  intellectuality  was 
allowing  itself  to  be  subjected  to  debasing 
influences.  Perhaps  the  first  blow  was 
struck  in  1830,  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  monstrous  immoralities  of  the 

•  Apropot  to  the  recent  death  of  M.  Caro,  it 
was  aptly  stated  how  :  ”  .  .  .  il  n’a  jamais 
voula  voir  dans  la  Philosophie  qu' une  affaire 
£  Ante ;  il  n’y  voulait  riem  voir  des  math^ma- 
tiques  ni  dt  la  sciente  pure  .  .  .  on  ne  pour- 
rait  dtre  en  plus  complete  opposition  avec  la 
Jeume  ^cole  qui,  elle,  ne  thertke  toute  la  vdritd 
que  dans  les  labsrutoires." 


Napoleonic  era  produced  no  correspond¬ 
ing  confusion  in  the  sphere  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  vast  tragedy  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  Empire,  which  convulsed 
Europe  from  1790  to  i8r4,  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  originate  it  ;  coincident  with 
our  own  grand  epoch  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century,  were  the 
works  of  some  of  the  noblest  thinkers  of 
the  French  nation.  Joubert  and  Jouf- 
froy  and  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de 
Stael  were  all  of  this  period,  and  many 
others,  all  idealists  of  the  highest  stamp 
among  its  secondary  ”  thinkers  of 
thoughts.”  *  The  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration  witnessed  in  every  sense, 
whether  political,  moral,  or  intellectual, 
probably  the  brightest  epoch  of  France's 
modern  history.  This  is  the  moment 
when  all  the  names  that  have  cast  lustre 
on  her  public  life  are  blazoned  forth  by 
fame  throughout  the  world.  It  would 
be  too  long  to  give  the  whole  list  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  followed  and  looked 
up  to  the  masters  of  the  time  ;  but  it 
was  only  natural  that  under  such  chiefs 
as  Lamartine,  Guizot,  Villemain,  Cous¬ 
in,  Royer  Collaid,  or  Cuvier  the  entire 
tone  of  public  opinion  should  be  an  ele¬ 
vated  one,  and  that,  whether  in  politics, 
science,  art,  or  moral  conduct,  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  existence  should  flow  toward 
dignified,  noble  aims.  From  the  fifteen 
years  of  the  Restoration  proceeded  no 
downward  tendencies.  Its  first  (perhaps 
irreparable)  fault  was  its  fatal,  utterly 
unavoidable,  overthrow.  In  1830  dis¬ 
order  took  its  revenge,  and  the  “old 
order”  really  began  to  change.  All  bar¬ 
riers  were  destroyed  with  a  violence  that 
proved  in  every  sphere  how  the  Revolt 
was  really  against  Rule,  against  a  limit, 
a  co-ordinaiion,  an  order  of  no  matter 
what  kind. 

Splendid  as  may  be  his  talent  (grant 
him  even  genius,  that  portentous  gift 
hardly  to  be  attributed  to  mortals  other 
than  Homer  or  Shakespeare),  immense 
as  is  his  power  of  expression,  mighty  as 
as  has  been  his  creative  work,  in  short, 
vast  as  is  the  place  which  he  fills  in  his 
country’s  literature,  Victor  Hugo  re¬ 
mains  responsible  tor  a  very  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  downward  progres- 

*  Be  it  well  understood  that  when  1  employ 
the  term  "  secondary  ”  it  is  always  as  applied 
to  those  who  succeed  the  great  inventors  such 
M  Pascal  or  Montaigne.  . 
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sion  of  thought  in  Fiance  and  for  the 
ravages  made  by  the  school  of  *'  false 
creation.”  With  him  first  begins  the 
cult  of  the  ugly,  the  tenderness  for 
Clime,  the  admiration  for  lawlessness, 
the  avowed  piinciple  of  distortion. 
Take  all  his  eailier  works,  those  in 
which  his  temperament,  the  impulse  of 
his  being  is  strongest,  and  goes  farthest. 
Take  Bug  Jargal,  Hans  d’ Islande,  Le 
Dernier  Jour  d  '  un  Condamni^  Hernani^ 
Marion  Delorme,  you  will  in  all  find  the 
apology  of  sin,  the  contempt  for  duty, 
the  implied  superiority  of  wrong  over 
tight.  His  earliest  poems  (coeval  with 
these)  are  works  of  art,  and  beautiful 
art,  but  the  others  are  works  of  nature. 
In  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  you  come  (for 
the  fust  time  in  French  literature)  upon 
the  worship  of  deformity,  which,  more 
or  less,  never  again  at  any  moment 
ceases  to  exercise  its  fascination  upon 
Hugo.  From  that  hour  it  would  seem 
that  in  Hugo’s  mind  dramitic  interest 
must  always  be  inseparable  from  what  is 
either  physically  hideous  or  morally  rep¬ 
rehensible.  His  friends,  his  "  school,” 
represent  this  tendency — which  they  do 
not  deny — as  the  result  of  his  un¬ 
bounded  compassion  for  all  suffering, 
and  they  pretend  that  the  tyranny  he 
had  witnessed  from  his  cradle  (he  was 
born  in  1802),  the  oppressions  of  every 
sort  that  had  graven  themselves  from  in¬ 
fancy  upon  his  senses,  set  loose  in  him 
a  torrent  of  pity  for  ail  misfortune,  all 
disgrace.  Be  it  so,  and  let  the  pitiless¬ 
ness  of  other  days — admitted  by  La 
Rochefoucauld — be  accepted  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  pretext  for  reaction  and  revolt,  it 
is  none  the  less  certain  that  in  Hugo  the 
distortion  of  sympathy  has  led  to  deplo¬ 
rable  effects  in  the  intellectuality  of 
France. 

With  the  other  writers,  whether  cre¬ 
ators  or  critics,  who  (from  1830 — 40  to 
1870 — 80)  impress  the  general  public  in 
France  this  immediate  pitifulness  is  less 
supreine,  but  one  trait  is  common  to  all  ; 
the  neglect,  namely,  of  the  really  beauti¬ 
ful  and  of  the  really  good. 

There  is  always  the  same  excuse  for 
the  fallen,  the  same  exoneration  for 
crime  ;  there  is  almost  always  glory  for 
the  victims  of  passion  ;  there  is  never 
any  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  worth. 
As  we  get  on  into  the  last  decade  or  two 
we  progress  toward  genuine  degradation, 


for  we  come  to  an  avowedly  larger  meas¬ 
ure  of  interest  for  the  merely  weak,  the 
incapable  of  right  !  '*  J’etais  un  faible 

doux,”  whines  the  miserable  wretch, 
Henri  Chambige,  when  convicted  of  his 
monstrous  crime,  ranking  under  the 
head  of  ”  pollution  of  sepulchres,”  and 
in  that  confession  of  disease  is  estab¬ 
lished  (it  is  now  affirmed)  the  claim  to 
the  admiration  of  all  superior  men  ! 
Now  at  last  we  have  reached  the  summit 
of  intellectual  perversion. 

Many  stages  of  relative  perversity 
were  attained  ere  this  ;  the  initiators 
were  probably  the  brothers  Goncourt 
with  Germinie  Lacerteux  ;  then  followed 
Zola  introducing  the  element  of  unquali¬ 
fied  useless  filth  into  the  domain  of  art, 
and  then  followed  the  gratuitous  back- 
slidingsof  others  who,  with  greater  capac¬ 
ity  and  talent,  merely  imitated  the 
leaders,  and  bartered  wares  they  them¬ 
selves  judged  abominable,  for  coin  they 
knew  was  pleasact.  Sapho Ger¬ 
minie  Lacerteux  of  a  higher  imagination 
that  should  have  stopped  at  the  Arle- 
sienne :  and  Cruelle  Enigme,  the  volun¬ 
tary  misdemeanor  of  a  mind  that  might 
have  advanced  to  undeniable  altitudes 
in  the  sphere  of  aesthetics,  or  of  histori¬ 
cal  criticism.  Germinie  Lacerteux,  says 
Jules  Lemaitre,*  speaking  of  this  book 
in  politely  disguised  terms  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  ”  is  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the 
so-called  Naturalist  movement.  M.M. 
de  Goncourt  stand  alone  among  the 
elder  writers  in  exciting  the  admiration 
of  the  young  school,  les  jeunes  ahuris 
de  rimpressionisme  et  du  symbolisme 
...  les  gros  sons,  le  gros  bruit,  les 
traductions  en  Javanais  ont  ei6  pour 
d’autres  !  e’est  i  peine  juste!  .  .  .” 
and  Jules  Lemaitre  adds  that  the  works 
of  Edmond  de  Goncourt  after  his 
brother's  death,  ”  although  still  more 
6troits  et  tourmentes,”  were  less  re¬ 
marked  ;  but,  he  concludes,  ”  ces  livres 
plurent  ^  Bourget  et  aux  adolescents 
d’esprit  trouble  et  inquiet.  ”  f  But  even 


*  Journal  Jes  D/bats,  24th  December.  No 
one  can  question  Jules  Lemaitre’s  impartiality, 
for  he  began  by  belonging  to  the  ultra-realists, 
and  still,  though  mitigated  now,  belongs  to 
“  les  jeunes.” 

t  M.  de  Glouvet,  of  the  Sticle,  one  of  the 
manliest  of  French  critics,  writes  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  as  follows  :  ”  Heaven  be  thanked, 
the  diseased  literature  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
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with  Germinie  Lacertfux,  disgusting  as 
it  is,  the  lowest  depth  is  not  yet  reached. 
These  are  only  the  exploits  of  Realism  ; 
they  take  man  at  his  basest,  but  they  do 
not  yet  transform  him.  We  have  still 
to  descend  to  the  “  Decadents"  who 
proclaim  themselves  the  heroes  of  de¬ 
cay,  of  decomposition,  the  offspring  of 
**  Le  n^ant  oil  its  seront  engloutis.” 

To  show  to  the  entire  public,  to  the 
whole  nation,  what  was  the  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  diseased  literature,  to 
what  unnatural  infamy  this  perversion 
of  the  intellect  was  reducing  the  French 
mind,  we  repeat  it,  a  Fact  was  needed  : 
— that  which  had  hitherto  been  the  word 
only,  became  a  deed  ;  and  the  Chain- 
bige  murder  proved  what  was  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  new  brain  creation  ;  of 
the  “  homme  du  laboratoiie  of  the 
irresponsible  Frankenstein,  that  was  to 
be  set  up  beyond  humanity,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  duty,  of  nature,  of  passion 
even,  amenable  alone  to  the  wild  fancies 
of  its  own  imagination.  The  Fact  once 
apparent,  the  voice  of  public  opinion 
spontaneously  shouted  forth  its  name, 
"Le  Crime  LitUraire 

It  was  the  “  Crime  of  Thought,”  the 
crime  of  perverted  intellect. 

And  now  let  us  examine  this  ‘‘  Fact  ” 
in  itself ;  it  is  well  worth  while,  for  it  is 
typical  of  a  very  large  part  of  modern 
French  civilization.  Two  French  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  upper  and  educated  middle 
class  lived  in  daily  habits  of  intimacy  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Constantine,  in 
Algeria.  One  consisted  of  a  mother, 
her  son,  and  several  married  daughters  ; 
the  son  was  Henri  Chambige.  The 
other  family  was  composed  of  M.  and 

our  diseased  morality  has  received  another 
blow  from  which  it  will  not  recover.  The 
verdict  by  which  on  the  public  stage  the  public 
has  executed  Gtrminie  Lacetitux  will  meet  with 
universal  approval.  The  judgment  is  morally 
a  final  one,  and  is  given  so  unanimously,  with 
such  loud  ovetpo  vering  enthusiasm,  that  no 
appeal  can  be  made.  You  are — you  of  this 
ignoble  ‘  school  ’—calumniators  of  all  human¬ 
ity,  and  in  the  face  of  the  noblest  *  examples  ’  ” 
(whereof  the  writer  adduces  some  by  name) 
“  you  seek  to  annihilate  all  notion  of  virtue 
and  worth — therefore  do  you  arouse  our  in¬ 
dignation.  I  defy  you  to  write  the  biography 
of  the  honest,  of  the  pure— that  is  forbidden 
you — you  dare  not.  Out  of  these  is  bom  that 
which  lives  and  lasts,  and  that  which  all  your 
hideous  presentments  can  never  generate  :  the 
Idea — which  is  eternal  :  the  Idea  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  !  ’ 


Mdme.  Grille  and  two  little  girls,  their 
children.  Henri  Chambige  is  twenty- 
two,  and  Mdme.  Grille  is  twenty-nine. 
She  is,  by  universal  acclaim,  a  woman  of 
pure,  unsullied  mind,  and  surrounded 
by  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  her. 
Their  intimacy  was  of  a  kind  not  ab¬ 
solutely  usual  in  France,  for  it  was  held 
to  be  so  entirely  pure  and  innocent, 
that  its  character  of  fraternity  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt  ;  the  daily,  hourly  in¬ 
timacy  is  what  might  exist  between  fam¬ 
ilies  brought  up  together  in  England  ; 
whatever  service  could  be  asked  on  one 
side  would  be  gladly  rendered  on  the 
other. 

One  day  Henri  Chambige  comes  to 
Madame  Grille’s  abode  (her  husband 
had  that  morning  started  for  France), 
and  requests  her  to  accompany  him  to 
his  mother’s  villa,  which  is  at  a  little 
distance,  where,  in  the  latter's  absence, 
he  has  to  search  for  something  she  re¬ 
quires.  The  unsuspecting  victim  con¬ 
sents  at  once,  and  gayly  kissing  her  little 
gills,  leaves  readily  with  her  neighbor 
on  her  errand  of  neighborly  kindness- 
Hours  pass.  To  visitors  who  call  it  is 
frankly  replied  that  Madame  Grille  is 
gone  to  the  villa  with  M.  Chambige.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
no  one  makes  a  remark.  But  as  the 
afternoon  wears  on,  two  friends  of  M. 
Chambige,  one  his  brother-in-law,  think 
of  walking  to  the  villa  to  ”  join  them.” 
All  is  silent,  and  the  windows  of  the 
empty  house  are  closed.  In  the  road 
below  they  find  a  hired  carriage,  and 
the  cabman  informs  them  that  the 
”  gentleman,  who  with  a  lady  is  inside 
the  house,  told  him  on  entering  the  gar¬ 
den  gate  that  he  ‘would  have  a  very 
long  while  to  wait."  Even  this  does 
not  awaken  any  suspicion  ;  the  two  vis¬ 
itors  walk  round  the  path  skirting  the 
ground  door,  and  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time  they  hear  the  report  of  two 
pistol  shots  !  Not  that  even  disquiets 
them.  .  .  .  F'or  another  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  they  walk  about  smoking 
their  cigars  ! 

At  last,  the  day  beginning  to  wane, 
they  determine  to  enter  the  house.  An 
entrance  is  forced  ;  and  what  do  they 
find  ?  The  corpse  of  Madame  Grille, 
undressed,  reclining  upon  a  couch,  the 
sweet  smiling  serenity  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  bearing  witness  to  her  uncon- 
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•cioasness  of  the  treacherous  blow  that 
sent  her  instantaneously  from  life  to 
death.  The  couch  whereon  the  body 
lies  is  strewn  with  the  rarest  flowers, 
for  that  conduces  to  what  the  murderer 
describes  later  on  as  the  sublime 
beauty  of  the  whole.”  Henri  Cham- 
bif^e  is  stretched  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
with  a  wound  that  does  not  prevent  him 
from  rendering  his  account  of  the 
horrible  drama. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
very  proofs  of  the  guilt  (and  above  all 
the  details  of  its  heinous  character)  are 
such  as  cannot  be  given  here.  Suffice 
it  to  note  that  the  proofs  were  convinc¬ 
ing  enough  to  oblige  the  jury,  when 
called  upon  in  the  habitual  form  to 
declare,  “  Did  the  accused  murder 
Madeleine  Grille  ?” — to  answer  ‘‘  Yes,” 
adding  what  was  not  demanded  of 
them,  ”  and  with  premeditation  !” 

Let  it  parenthetically  be  brought 
home  to  contemporary  readeis  what  a 
difference  is  made  by  a  lapse  of  forty 
years  in  the  French  mind.  The  Antony 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  (the  father)  assas¬ 
sinates  Madame  d’Hervey,  who  is 
guilty,  but  bad  and  mad  though  he  be, 
his  impulse  is  yet  a  natural  one  :  he 
does  not  dishonor  his  mistress.  ”  Elle 
m’a  t6sist6,  je  I’ai  assassin^  !”  is  his 
first  cry.  Antony,  however  contemptible 
(and  above  all  ridiculous),  does  not  kill 
his  partner’s  fair  repute  ;  he  preserves 
her  honor,  such  as  it  is,  and  does  suc¬ 
ceed,  at  all  events,  in  killing  himself. 
But  Henri  Chambige,  who  had  no  ”  im¬ 
pulses,”  whose  nature  is  of  a  totally 
different  kind  (belonging  to  the  labora¬ 
tory)  dishonors  the  woman  he  does  not 
love,*  and  cheats  eternal  justice  by 
skilfully  evading  expiation.  He  does 
not  destroy  himself,  though  he  makes  a 
plausible  appearance  of  attempting  to  do 
so. 

If  Henri  Chambige  were  only  an  in¬ 
dividual,  he  might  be  ranked  as  a 
curiosity,  a  kind  of  lusus  natura,  and 
set  aside  as  accidental,  but  he  is  not  so  ; 
he  is  one  of  a  tribe,  nay,  more,  of  a 
species  ;  he  springs  from  a  collective 
source  and  represents  a  numerous 
“collectivity,”  as  the  current  phrase 
is.  Henri  Chambige  is  not  alone  one 

*  A  pan  of  the  creed  of  this  new  sect  is, 
that  they  are  *'  too  superior,  too  sublimated,” 
to  be  able  to  love. 


of  the  Decadents,  he  is  since  his  “  com¬ 
pletion  by  crime  ”  the  Decadent  par 
excellence — the  chief,  the  creature  born 
of  the  New  Thought  of  the  age  and 
carrying  its  principles  into  action. 
Listen  to  his  own  confession.  “  I  read 
everything,”  he  says,  “  I  read,  glutton¬ 
like,  the  books  where  I  found  answers 
to  my  solitary  communings  ...  a  part 
of  my  mind  saw  more  clearly  the  images 
borne  in  upon  my  disordered  and  smok¬ 
ing  brain  (roon  cerveau  fumant  et  d6' 
sordonn6  !).”  He  acknowledges  that 
what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  “  earth* 
quake  of  his  soul  “  has  been  “  too 
much  for  him,”  and  he  notes  a  state  of 
“  utter  prostration.”  His  expression 
is  the  following  :  “  I  was  incapable  of 
feeling  anything.  ...  I  cannot  love 
— I  am  exhausted — tired,  worn  out!” 
In  another  record  of  his  impressions 
(for,  one  and  all,  these  “  men  of  the 
laboratory”  are  impressionists  I),  he 
states  that  “  his  virginity  of  soul,  his 
vibrative  nature”  (we  shall  hear  more 
of  this)  “  conduced  to  a  violence  of 
suffering  unknown  to  others” — but  he 
is  sincere  enough  in  his  self-appreciation 
to  make  the  following  admission  with¬ 
out  shame — 

"More  than  women  I  laved  the  untrue!” 
{Plus  qiu  les  femmes  faimais  le  mensonge")  * 

Their  aptitude  for  the  lower  vices  of 
this  wonderful  race  in  the  midst  of  their 
unhuman  sublimation  is  well  worthy 
of  note,  and  their  faculty  of  lyin^ 
singularly  marked.  These  “higher'^ 
beings  are  curiously  complex,  and  unite 
to  the  immateriality  of  “  minds  that 
have  wings”  all  the  peculiar  cunning 
of  the  original  ape.  Henri  Chambige  is 
so  remarkable  indeed  in  his  affectionate 
appreciation  of  mendacity,  that  he 
prepares  his  crime  with  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary  cleverness,  concocting  a  small 
collection  of  letters  and  telegrams  from 
his  intended  victim,  which,  however,  as 
forgeries,  are  clumsily  enough  executed 
to  be  evident  at  first  sight  to  the  most 
ordinary  expert.  The  craft  of  the 
fingers  is  inferior  to  the  wily  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  brain. 


*  Quoted  by  M.  Anatole  France  (from  Henri 
Chambige's  own  publications)  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquently  indignant  of  the  numerous 
protests  printed  by  the  press  of  Paris  {Temps 
of  December,  1888). 
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As  above  stated,  Henri  Chambige 
stands  not  alone  in  the  rank  of  contem¬ 
porary  French  literature  of  fiction,  he  is 
not  only  one  among  the  many  moral 
and  intellectual  epileptics  of  our  age. 
He  is  the  head  of  a  school,  the  leader 
of  the  transformed  generation  for  which 
the  “  old  order”  is  making  place.  It 
is  enough  to  read  the  piinted,  and  pub¬ 
lished  declarations  of  the  faithful  alumni, 
of  the  adepts,  who  look  up  to  him,  vene¬ 
rate  him,  strive  to  imitate  him,  and  on  his 
condemnation  send  their  delegates  to 
him  to  shriek  out  in  a  scadalized  assize 
court,  "  Le  Bigne  !  c’est  lu  que  sont  Us 
honnfiles  gens  !” 

It  is  this  that  concerns  us,  for  it  is  in 
his  following,  in  his  school,  that  we 
have  to  maik  the  last  stage  of  the  down¬ 
ward  progression  of  French  thought. 
Henri  Chambige  is,  for  the  wretched 
dicaJemts  of  France,  their  “  great,  loyal, 
sincere,  vibrative  Hcnii,”*  whom  they 
surrounded  with 'their  ”  respectful  affec¬ 
tion,"  and  who  they  affirm  is  destined 
to  be  one  day  ‘‘  the  judge  of  those 
wretched  earthly  judges  who  have  dared 
to  judge  him. ’’ 

He,  Henri  Chambige,  has  attained* 
to  the  highest  ‘sensation,"  has  realized 
in  action  the  supremest  "  impression." 
He  is  to  be  bowed  down  to,  believed 
in  ;  for  what  is  the  profession  of  faith 
of  these  youthful  geniuses  ? 

"  Oui !  nous  sommes  des  d/lraqu/s  parre 
que  nos  p^res  intellectuels,  nos  livres,  ont  tene¬ 
ment  fait  tressaillir  toutes  les  cordes  de  noire 
dire  qu’ils  en  ont  tari  les  harmonies.  Nous 
sommes  des  d^s/ifuilibr^s  parce  que  nous  /levant 
an  dessns  des  plus  hautes  spirales  de  la  tour 
montante  de  t Id/e,  nous  sommes  sans  cesse  res- 
saisis  par  la  vie,  sur  laquelle  nous  venous  nous 
briser,  nayant  plus  le  balancier  du  bon  sests  ni 
la  euirasse  de  la  bravoure  !  nous  savuns  mon- 
ter.  mais  la  vie  ne  monte  pas  .  .  .  et  nous 
ne  savons  ok  tedeseemdre.  .  .  .  Nous  sommes 
des  Idches  parce  que  nous  sommes  des  faibles  I 

Here  is  the  theory  of  Henri  Cham¬ 
bige,  who  proclaims  that  his  victim 
ought  to  love  him  because  he  was  "  a 
gentle  weakling  "  (««  faib/e  doux).  In 
all  the  sterility  of  these  horrors — all 
"monsters”  being,  as  science  knows, 
unproductive — there  is,  however,  one 


*  All  these  passages,  and  worse,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preface  to  one  of  their  books  en¬ 
titled  Monsieur  de  Joyeux,  and  read  and  sold 
by  thousands  of  copies  ! 

New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  s 


good  that  is  actually  beginning  to  be 
perceptible  in  France,  the  abhorrence, 
namely,  that  the  excess  of  wrong  has 
called  forth.  Tolerance  has  broken 
down  at  last,  and  has  done  so  step  by 
step.  Sapho  already  caused  decent 
people  to  shake  their  heads  ;  but  Ger- 
minie  Lacerteux,  following  with  such  in¬ 
describable  effrontery  on  the  heels  of 
the  Crime  litliraire  of  the  Chambige 
crew  (lor  it  is  in  fact  a  collective  crime), 
raised  the  anger  of  the  Legislature  it¬ 
self,  and  fast  month  witnessed  in  the 
Flench  Senate  a  scene  such  as  had 
never  been  enacted  there  before,  a  par- 
ellel  to  that  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  few  months  back. 
Senator  after  senator  rose  in  revolt,  and 
in  the  name  of  common  morality  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  fair  repute  of  the 
country  before  foreign  nations,  demand¬ 
ed  of  the  Government  that  it  should 
immediately  forbid  such  scandals,  at 
which  the  public  was  nightly  showing 
its  horror  and  disgust  by  its  irresistible 
hissings  and  hootings. 

The  Minister's  answer  was  a  strange 
one  ;  in  much  embarrassment,  he  pro¬ 
tested  that  M.  de  Goncourt  was  a  chef 
d'icole,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  many 
followers  as  the  head  and  founder  of  a 
new  school  that  called  itself  "  literary,” 
blit  here  he  was  stopped  by  the  tumult,  ^ 
and  cams  to  an  end  by.  saying  that 
"  literary  questions  could  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Parliament." 

"  This  is  not  a  literary  question," 
was  shouted  out,  "  it  is  a  question  of 
public  morals,  of  public  decency." 

And  so  at  last  we  have  seen  that  ran  st 
of  all  feelings  in  France  :  a  genuine  feel- 
ingof  indignation  openly  expressed.  You 
may  find  almost  everything  in  French 
thought  ;  you  will  rarely  if  ever,  in  the 
noblest  even,  find  indignation. 

Moli^re  and  Saint  Simon  are  here  the 
only  masters,  but  both  lie  out  of  my 
domain,  for  both  are  Specialists. 
Moli^ie  is  by  trade  a  dramatic  creator  ; 
his  business  is  to  show  human  beings  in 
action,  not  to  think  thoughts  w'hence 
generations  of  human  beings  shall 
spring.  Saint  Simon’s  metier  is  to  nar¬ 
rate  facts,  the  deeds  of  other  people, 
and  to  comment  upon  what  other  people 
did.  His  trade  is  that  of  an  autobiog¬ 
rapher  who  makes  the  confession  of 
those  around  him.  Neither  are  specu- 
38 
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lative  idealists  or  concerned  in  any  way 
with  what  the  Chambige  ciiminals  style 
“  La  tour  montante  de  I’ld^e”  (!  !  !) 
But  in  both  the  note  of  indignation  is 
loud  and  strong.  Alceste  is  as  impla¬ 
cable  against  the  baseness  of  his  fellow- 
men  as  Shakespeare’s  Timon,  and  the 
rude  inimitable  eloquence  of  St.  Simon 
has  the  secret  of  a  hery  scorn  that  is 
often  held,  peculiar  to  Shakespeare  him¬ 
self. 

But,  above  all,  in  the  case  of  Moliere 
there  is  life  ;  healthy,  vigorous,  well- 
balanced  life,  and  M.  Biunetiere  may 
be  not  far  wrong  when  he  says,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  idealism  of  the  seventeenth 
century,*  that  the  '*  most  considerable 
influence,”  and  most  generative  for  the 
future,  may  perhaps  be  his,  of  whom, 
in  that  sense  least  has  been  said — of 
Molieie.  What  M.  Biunetiere  ventures 
to  call  ”  La  Philosophic  de  Moli^re  ” 
is  the  very  scourge  of  the  school  of  de¬ 
cay  ;  and  if  the  miserablef  group  of 
decadents  could  appreciate  such  manli¬ 
ness  and  truth,  they  might — sicklied 
o’er  as  they  are  with  their  own  pale 
cast  of  Thought,  J — cast  off  their  grave 
clothes  and  crawl  forth  into  the  sunlight  , 
of  life. 

The  idolatry  of  weakness  leads  to 
every  possible  evil,  and  has  to  be 
stamped  out  by  any  nation  that  means 
to  endure.  It  is  not  good  for  cripples 
to  wrestle  with  Hercules,  or  for  dwarfs 
and  pygmies  to  imitate  the  Gods. 

11. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  call  the 
French  a  thoughtful  race  ;  collectively 

*  In  a  conference  held  last  December. 

f  **  What  have  we  fallen  to?"  exclaims  M. 
Anatole  France,  in  the  above-quoted  article  of 
the  Temps.  "You  dare  to  glorify  such  crimes 
as  these  ;  the  only  name  your  wretched  friend 
has  a  title  to,  is  that  of  ‘  Miserable  !'  '  Mise¬ 
rable  ’’  thrice  ‘  Miserable  !  ’  ” 

X  In  his  famous  essay  on  Pascal,  M.  Ville- 
main  cannot  avoid  recognizing  the  influence  of 
disease.  “  His  entire  activity,*'  he  says, 
'*  was  confined  to  his  intellect  only,  all  the  rest 
was  destroyed  ” — and  he  quotes  his  own  fear¬ 
ful  words  upon  human  life  :  “  yir  m’ai  pu  m'y 
mtriUr—je  ne  puis  etre  dans  la  societe  de  mes 
■emblables— de  personnes  miserables  comme 
moi,  impuissantes  romme  moi  I"  This  is  the 
despair  of  the  unattainable — "  II  portait  tous 
nos  maux  en  lui  !*’  adds  the  great  critic. 
True  !  and  it  is  as  despair  sublime.  But  what 
a  source  for  the  Thought  of  a  generation  to 
*'  lodge"  in  I 


they  are  to  excess  thoughtless  ;  neither 
are  they  a  reflecting  nation — and  yet, 
French  society,  that  which  once  deserv¬ 
edly  bore  the  name  of  **  la  grande 
soci^t6  Fran9aise,”  was  pre-eminently 
a  society  of  thinkers,  and  more  than 
any  others,  have  the  sons  of  France 
been  shaped  (rather  than  governed)  by 
the  thinkers  ot  her  thoughts. 

The  word  itself  has  to  be  explained  ; 
it  will  be  objected  that  without  Thought 
nothing  is  and  that  the  entire  achieve¬ 
ments  of  humanity  rest  on  initiatory 
thought — quite  so  ;  but  this  implies  the 
application  of  thought,  its  subordination 
to  a  perhaps  circumscribed  aim.  This 
is  not  abstract  thought,  not  the  prime 
proof  of  Being  proclaimed  by  the 
**  cogito  ergo  sum  ”  of  Descartes  ; 
whereas  what  is  peculiar  to  France  is 
the  existence  of  gieat  men  whose  great¬ 
ness  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
thinkers  of  thoughts — of  thoughts  not 
to  be  vulgarly  applied,  discoverers  of 
first  principles,  seers,  like  Euclid,  of 
the  ”  Shadow  of  the  Divine.” 

In  these  men  be  it  noted  the  thought 
does  not  suggest  of  necessity  an  act. 
The  grandest  thinkers  of  France  rarely 
if  ever  think  the  thoughts  of  men  of 
action.  Their  life  is  occupied  by  the 
perpetual  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  it¬ 
self,  the  practice  as  it  were  of  the  gym¬ 
nastics  of  the  soul.  And  on  this  point  it 
would  be  well  to  dwell,  for  it  may  be 
found  to  lead  to  much  more  in  ”  our 
philosophy  ”  than  has  commonly  been 
supposed.  Immediate  results  are  un¬ 
heeded  by  these  thinkers,  their  interest 
attaches  to  the  instrument,  not  to  the 
accidents  of  being  ;  creation  no  doubt 
is,  but  a  much  more  important  fact  is, 
that  these  thinkeis  should  reflect  crea¬ 
tion  in  the  mirror  of  their  brain.  The 
business  of  their  life  is  to  think. 

Undeniably  it  speaks  highly  for  the 
intellect  of  France,  that  undying  fame 
should  be  awarded  to  these  seers.  The 
English  in  this  identical  sphere  can  per¬ 
haps  refer  to  Bacon  only  (for  they  are 
as  a  nation  much  given  to  positive  re¬ 
sults),  but  they  do  not  keep  Bacon  for¬ 
ever  before  their  eyes,  whilst  in  Fiance 
Pascal  or  Montaigne,  for  instance,  are 
still  generative  powers,  tn  whom  whoso¬ 
ever  resorts  to  the  practice  of  mental 
anatomy  consciously  or  unconsciously 
refers.  They  are  the  two  sovereign 
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sources  which,  to  (his  hour,  feed  the 
smaller  streams.  From  their  mighty 
depths  spring  the  currents  which — navi¬ 
gated  by  inferior  though  still  illustrious 
geniuses — are,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
merging  rapidly  into  the  treacherous 
ocean,  termed  by  moderns  Psychology. 
Descartes,  though  of  altogether  a  lesser 
order,  is  the  first  to  say  the  word  :  **  I 
am  because  I  think  !"  Pascal  follows, 
and  proclaims  the  dogma  of  thought : — 

“  Toute  noire  dignity  consiste  dans  la 
pcnsee  :  c’est  de  1&  qu’il  faui  nous  relever, 
HOH  de  Pespace  ou  de  la  dttr/e  /  ’ 

Thus  making  the  fact  of  the  thinking- 
power  supreme. 

We  shall  see  how,  in  weaker  natures, 
the  perversion  of  this  doctrine  leads  to 
the  diseased  intellectuality  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age. 

One  curious  circumstance  becomes 
evident  to  the  careful  student  of  Pascal, 
and  he  himself  has  laid  down  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  he  must  be  judged  if  the 
whole  significance  of  his  teaching  is  to 
be  seised.  Apart  from  the  value  of  the 
thought  expressed,  he  lays  stress  of 
urgency  on  the  origin  of  the  thought. 
“Whence  came  it?’’  he  demands. 
“  Where,”  to  use  his  own  particular 
phrase,  “  was  it  lodged  in  the  thinker  ?“ 
That  its  existence  may  be  of  essential 
use  is  admitted,  and  generations  may 
profit  by  it,  but  its  derivation  is  of 
greater  consequence  still.  Where  lies 
its  source  ?  That  is  the  question. 

As  far  as  the  greatest  idealist  of 
modern  ages  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
but  one  answer  :  the  thought  of  Blaise 
Pascal  comes  from  Euclid  ;  but  comes 
direct,  and  here  lies  the  truth  which 
many  who  believe  they  know  him  well  ap¬ 
preciate  insutiiciently. 

The  point  to  lay  hold  of,  therefore,  if 
(he  inmost  recesses  of  Pascal’s  mind  are 
to  be  penetrated,  is  the  point  of  initial 
inspiration  and  the  mode  by  which  the 
thought  attains  its  external  shape,  the 
ways  it  wanders  over  until  revealed  to 
the  outer  world.  On  this  depends  the 
possession  of  the  true  Pascalian  idea, 
than  which  our  time  has  few  nobler 
gains,  for  it  proves  that  he  who  is  the 
fount  of  psychology  (at  least  in  his  own 
country)  rested  his  idealism  on  his  in¬ 
stinct  of  mathematical  truth. 


III. 

Montaigne  bears  date  1533-159*  ; 
Descartes  1596-1650 ;  Pascal  1623- 
1662.  Pascal  is  the  latest  comer,  but 
with  regard  to  the  progression  of  French 
thought  he  must  be  taken  first.  Net 
only  are  the  larger  number  of  philo¬ 
sophical  writers  and  moralists  in  France 
preoccupied  mentally  by  him,  but  his 
peculiar  transcendentalism  has  probably 
led,  through  strange  and  deviating  paths, 
to  the  bewildering  theories  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour  ;  to  the  hallucinations  induc¬ 
ing  the  belief  that  to  be  apart  from 
common  humanity  is  to  be  superior  to 
it. 

There  is  a  want  of  humanity  in  Pas¬ 
cal.  Nothing  is  furnished  him  by  the 
experience  of  life.  He  has  no  fellows, 
but  is  the  effect  of  a  cause  existing 
over  two  thousand  years  ago. 

There  is  no  greater  error  than  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  Pascal  as  ’*  le  premier  des  geo- 
metres,”  and  to  esteem  him  learned  in 
mathematics.  He  had  learnt  nothing, 
knew  nothing  of  geometrical  science, 
when  suddenly  the  soul  of  Euclid  was 
found  incarnate  in  the  child  of  twelve. 
There  is  the  reason  of  Pascal’s  intellec¬ 
tual  being  ;  there  the  particular  spot 
wherein  the  “  thought  is  lodged.” 
Now  you  understand  his  banishment  of 
man  “  frt^  space  and  time,”*  and  his 
creed  of  the  “  dignity  ”  of  humanity 
lying  in  the  capacity  of  thought. 

Read  Condorcet  ;  it  is  impossible  too 
earnestly  to  |teflect  on  the  facts  of  his 
statement  : — f 

"  Etienne  Pascal  had,  on  principle,  kept  out 
of  his  son's  reach  all  bcwks  in  any  way  touch¬ 
ing  upon  geometry,  (earing  lest  the  mental 
absorption', to  which  such  studies  lead  might 
divert  the  boy’s  attention  from  more  immedi¬ 
ately  useful  studies,  such  as  the  two  classical 
languages  .  .  .  the  child,  however,  had,  here 
and  there,  caught  sight  of  figures  which  he 
copied,  but  the  meaning  whereof  he  had  never 
heard  explained." 

Yes;  but  these  “figures”  were  the 
signs  of  the  child’s  language,  in  them 
spoke  Blaise  Pascal’s  mother  tongue. 
With  these  signs  lying  dormant  for  two 


*  “  C’est  de  la  pens£e  qu’il  faut  nous  relever 
— HOM  de  Cespaee  ou  de  la  durie." 

f  A  biography  better  even  than  Madame 
Perier’s,  because  fuller  of  plain  statements  of 
fact. 
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thousand  years  in  his  inmost  soul,  the 
consciousness  of  Being  broke  over  him  as 
the  light  of  dawn,  and  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  thirty-second  proposition 
of  the  Elements^  the  key  in  him  to  every¬ 
thing  else. 

Hence  the  Pens^es  sur  t homme,  on 
which  alone  rest  his  claims  to  immoi- 
talit) — the  remainder  of  his  works, 
however  remarkable,  being  not  out  of 
mortal  reach,  whereas  the  Pens'tes  are. 

Dull-eyed  commentators  are  wont  to 
adduce  as  a  proof  of  Pascal's  extraor¬ 
dinary  gifts  that,  besides  his  “  literary 
work”  (as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it) 
he  had  also  guessed  at  a  problem  of 
mathematical  science  ;  in  this  they  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  two  are  inseparable, 
and  that  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the 
written  judgments  come  from  the  innate 
sense  of  the  sovereign  simplicity  of  geo¬ 
metrical  truth.  It  is  from  this  distinct 
vision  of  the  true  that  is  derived  all 
Pascal’s  strength,  and  the  natural  un- 
naturalness  of  the  process  constitutes  its 
incomparable  grandeur.  The  term  “  lit¬ 
erary  ”  should  never  be  linked  with  the 
name  of  Pascal.  Literary,  Pascal  never 
was,  and  he  is  the  greatest  wielder  of 
the  French  tongue  only  when  he  ex¬ 
presses  transcendental  thought. 

The  Provindales,  for  example,  are 
the  production  of  a  man  endowed  with 
the  keenest  aptitude  for  satire,  and 
conning  exceedingly  in  words,  but  not 
always  avoiding  a  certain  coarseness  in 
the  ardor  of  attack.  The  Provincialts 
are  wittily  incisive  in  parts,  not  con¬ 
tinuously  so,  and  narrowly  controversial. 

But  turn  to  the  magnificence  of  such 
passages  as  the  following  : — 

“  It  ne  faut  pas  que  I’Univers  enticr  s’arme 
-pour  ^eraser  rtiomaie  :  une  vapeur,  une  goutie 
d’eau  suffit  pour  le  tucr  ;  mais  quand  I’Uni¬ 
vers  r6crascrait  I’homme  seraii  encore  plus 
noble  que  ce  qui  le  tue,  parcequ'il  sait  quit 
mmrt ;  et  I'avantage  qu’il  a  sur  lui  I'Univcrs 
n’en  sait  rien.  .  .  .! 

”...  La  grandeur  de  I'homme  apparait  en 
ce  qu'il  se  connalt  miserable  !" 

There  you  are  brought  in  full  sight 
of  the  “source”  of  the  thought; 
whence  it  comes  and  where  it  “  lodges” 
in  the  thinker  becomes  plain.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  clear  vision  of  that  which 
forever  is,  and  the  inconceivable  beauty 
of  its  form  reflects  but  the  truth  whereof 
it  really  is  the  splendor. 

Points,  lines,  and  angles,  spaces,  and 


quantities,  these  are  what  the  vulgar 
comprehend  in  the  teachings  of  the  arch 
seer  ;  these  are  what  they  apply  to  their 
various  terrestrial  wants  and  uses.* 

Pascal  is  himself  a  discoverer,  nothing 
intervenes  between  him  and  the  truth. 
He  is  himself  in  the  ombre  de  Dieu,  and 
knows  that  Euclid  opens  the  wide 
portals  of  the  Infinite.  Granted  that 
there  is  no  humanity  in  Pascal  (Villc- 
main  says,  ”  Pascal  est  accus^  de  ne 
jamais  parler  au  coeur  ”),  granted  that 
he  wants  sympathy,  that  there  is  no 
throb  of  the  sentient  flesh,  no  trace  of 
indulgence,  no  impress  of  the  weakness¬ 
es  of  passion  ;  it  is  all  true  ;  it  is  ideal¬ 
ism  carried  to  its  most  formidable  height 
and  full  of  dangers,  dangerous  as  the 
irresistible  attraction  of  the  Void. 

Truly,  here  lies  the  secret  peril. 
From  such  altitudes  as  these,  frigid  and 
dazzling  as  icebergs  at  the  Pole,  whither 
fall  those  when  they  do  fall,  who  have 
imprudently  sought  to  scale  them — into 
featureless  unfathomable  space  where 
the  mind  has  no  hold,  the  reason  no 
refuge,  where  despair  alone  remains. 

“  What  right  has  Wolfgang  to  aspire 
to  be  more  than  a  man  ?”  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  Herder’s  touching  Goethe.  In 
a  certain  degree  the  words  are  applicable 
to  Pascal,  only  he  was  without  the  am¬ 
bitious  will  to  “  aspire.”  There  was 
nothing  of  Prometheus  in  him.  He 
was  born  on  the  topmost  peaks  of  an 
implacable  idealism,  where  Nature  is 
lost  to  view,  and  his  own  unnatural  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  common  human 
element  induces  in  his  followers  an  un¬ 
conscious  perversity. 

Humanity  avenges  itself. 

Despair  of  superhuman  attainment 
shatters  the  mind,  destroys  its  balance, 
and  it  becomes  clear  too  late,  that,  as  al¬ 
ready  observed,  to  be  out  of  humanity 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  above  it. 

Closely  examined,  the  germ  of  mod- 


*  The  most  enihusiastic  lover  of  Euclid  of 
whom  we  know.  Dr.  Hawtrey,  condenses  the 
whole  grandeur  of  geometry  in  reality  into  the 
Elements,  and  never  goes  beyond  the  *’  glori¬ 
ous  first  six  books,"  as  far  at  least  as  con¬ 
cerns,  not  the  application,  but  the  thought  of 
Euclid.  It  is  with  the  Elements  that  he  makes, 
as  he  himself  says,  **  of  Euclid  a  book  of  life 
and  meaning.”  He,  like  Pascal,  is  animated 
by  the  joy  of  the  truth  — not  its  usefulness. 
See  Hawtrey’s  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of 
Euclid. 
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ern  pessimism  in  r'rance  is  to  be  found 
in  Pascal,  and  from  him  the  progression 
of  French  thought  has,  in  the  end,  led 
downwards. 

IV. 

Two  things  were  wanting  in  the  period 
when  the  faculties  of  Frenchmen  were 
at  their  climax  :  the  hard  inglorious 
discipline  of  mere  duty,  and  the  occu* 
pation  of  politics.  Without  the  former 
you  may  have  what  are  termed  “  he¬ 
roes  ” — Cond6s  and  Turennes  or  Mau¬ 
rice  de  Saxes — you  can  have  neither 
Kaiser  Friedrich  der  Dritte,  nor  Wash¬ 
ington,  nor  VVellington,  nor  Gordon. 
Without  the  latter  you  lack  the  solid 
wholesome  food  which  gives  balance  to 
speculative  natures. 

Had  politics,  as  the  public  school  of 
life,  existed  in  their  modern  develop¬ 
ment  in  Montaigne’s  time,  Montaigne 
might  have  been  a  statesman  ;  as  it 
was,  he  was  the  scholar  par  excellence^ 
'*  le  grand  classique,"  the  man  in 
whom  the  public  life  of  the  Ancients  is 
incainate.  Montaigne  is  an  Ancient,  his 
Thought  is  lodged  in  the  classic  ages. 
The  progression  of  his  thought  leads  di* 
rect  toward  the  traditions  of  antiquity, 
revivified  as  they  were,  in  the  woiks  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  is 
more  of  Montaigne  in  Corneille  than  is 
suspected. 

Montaigne  overflows  with  life,  and  is 
no  worshipper  of  abstractions.  He  per¬ 
sonifies  equilibrium  physically  and 
morally,  and  no  healthier  study  than 
his  works  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  No 
one  places  his  thought  higher  than 
Montaigne,  but  it  is  alwa)S  placed  in 
life.  He  is  never  carried  away  by  pure 
idealism,  and  the  unreal-absolute  has  no 
charms  for  him.  Still,  it  is  the  species 
that  is  forever  before  his  eyes — what 
the  Germans  denominate  the  “  Ur 
T>pus.”  Later  French  writers  write 
of  men,  whereas  he  is  busy  with  his 
kind.  It  is  always,  essentially,  of  man¬ 
kind  that  Montaigne  treats.* 

*  I  purposely  avoid  treating  of  Descartes, 
he  is  distinctly  an  applier  of  thought.  '*  Jt 
Pentt,  dene  jt  tuis,”  lays  down  a  theory,  pro¬ 
pounds  a  system,  founds  a  method  whereby 
Cartesianism  shall  become  the  law  of  the 
world.  Descartes'  trade  is  to  establish  his 
philosophy,  and  reconcile  with  it  most  other 
creeds  and  conventions.  He  serves  a  special 
purpose. 


Above  all  other  subjects  his  thought 
fixes  itself  upon  the  just  and  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  gift  of  life.  He 
prospectively  anathematizes  the  glocm 
and  ascetism  of  certain  future  moralists 
of  the  seventeenth  century  who  “  cease 
to  live  so  long  before  they  die,”  and 
his  source  of  Thought  is  in  the  belief 
that  life  must  be  accepted  as  a  boon  and 
manfully  made  the  best  of.  ”  J’aime  la 
vie  !"  he  exclaims,  ”  ct  la  culture  telle 
qu’il  a  plu  a  Dieu  nous  I’octroyer  .  .  . 
on  fait  tort  a  ce  grand  et  tout  puissant 
donneur  de  refuser  son  don,  I’annuler 
et  desfigurer.”  But  Montaigne  is  no 
epicurean,  no  mere  enjoyer  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  circumstances  of  life.  His  doctrine 
is  that  man  should  be  forever  equal  to 
his  fate — the  more  so  as  his  fate  is 
mostly  of  his  own  making. 

”  II  fault  dire  toujours  bott^  et  prest 
i  partir  ”  is  his  creed,  and  he  treats 
death  courteously,  nor  even  rails  or 
rages  querulously  against  it.  ”  There 
can  be  no  ill  in  life,”  he  says,  for 
those  who  esteem  there  is  in  leaving  it 
no  evil,”  and  in  the  untroubled  serenity 
of  his  nature-worship  he  foreshadows 
the  inflexibility  of  the  stoic  of  modern 
times:  of  Goethe.  ”  Mchr  Licht  ”  is 
the  eagle  cry  of  the  spirits  who  con¬ 
front  the  Eternal  without  fear. 

Montaigne’s  complaint  is  that  man 
shrinks  f)om  nature :  ”  Nous  avons 
abandonn^  nature,”  he  says,  ”  et  lui 
voulons  apprendre  sa  le9on,  elle,  qui 
nous  menait  si  heureusement  et  si  suie- 
ment  !” 

This  wisdom  he  takes  from  his  life¬ 
long  familiarity  with  the  ancients,*  as 
from  them  comes  that  elevated  tone  of 
human  thought  (for  Montaigne  is  always 
human)  that  invariably  ascribes  to  man 
the  capacity  of  the  noblest  deeds.  Soc¬ 
rates  and  Plato,  Seneca  and  Tacitus, 
Miltiades,  Leonidas,  all  those  who  by 
acts  and  words  (more  still  by  acts  than 
words)  taught  the  glorious  lessons  of  self- 
saciifice,*enthusiasm,  energy,  and  endu¬ 
rance — all  these  were  not  teachers  whose 
doctrines  he  learned  in  books,  but 
friends,  companions,  equals,  in  whose 
lives  his  own  life  was  mixed  up,  and 

*  Montaigne’s  father  had  his  son  taught  to 
know  Latin  and  speak  it  before  learning 
French.  He  in  fact  was  horn  in  Latin  and 
learned  French  as  a  foreign  longue. 
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whose  tongue  he  had  lisped  from  his 
cradle. 

What  Euclid  was  to  Pascal,  that  to 
Montaigne  was  the  soul  of  the  ancients 
who  had  felt  the  **  God  within  them.” 

His  thought  lodges  in  antiquity,  but 
in  the  living  life  and  activity  of  its  he¬ 
roes,  not  in  the  dry  chronicles  of  their 
passage  upon  earth. 

Still  in  all  this  so  real  is  Montaigne, 
so  keen  his  vision,  so  unprejudiced  his 
mind,  and  so  open  on  every  side  to  all 
possibilities,  that  he  alone  has  an  intui¬ 
tion  of  the  strange  truths  to  which  our 
own  immediate  generation  is  tending. 
Let  any  unbiassed  reader  study  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

Je  mets  en  doute  que  rhomme  soil 
pourvu  de  touts  sens  naturels.  Je  veois  plu- 
tieurs  animauz,  Ics  uns  sans  la  veue,  aultres  sans 
I’ouie — qui  scait  si  4  nous  aussi,  il  ne  manque 
pas  encores  un,  deux,  trois,  et  pluseurs  aultres 
sens.  ...  II  n'tst  pas  (trlain  que  nous  puissions 
cognaislre  toutes  ckoses  ni  toutes  Us  qualitls  des 
chases  .  .  .  que  scait-on  si  le  genre  humain 
faict  une  sottise  h  faulte  de  quelque  sens,  et  que 
pour  ce  default  la  plupart  du  visage  des  chases 
nous  sail  cachit  .  .  .  nous  formons  une  verity 
par  la  consultation  et  concurrence  de  nos 
cinq  sens  ;  mais  a  F adventure  fallait  il  laccorde 
dt  huict  ou  de  dix  et  Uur  contribution  pour  Tap- 
percevair  certainetnent  el  en  son  essence.”  .  .  . 
**  //  est  probable  que  nos  sens  ne  sont  ni  asset 
nombrtux  ni  de  nature  a  pouvoir  cognaistre  la 
veritl /” 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  door  opened 
not  only  upon  Darwinism  and  Selection, 
and  Origin  of  Species,  but  upon  all  the 
physiologico-psychological  (a  plague  on 
such  words  !)  theories  of  the  present 
hour  in  France  !  for  what  is  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  adepts  in  the  new  science  of 
brain  and  nerve  phenomena — branching 
into  the  occult,  laying  bare  the  pretend¬ 
ed  intersection  of  the  physical  and 
moral  being,  and  compassing  the  ulti¬ 
mate  destruction  of  man's  individual 
responsibility  ?  It  is  that  the  complete 

visage  des  choses  ”  is  hidden  from  us, 
not  because  it  in  itself  is  not,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  endowed  with  the 
senses  whereby  to  perceive  it.  This 
has  perhaps  been  as  imperfectly  studied 
in  Montaigne  as  the  immediate  Eu¬ 
clidean  identity  has  been  in  Pascal. 

Montaigne’s  thought,  which  rises  in 
antiquity,  proceeds  towards  the  creators 
and  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
through  them  to  the  critics  of  the 
eighteenth,  until  the  scientific  seekers 


of  our  time,  more  and  more  disdainful 
of  nature,  invent  a  mankind  unknown 
to  our  forefathers,  but  to  whom,  by  a 
mixture  of  mysticism  and  materialism 
weirdly  interwoven,  is  revealed  the  true 
aspect  of  things  (the  complete  '*  visage 
des  choses”)  hidden  from  our  species 
by  the  deficiency  of  its  senses. 

V. 

After  Montaigne’s  death  we  come  to 
the  period  of  the  Creators,  of  those  who 
embody  their  conceptions  ;  for  to  think 
is  not  necessarily  to  create,  and  when 
Descartes  says  that  because  we  think 
therefore  we  are,  he  simply  affirms  that, 
from  the  fact  of  thinking  we  take  the 
proof  of  having  been  ourselves  created  ; 
he  does  not  infer  that  any  power  is 
given  us  of  creating. 

The  French  were  slow  to  take  to  ro¬ 
mance,  or  indeed  fiction  of  any  kind, 
compared,  for  example,  with  other 
nations,  and  it  is  only  after  such  men 
as  Montaigne  have  forged  their 
minds,”*  and  such  as  Pascal  have  left 
the  record  of  truth  seen  face  to  face, 
that  another  generation  comes  upon  the 
scene,  whose  mission  it  is  to  ”  sing 
History.” 

In  the  seventeenth  century  France 
shows  relatively  little  imagination,  very 
little  creative  energy,  and  to  this  day  she 
has  in  her  annals  no  Shakespeare,  and 
no  Goethe,  no  Richardson,  no  Walter 
Scott  to  show.  She  has  dramatists  (for 
the  drama  is  her  particular  form  of 
fiction),  and  she  counts  very  soon  the 
first  critical  writers  in  the  world.  Cor¬ 
neille  was  a  very  young  man  twenty 
years  after  Montaigne’s  death,  and  the 
classical  spirit  of  the  grand  old  Girondin 
had  been  breathing  its  fire  into  the  veins 
of  France  for  nearly  forty  years  when 
Cinna  and  Les  Horaces  were  produced. 
The  passage  from  the  ancients  to  the 
moderns  is  opened  by  Racine  in  Btri' 
nice,  than  which  no  novelist  of  our  time 
(not  Madame  Sand  herself)  ever  con¬ 
ceived  a  more  touching  tale,  or  wrote  a 
more  delicate  analysis  of  the  human 
heart. 

Directly  we  have  to  do  with  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  men,  with  the  creators,  we  come 

*  Montaigne's  expression  is  “  forger  son 
ime"— but  the  whole  context  of  his  works 
tends  to  prove  that  “  mens  ”  is  the  truer 
equivalent. 
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to  the  critics,  to  the  explainers  of  other 
men’s  works.  Henceforth  for  the 
next  two  centuries  the  inspiring  medium 
of  French  thought  is  criticism.  With 
those  who  embody  their  thought  in  liv¬ 
ing  forms  we  have  those  who  discourse 
of  them,  and  tell  us  what  they  mean. 
Let  no  one  deem  this  an  inferior  voca¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  as  much  imagination  in 
La  Bru}ere,  or,  a  hundred  years  later, 
in  Diderot,  as  in  the  poets  of  their  day. 
Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
studying  Jean  Paul’s  yEsthetik  or  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  on  Homer,  or  Ruskin  on 
any  subject,  will  find  therein  as  much 
original  fire  as  would  furnish  half-a- 
dozen  works  of  fiction.  No  !  criticism 
as  the  French  practised  it  was  a  splendid 
art,  and  the  advent  of  Nicolas  Boileau 
was  a  great  event,  for  he  inaugurated 
it.  The  moralists  became  critical — 
namely,  were  the  commentators  of  the 
inventors  who  went  before. 

La  Bruy^re,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Vau- 
venargues,  and  the  lesser  writers  who 
intervene  between  the  rise  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  from  Montaigne,  Descartes,  and 
Pascal  to  Voltaire,  through  the  ency¬ 
clopaedists  to  the  Revolution  are  (with 
all  respect  be  it  stated)  of  a  parasite 
species  ;  they  feed  on  the  productions 
of  others,  and  are  to  the  original  ideal¬ 
ists  what  the  composers  of  operas,  such 
as  Rossini  or  Meyerbeer,  are  to  the 
great  symphonists,  such  as  Beethoven  or 
Mozart. 

In  the  realm  of  ideas  positive  proof  is 
unattainable.  There  is  no  law,  no  text, 
to  which  to  refer  for  authority  ;  what  is 
needed  is  the  consent  of  those  whose 
brains  are  cast  in  the  same  mould — 
more  you  cannot  hope  for.  '*  Ces 
gens-l^,’’  said  Paul  Louis  Courier  of 
the  Ideologues  ;  “  n’ont  pas  le  crane 
fait  comme  moi.” 

I  am  laying  down  no  principle  to 
build  theories  upon  that  shall  be  strong 
as  granite  rocks,  preaching  no  dogma 
that  all  men  must  acknowledge  or  be 
excommunicated  as  undeniable,  hope¬ 
less  heretics.  I  am  seeking  for  appear¬ 
ances  which,  in  a  strongly  impressionist 
sense,  justify  the  assumption  of  certain 
moral  relationships,  and  constitute  the 
signs  of  a  certain  psychological  condi¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  find  the  "  source”  of 
the  thought  which  at  the  present  hour  is 


leading  to  such  extraordinary  results  in 
France.  I  am  seeking  for  signs,  not 
dogmatical  or  legal  evidence,  of  the 
connection  between  the  hyper-idealistic 
element  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
and  the  hyper  scientific  creeds  of  the 
existing  generation.  I  want  to  see 
where  is  “  lodged  ”  the  thought  of  the 
unnatural  sect  who  are  now  denying 
any  superiority  to  man  save  that  of  the 
intellect  only,  and  who  in  their  ecstatic 
ravings,  exalt  crime  into  the  sphere  of 
sublimity.* 

Where  is  then  the  link  between  the 
visionary  to  whom  the  abstract-absolute 
alone  is  real,  and  the  “  laboratory  man  ” 
who  recognizes  no  rule  save  the  mo¬ 
mentary  impulse  of  his  own  imagination  ? 
Is  it  not  in  the  being  who  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  in  space  or  time,  but  in  the 
cloudy  ill-defined  regions  of  irresponsi¬ 
bility  ?f 

If  this  strange  mixture  of  science  and 
ultra-idealism  that  is  now  actually  in¬ 
spiring  a  large  proportion  of  the  literary 
producers  of  France  finds  its  sources  of 
thought  anywhere  in  the  past,  it  is  in 
the  want  of  humanity  of  a  certain  phil¬ 
osophy.  I  must  be  allowed  to  coin  a 
word,  and  say  it  is  in  the  unmoral,  un- 
huraan  element  that  it  finds  the  home 
wherein  to  lodge. 

Its  ultimate  aim  is  to  liberate  man 
from  his  noblest  trust,  responsibility, 
and  cast  him  forth  into  infinitude  .  .  . 
“  Un  n^ant  .  .  .  non  moins  distant  de 
son  6tre,  du  n6ant  d’oit  il  est  tii6,  que 
de  I’infini  cu  il  sera  englouti. 

In  the  one  theory  man  is  isolated, 
cast  to  the  winds,  and  utterly  dissevered 
from  his  kind  ;  in  the  other  (which  is 
equally  adopted  by  “  les  jeunes”)  he 
is  excused,  held  blameless  for  his  crimes 
because  of  his  connection  with  the  past ; 
for  any  sin  he  may  commit  his  ancestors 
are  really  responsible.  This  is  the 
pathological  or  positive  scientific  theory 
in  which  each  individual  escapes  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  name  of  inheritance, 
and  in  which  in  the  end  the  physical 
part  of  his  nature  is  so  identified  with 
what  was  once  denominated  his  soul, 
that  from  some  quiver  of  some  nerve  or 

*  See  The  Ethical  Decrees  of  the  Literary 
admirers  of  Henri  Chambige. 

f  Pascal's  affirmation  that  “  Thomme  ne 
doit  se  r^r^rer  ni  de  I’espace  ni  de  la  dui^e.” 

J  Pensdes  surV Homme. 
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some  palpable  peculiarity  of  the  gray 
substance  of  his  brain  are  in  reality 
derived  all  the  soul*stirring  events 
hitherto  ascribed  to  his  will,  to  his  idea, 
to  what  has  been  reputed  to  be  his 
mind.  The  appreciations  of  his  very 
senses  are  swept  away  and  replaced  by 
others  ;  and  all  the  splendors  of  her* 
oism,  and  all  the  appalling  crimes  that 
history  has  chronicled  as  due  to  the 
individual  self  of  man,  are  to  be  hence* 
forth  regarded  as  the  mere  consequences 
of  a  physical  disposition  dependent  in 
the  last  resort  on  some  curious  combi¬ 
nation  to  be  discovered  in  his  material 
structure.  The  only  reliable  historian 
must  henceforth  be  the  anatomist.  He 
docs  not  deny  the  fact  of  the  soul,  but 
he  tries  to  explain  what  it  is  made  of. 

Montaigne  would  really  seem  to  have 
guessed  at  this  when  he  hinted  at  a 
transformation  of  man’s  actual  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  should  help  him  to  perceive 
more  accurately  ”  le  visage  des  choses,” 
all  the  aspects  of  things  now  hidden  to 
our  imperfect  view.  The  extremes 
meet.  The  grand  seers  of  the  past 
were  strong  enough  to  carry  their  dis¬ 
coveries  and  look  the  eternal  in  the 
face  ;  the  present  race  has  been  withered 
by  the  glare. 

The  achievements  of  our  predecessors 
often  test  on  divination  ;  those  of 
their  followers  savor  of  dissection.  But 
dissection  implies  the  corpse  !  And  it 
is  on  the  decayed  body  they  are  at  work. 
Healthy  life  resists  the  dissecting- 
knife,  and  lets  no  unholy  hand  snatch 
the  secrets  it  freely  gives  up  to  the  ini¬ 


tiated  and  the  pure.  It  is  with  decom¬ 
position  that  the  young  school  is  busy, 
and  in  decomposition  that  they  are 
searching  for  some  of  the  elements 
wherewith  to  complete  their  brain-crea¬ 
tion — their  “  man  of  the  laboratory.” 
Unhappily  the  public  of  France  has 
aided  them.  Money — representing  in 
reality  the  coarse,  debasing  pleasures  in 
which  such  unhealthy  dreamers  can 
quickest  escape  from  themselves — 
money  has  been  lavished  on  them  as  the 
reward  for  productions  the  very  names 
whereof  are  unfit  for  honest  ears. 

With  man,  as  we  are  forced  to  recog¬ 
nize,  severed  from  his  kind,  placed  out 
of  human  nature,  freed  from  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  others  and  to  himself,  exiled 
to  a  height  where  none  of  the  attributes 
of  his  being  find  play — 1  am  brought 
back  to  my  original  question  :  Whither 
fall  those  who  attempt  to  scale  such 
altitudes  ?  The  so-called  modern  think¬ 
ers  of  France — the  dicadenti — may  help 
to  show. 

To  avoid  ail  misconception,  I  would 
again  formally  disclaim  any  desire  to 
deduce  the  ‘‘  jeunes  ahuris  ”  of  our 
day,  as  Jules  Lemaitre  styles  them,  from 
the  grandest  idealist  of,  perhaps,  all 
time,  but  would  suggest  that  in  their  in¬ 
capacity  to  comprehend  its  beauty  or 
its  truth  the ‘‘ impression  ”  may  have 
been  left  upon  their  weakness,  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  surpasses  common  humanity, 
and  lands  imperfect,  finite,  natural  man 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Unattainable. 
•^Fortnightly  Review. 
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Among  the  chief  causes  which  oper¬ 
ated  to  prevent  the  decimalization  of 
our  coinage  at  the  time  when  the  Royal 
Commission  sat  some  thirty-four  or 
thirty 'five  years  ago,  was  the  desirability 
of  making  such  a  change  coincide  with 
the  decimalization  of  our  weights  and 
of  the  measures  of  length  and  capacity. 
This,  together  with  the  determined  op¬ 
position  of  Lord  Overstone,  which  could 
not  fail  to  carry  considerable  weight, 
prevented  its  adoption  for  the  moment. 
Since  then,  however,  circumstances 
have  greatly  altered.  All  the  great 


countries  of  the  world  have  either 
adopted  a  decimal  system  of  coinage, 
or  have  declared  themselves  favorable 
to  it,  while  no  regret  has  ever  been 
evinced  at  its  substitution  for  the  old, 
nor  has  the  least  complaint  been  heard 
of  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  new  one. 
Experience  also  has  proved  the  small 
amount  of  friction  with  which  such  a 
change  can  be  introduced.  Surely  such 
a  concurrence  of  testimony  should 
suffice  to  make  any  one  reflect  ;  and  yet 
we,  with  our  insular  prejudices  and 
national  obstinacy,  are  content  to  stand 
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aloof  and  protest.  As  if  it  were  likely 
that  we  alone  should  be  right,  and  all 
the  world  besides  wrong. 

Compulsory  education  has  become 
law,  and  the  trouble  of  the  needless 
study  of  compound  arithmetic  and  of 
learning  our  numerous  and  complex 
tables  of  weights,  measures,  and  money 
is  being  keenly  felt,  while  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries  arising  from  our  antiquated 
duodecimal  system  can  hardly  fail  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  commerce  in  these  days 
of  close  competition. 

The  fact  that  10  is  not  divisible  by 
so  many  whole  numbers  as  ra  is  more 
an  objection  in  theory  to  the  decimal 
system  than  in  practice.  No  nation 
using  it  finds  any  inconvenience  from 
that  cause,  and  the  fact  of  the  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
of  decimals  being  performed  as  with 
whole  numbers,  care  being  only  requir¬ 
ed  as  to  the  position  of  the  decimal 
point,  is  an  advantage  that  far  out¬ 
weighs  every  objection  that  can  be  made 
to  their  use. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  in  our 
schools  the  study  of  vulgar  fractions 
should  be  made  a  primary  consideration, 
and  that  of  decimals,  which  are  both 
easier  and  more  useful,  should  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  secondary  place.  Decimals 
are  used  in  all  scientific  calculations, 
and  very  frequently  by  commercial  men, 
and,  together  with  logarithms,  for  which 
they  are  necessary,  greatly  facilitate  the 
keeping  of  accounts. 

The  pound  sterling  was  proposed  to 
be  divided  decimally  into  a  thousand 
parts,  called  mils,  as  follows  ; — 

£1  The  kovereign  of  10  flonni  .  .  looo  mils 

lox.  The  half-sovereign  ....  joo  “ 

ft.  The  crown . ajo  " 

4r.  The  two-florin  piece  ....  aoo  “ 

St.  The  half-crown  (to  be  eventually 

withdrawn) . 115  “ 

St.  The  florin . too  “ 

It.  The  half-florin . 5°  “ 

6</.  The  quarter-florin  .  .  .  .  >5  “ 

New  coins  to  be  struck  : — 

Silver  . 10  mils 

Nickel . 5  •• 

Copper . 4  “ 

Copper . a  “ 

Copper . I  mil 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  deci¬ 
mal  currency  of  any  other  country  would 
be  convertible  into  ours  by  the  simple 
multiplication  by  a  whole  number,  or  by 
a  decimal,  or  by  the  two  combined,  as 
the  case  might  be. 


Say,  we  wished  to  convert  15,690  fr. 
20  c.  into  pounds  and  mils  :  as  1  fr. 
is,  roughly  speaking,  o  04  of  a  pound 
sterling,  and  15. 690^20  X  '04  =  627*- 
608,  this  last  will  be  the  number  of 
pounds  and  mils,  or,  at  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  of  25  fr.  26  c.  =  ^t,  the  multi¬ 
plier  would  be  o‘o3959,  which  would 
give  j^62fi75.  The  comparison  of 
equivalent  values  of  any  two  decimal 
currencies  would  be  made  on  the  same 
principle,  and  the  facilities  of  exchange 
would  thus  be  greatly  increased. 

The  fact  also  that  multiplication  or 
division  by  10  in  decimals  consists  in 
merely  moving  the  decimal  point  one 
place  to  the  right  or  the  left,  respec¬ 
tively,  marvellously  facilitates  many 
calculations. 

Although,  however,  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  the  above  might  do  for  our 
money,  and  although  by  it  we  might 
retain  most  of  our  present  coins,  it 
seems  next  to  an  impossibility  to  arrive 
at  any  convenient  system  of  decimaliza¬ 
tion  by  which  any  important  part  of  our 
present  s>stem  of  weights  and  measures 
could  be  retained. 

We  have  troy,  avoirdupois,  apothe¬ 
caries’,  coal,  wool,  and  hay  and  straw 
weights.  Then  imperial,  dry,  coal,  and 
wine  measures.  Next  cubic,  and  buil¬ 
ders’  measures.  Next  land,  and  square 
or  superficial  measures.  Lastly,  linear, 
cloth,  and  nautical  measures — seven¬ 
teen  in  all,  besides  several  supplemen¬ 
tary  ones,  all  differing  more  or  less 
from  one  another.  In  some,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  pound,  the  most  important 
weight  of  all,  differs  very  materially. 
The  troy  pound,  for  example,  is  5760 
grains,  while  the  avoirdupois  pound  is 
7000  grains.  It  seems,  then,  perfectly 
hopeless  to  attempt  their  decimalization, 
and  still  more  so  to  render  the  measures 
of  weight  and  capacity  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  linear  one,  as  should  be 
the  case.  In  view,  then,  of  this  fact, 
and  considering  how  many  important 
nations  have  already  adopted  the  metric 
system,  why  should  we  not  adopt  it 
offhand  ? 

The  Flench,  or  metiic,  system  pro¬ 
fesses  to  start  from  a  measurement  of 
the  earth’s  meridian  at  the  latitude  of 
Paris,  the  metre  being  the  forty-millionth 
part  of  such  a  circle.  It  is  divided 
firstly  into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  is 
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called  a  d^cim^tre  ;  each  of  these  is 
further  divided  into  ten,  so  that  every 
one  of  the  latter  constitutes  one-hun¬ 
dredth  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  called  a 
centimetre ;  lastly,  each  centimetre  is 
divided  again  into  ten,  each  division 
thus  forming  one  thousandth  of  the 
whole,  and  it  is  called  a  millimetre.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  that,  tested 
by  the  more  perfect  instruments  of  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  the  cate 
used  in  the  calculations,  this  measure¬ 
ment  was  inexact  by  neatly  a  milli¬ 
metre. 

The  metric  system  has,  however,  been 
adopted  in  the  following  countries,  and 
its  use  either  has  been,  or  soon  will  be, 
rendered  compulsory  in  most  of  them  : — 


France 

Belgium  2! 

HolUnd 

Striizerlaod 

Greece 

Italy 

Ruuia 

Germany 


Austria 
I'urkey 
United  States 
Deamark 

Argentine  Republic 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Venezuela 


Spain 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Peru 

Brazil 

Chili 

Mexico 


Any  slight  inexactitude,  therefore,  in 
the  original  measurement  of  the  m^tte 
becomes  of  but  little  consequence,  see¬ 
ing  how  many  times  the  standard 
measure,  originally  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  Paiis,  must  have  been  re¬ 
produced  with  the  utmost  attainable 
accuracy,  and  the  models  distributed 
all  over  the  world.  Some  of  the  names 
may  be  thought  long  and  unsuitable  to 
the  English  language,  but  they  can 
easily  be  shoitened. 

We  know  that  in  making  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  we  are  shocking  the  prejudices  of 
tome  persons  who  are  opposed  to  any¬ 
thing  French,  particularly  anything 
which  is  the  outcome  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  but  we  have  no  tight  to  let 
national  feeling  carry  us  thus  far, 
especially  when  we  see  that  our  scientific 
men  have  already  adopted  the  metric 
system  on  the  score  of  convenience,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  are  above  such  sentiments. 
Still,  it  is  strange  indeed  to  see  a  great 
nation,  which  professes  to  lead  the  very 
van  of  civilization,  refusing  what  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  most 
desirable  reform  on  paltry  grounds. 

We  have  seen  whence  the  m^tre  is 
derived  and  how  it  is  divided.  The 
litre  is  derived  from  it,  being  a  measure 
the  interior  capacity  of  which  is  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  cubic  decimetre,  and  the 
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kilogramme  is  the  weight  of  one  litre 
of  distilled  water,  all  these  measure¬ 
ments  and  weighings  being  taken  at  the 
standard  temperature  of  4°  above  zero 
of  centigrade,  that  being  the  point  at 
which  water  is  at  its  greatest  density. 
The  weighings  are  further  made  while 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  equal  to  760 
millimetres  of  the  baiometer,  that  being 
the  standard  pressure.  The  gramme  is 
one-thousandth  part  of  the  kilogramme, 
and  is  consequently  the  weight  of  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at 
4°  centigrade.  A  perfect  cube  of 
metal,  of  which  the  facets,  measured  at 
the  standard  temperature,  are  each  one 
square  decimetie,  when  weighed  first  in 
air  and  then  in  water,  both  being  at  the 
standard  temperature,  and  the  air  at  the 
standard  pressure,  should  show  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  weighings  of  ex¬ 
actly  one  kilogramme. 

The  multiplications  and  divisions  of 
the  metre  are  as  follows  : — 


Myriamitn 

Kiloaiire 

Hectometre 

Uecametre 


Itihebaky  Measuebs. 

. 10,000  metre* 

.....  1,000  “ 

.  too  “ 

.  10  “ 


Metre- 

Decimetre 

Centimetre 

Millimetre 


Liheab  Measures. 


....  A  =0.1  m. 

•  e  e  e  ipf  =:  0*01  in. 
e  e  •  0  inHi  ~  0*001  ni. 

Also  the  decimal  divikiooi  of  the  I  ,  _ 

millimette  used  in  scientiSc  in- > 

vestigations . j  ®  “• 

Land  Measures. 

Hectare,  a  square  of  which  the  side  is  too  m.  =  10,000  sq  m. 

Are . 10  ** 

Ccniiarc . t  ** 


Measures  or  Capacitv. 


Kilolitre . 

Hectolitre . 

Dekalitre . 

Litre- 

Decilitre  . A 

Centilitre  ......  tt. 

Also  for  scientiSc  purposes  the  cu¬ 
bic  centimetre,  or  c.c.,  and  A*l> 
of  a  cubic  centimetre 


tA( 

ztin 


1,000  litre* 
too  “ 

■o  ** 


=  0-1 
=  0-01 
=  o-ooi 

s  O-OOOI 


Decaster* 

Stere 

Decistere 


Dry  Measure. 

.  .  .  .  10  stere* 

.  .  .  .  I  cubic  metre 

....  A  stere. 


Weights. 


Tonne,  or  Millier 
Quintal 

Myriagramme  . 

Kilogramme  , 

Hectogrznime  . 

Dekagramme  . 

Gramme 
Decigramme  . 

Centigramme  . 

Milligramme  . 

For  scientific  purposes 
Ath  of  a  milli- ^YiAfftb 
gramme  , 


(Weight  of  I  cubic  mbtre  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  at  4*  Centigrad* 

.  too  kilogramme* 


Atb  of  a  gramme  c  o-i  gr. 
tiegth  =  0-01  gr. 

isi«*tb  ••  =  0001  gr. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  measures 
of  capacity,  as  well  as  the  weights,  are 
derived  by  the  most  simple  means  from 
the  m^tre,  and  that  the  minutest  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  linear  measure  constantly 
bears  the  same  order  of  relation  to  the 
unit  in  a  way  which  would  be  next  to 
impossible  in  the  duodecimal  system,  so 
that,  by  the  metric  system  it  becomes 
possible  to  compare  the  most  micro¬ 
scopic  object,  or  even  the  length  of  a 
wave  of  light,  and  the  almost  incalcu¬ 
lable  distances  of  interstellar  space.  Is 
it  possible  to  imagine  a  finer  conception 
than  this,  as  applied  to  this  line  of 
thought,  where  we  make  the  same  meas¬ 
ure,  divided  on  the  same  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  serve  alike  to  estimate  the  size  of 
the  most  inconceivably  minute  atom  and 
to  gauge  immensities  of  the  universe, 
and  derivatives  of  which  might  be  used 
equally  to  find  the  bulk  of  the  merest 
grain  of  mist  or  to  measure  the  volume 
of  the  ocean,  to  calculate  the  weight  of 
the  whole  earth  or  to  find  that  of  the 
smallest  particle  of  dust  that  floats  be¬ 
fore  the  wind  ?  Such  is  the  metric 
system. 

The  objection  that  the  centimetre  is 
inconveniently  small  as  compared  with 
the  English  inch,  and  the  millimetre  less 
handy  than  the  eighths,  sixteenths,  and 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch,  as  also  all  the 
sentimental  talk  about  the  love  of  the 
British  workman  for  his  twc-foot  rule. 


BUCHAREST 

In  the  angle  between  the  Balkans  and 
Carpathians  lies  Roumania,  and  in  the 
middle  of  Roumania  its  capital,  Buch¬ 
arest,  exposed  to  the  full  blast  of  winter 
from  over  the  Russian  steppes.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  corner  of  Europe  where  the 
variations  of  temperature  are  so  great  as 
in  the  north  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
In  summer  the  thermometer  often  ranges 
over  a  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade, 
and  as  these  lines  are  being  written  it 
marks  slightly  under  thirty-two  degrees 
of  frost,  Fahrenheit.  The  aspects  of 
all  towns  under  a  few  feet  of  snow  can¬ 
not  vary  much,  and  Bucharest  in  mid¬ 
winter  has  the  same  general  appearance 
as  London  or  Paris.  A  characteristic 
thoroughfare  is  the  Calea  Victoria,  with 


which  he  carries  doubled  up  in  his 
breeches  pocket,  is  merely  the  dictum 
of  a  confirmed  grumbler  searching  for 
an  objection.  The  French  workman 
also  carries  his  metre  doubled  up  into 
three,  and  opens  it  more  or  less,  as 
much  as  required  for  use.  The  objec¬ 
tion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  a  working 
man  not  grasping  such  an  innovation  is 
no  Vnore  reasonable.  As  has  been  said 
already,  though  beforehand  there  were 
plenty  of  people  to  predict  disaster,  the 
metric  system,  when  once  introduced, 
produced  nothing  but  universal  satis¬ 
faction,  and  Englishmen  are  not  usually 
considered  to  be  more  dense  than  their 
neighbors.  As  to  the  weights,  the 
tonne  is  only  about  35^  lb.  less  than 
our  present  ton,  and  the  half-quintal 
about  if  Ib.  less  than  the  hundred¬ 
weight,  so  that  the  prices  for  heavy 
goods  would  require  but  little  adjust¬ 
ment.  Then,  as  to  the  compound 
units,  such  as  the  kilogramm^tre,  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  foot-pound,  or  the 
calorie,  corresponding  to  our  unit  of 
heat,  or  the  cheval  vapeur,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  our  horse-power,  those  derived 
from  the  metric  system  are  just  as  con¬ 
venient,  only  easier  to  use,  and  the 
English  and  French  horse-power  may 
practically  be  said  almost  to  agree,  so 
that,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  change  here  suggested 
is  evident. — National  Review. 


IN  WINTER. 

the  Chauss^e  or  public  promenade  at 
one  end  and  the  little  river  at  the  other. 
The  snow  is  piled  up  as  soon  as  possible 
off  the  pavements,  and  anywhere  where 
it  is  out  of  the  way,  in  the  principal 
streets.  If  the  visitor  has  never  been  in 
Russia,  he  will  find  plenty  of  interest  in 
a  stroll  down  the  Calea.  It  is  lined  with 
handsome  shops  and  public  buildings, 
the  former  being  stocked  only  a  day 
behind  the  European  capitals.  Fresh 
herrings  and  soles  from  the  Channel — 
which,  after  all,  contains  the  only  fish 
in  the  world  worth  eating — Ostend 
oysters,  and  Scotch  grouse  are  displayed 
side  by  side  with  huge  Turkey  buzzards 
and  deer  from  the  neighboring  forests. 
Here  and  there  an  advertisement  ap- 
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pears  in  French ;  but  almost  all  the 
notices  and  placards  are  in  Roumanian, 
a  languaf^e  which  gives  a  sort  of  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  printer  originally  intended 
to  put  something  in  French  or  Italian, 
but  fell  into  confusion,  and  interposed 
letters  where  they  were  not  wanted, 
truncating  others  where  they  seem  most 
necessary.  Nine  words  out  of  ten  have 
a  familiar  look  to  any  European  poly¬ 
glot  ;  yet  a  first  attempt  to  decipher 
them  ends  in  ignominious  defeat. 

Every  second  or  third  man  you  meet 
is  in  uniform,  which  may  give  rise  to 
the  idea  either  that  the  Roumanian  army 
is  over-ofheered,  or  else  that  two-thirds 
of  it  must  be  in  Bucharest.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
stringent  rules  which  preclude  any  offi¬ 
cer  from  going  abroad  in  mufti  that  the 
scarlet  is  so  predominant.  The  ladies 
mostly  wear  coquettish  fur  caps  and  fur- 
lined  cloaks,  with  big  collars  turned  up 
about  their  ears,  which  is  more  becom¬ 
ing  than  it  may  seem  on  paper.  One 
and  all  are  shod  with  india-rubber-soled 
felt  overshoes,  without  which  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  keep  one’s  fool¬ 
ing  on  the  frozen,  uneven  snow.  They 
also  prevent  the  feet  from  getting  cold 
and  the  boots  from  getting  wet,  and  are 
altogether  a  capital  invention,  which 
might  with  advantage  be  adopted  further 
west.  The  street  itself  is  some  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deep  in  what  might  almost 
be  mistaken  for  desert  sand — powdered 
brown  snow,  over  which  hundreds  of 
sledges  career  gayly  day  and  night,  mak¬ 
ing  the  air  ring  again  with  the  music  of 
their  bells.  The  private  sledges  are 
very  fine  equipages,  Russian  steppers 
decked  with  scarlet  and  white  plumes, 
and  covered  from  crest  to  tail  with  a 
flowing  embroidered  sheet,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  owner,  and  flying  to  the 
wind  on  either  side,  like  white  wings. 
The  drivers  both  of  private  and  hired 
sledges  are  mostly  recruited  from  a  Rus¬ 
sian  sect,  who,  expelled  from  their  own 
country,  have  settled  in  Bucharest, 
where  they  occupy  themselves  exclu¬ 
sively  with  horse-dealing  and  driving. 
They  dress  in  neat  blue  coats,  with  black 
or  gray  Astrakhan  cap,  collar,  and  cuffs, 
silver  buttons  in  profusion,  and  a  broad 
belt  studded  with  silver,  or  else  a  gay- 
colored  sash  bound  round  the  waist. 


They  drive  standing,  and  encourage 
their  beasts  with  many  a  shout  which 
the  horses  seem  to  understand  perfectly. 
Here  and  there  a  spick-and-span  brough¬ 
am,  on  rails  instead  of  wheels,  spins 
past,  but  sledges  are  the  universal  order 
of  the  day.  The  drivers  are  models  of 
politeness,  and  never  grumble  at  their 
fares,  the  tariff  being  fixed  at  one  franc 
a  drive,  from  one  spot  in  the  city  to  an¬ 
other,  and  two  francs  an  hour — a  very 
cheap  rate  considering  that  the  season 
only  lasts  for  a  few  months.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  a  street  full  of  sledges 
tearing  over  the  noiseless  snow  to  the 
jingle  of  the  bells,  slung  in  festoons 
down  the  horses’  necks,  and  the  same 
full  of  rumbling  wheeled  cabs  and  omni¬ 
buses  is  most  sinking.  In  Bucharest  it 
is  no  disadvantage  to  sleep  in  a  room 
over  the  street.  Instead  of  being  kept 
awake  by  the  traffic,  sleep  is  the  rather 
invited  by  the  continuous  far-off  tink¬ 
ling.  If  we  go  up  to  the  far  end  of  the 
Chaussee,  we  leave  the  fashionable 
world  behind  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
get  into  the  country,  where  the  road  is 
lined  with  peasants  going  to  and  fro  the 
market.  Their  sledges  are  of  the  rough¬ 
est  description,  running  on  great  broad 
smooth  lugs,  and  drawn  by  shaggy  gray 
oxen  or  queer  little  ponies,  instead  of 
the  fifteen-hand  Russian  steeds.  They 
are  all  muffled  from  the  feet  to  the  eyes 
in  sheepskins  and  swaddlings  nonde¬ 
script.  They  bring  in  wood  for  fuel, 
poultry,  corn,  blocks  of  ice  for  preserv¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  when  their  stock  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  sit  contentedly  singing  in  the 
thick  straw  at  the  bottom  of  their  sledges, 
very  pictures  of  comfort. 

The  inner  life  of  the  middle  and 
higher  middle  classes  of  Bucharest  is 
marked  by  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
display,  not  incompatible  with  home 
luxury.  The  houses  are  almost  all  built 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground,  with  only 
two  stories,  and  surrounded,  if  possible, 
by  a  garden.  The  rooms  are  spacious 
and  warmed  by  enormous  porcelain 
stoves,  which  are  designed  so  as  to  add 
to  the  ornamentation  of  the  interior 
rather  than  detract  from  it,  as  stoves 
are  apt  to  do.  They  consume  an  in¬ 
credible  quantity  of  fuel,  but  in  return 
give  out  a  wonderful  supply  of  heat. 
All  the  better  houses  have  parquet 
floors,  and  during  the  winter  months 
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dancing  goes  on  without  intermission 
every  night  in  the  week  at  one  01  other 
of  these.  The  Roumanians,  as  a  rule, 
dine  early,  but  go  out  late,  and  dancing 
rarely  begins  before  eleven,  or  ends  be¬ 
fore  five  next  morning.  Besides  piivate 
receptions  there  are  the  usual  number  of 
Charity  Balls,  patronized  by  the  Hite, 
and  daily  masked  balls,  beloved  by  the 
multitude.  The  Caf^s  Chantants  are 
cosmopolitan,  artists  from  Paris,  Vien¬ 
na,  and  London  succeeding  each  other 
on  the  stage  to  meet  with  an  equally 
rapturous  welcome. 

During  the  day  the  principal  amuse¬ 
ment  to  be  had  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Cismegin  Gardens,  where  a  military 
band  plays  on  the  ice  two  or  three  days 
a  week,  and  where  King  Charles  is  fond 
of  taking  his  afternoon  walk.  Skating 
is  not  in  such  favor  at  Bucharest  as  in 
other  places  where  it  is  more  rarely  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  the  lake  seldom  has 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  performers  on 
its  surface,  except  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons,  when  it  is  crowded.  The  few 
who  attend  regularly,  however,  attain  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  would  aston¬ 
ish  frequenters  of  the  Serpentine,  but 
which  is  not  perhaps  so  great  a  matter 
of  wonder  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
they  can  count  on  three  months'  prac¬ 
tice  uninterruptedly  every  year.  As  a 
variation  from  skating,  parties  are  occa¬ 
sionally  formed  for  shooting,  in  which 
the  ladies  take  their  share  of  the  rough 
walking  and  chilly  waiting  necessary  to 
circumvent  the  hares,  deers,  and  wolves 
which  are  the  objects  of  the  hunt.  The 
cold  to  be  experienced  in  the  country 
on  these  expeditions  is  the  principal 
drawback,  and  whereas  in  Bucharest 
itself  no  one  ever  suffers  from  the  tem¬ 
perature,  thanks  to  the  precautions  taken 
against  it  both  indoors  and  out,  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  standing  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  wood  for  an  hour,  waiting  for 
the  beaters,  or  trying  to  keep  the  fiost 
out  of  a  draughty  bedroom  whose  win¬ 
dows  rattle,  and  whose  stove  can  only 
keep  water  from  freezing  at  a  radius  of 
three  feet. 

Considering  how  close  Bucharest  has 
of  late  been  brought  to  the  other  capitals 
of  Europe  by  means  of  the  Orient  Ex¬ 
press,  and  generally  improved  railway 


and  postal  communication,  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  that  so  little  is  known  about  the 
city  and  its  people.  We  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  been  called  upon  to 
correct  a  belief  that  Bucharest  was  the 
capital  of  Bulgaria,  or  somewhere  in 
Rouraelia,”  and  yet  it  contains  280,000 
inhabitants,  and  covers  an  area  a  third 
of  that  occupied  by  Paris.  There  are 
only  five  towns  in  England  and  four  in 
Germany  of  equal  numerical  impor¬ 
tance,  and,  as  far  as  the  culture  of  its 
society  goes,  Roumania  need  fear  no 
comparison  with  the  so-called  centres 
of  civilization.  There  are  some  twenty 
or  thirty  daily  newspapers  in  Roumanian 
and  French,  one  of  the  latter  even  at¬ 
taining  the  dignity  of  a  third  edition, 
and  the  French  journals  arrive  at  nine 
in  the  morning  two  days  after  publica¬ 
tion.  The  English  papers  come  in  three 
days,  and  the  questions  of  European 
politics  ate  warmly  discussed  at  the 
various  political  and  social  clubs  with  a 
keenness  and  intelligence  which  will 
often  nonplus  a  foreigner.  Every  Rou¬ 
manian,  man  and  woman,  with  any  pre¬ 
tence  of  education  speaks  French  flu¬ 
ently  and  German  well.  Not  a  few  also 
arc  well  up  in  English — not  only  con¬ 
versationally,  but  with  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  history  and  literature.  In 
winter  the  whole  political  world  is  at 
Bucharest,  which  it  leaves  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  for  the  summer  retreat  of  Sinai, 
some  eighty  miles  away  high  up  in  the 
mountains.  Party  spirit  runs  very  high, 
and  impregnates  every  relation  of  daily 
life,  where  everybody  has  opinions,  and 
very  pronounced  ones.  The  truth  is 
that  Roumania  was  born  again  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  progress¬ 
ing  with  the  exuberant  vitality  of  youth 
ever  since.  Though  her  economy  and 
administration  are  yet  far  from  perfect, 
she  has  made  giant  strides  in  both,  and 
takes  a  thoroughly  well-earned  pride  in 
pointing  them  out.  The  energies  of  all 
are  naturally  concentrated  in  preserving 
the  position  they  have  so  hardly  ac¬ 
quire.  and  Roumania  cannot  but  view 
with  apprehension  the  warlike  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  knowing,  as  she  well 
does,  that  the  predestined  battle-field  of 
Russia  and  .Austria  is  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula.  By  falling  back  from  Moldavia 
and  Jassy,  and  strengthening  the  “  line" 
of  Foeshani  and  Galatz,  she  hopes  to 
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make  a  successful  stand  for  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  foitihcations  round  the 
city  of  Buchaiest  itself  ate  being  pushed 
with  all  available  expedition.  If  com¬ 
pleted  in  time,  they  will  consist  in  a 
chain  of  circumvallating  forts,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  fifteen  miles  fiom  the 
city  ;  and  this  zone,  if  well  garrisoned, 
would  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
most  formidable  siege  operations  for  a 


considerable  period.  In  the  meanwhile 
— till  such  time  as  the  war-dogs  are  let 
loose — Bucharest  continues  to  enjoy  its 
carnival  in  merriest  fashion  every  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  any  discontented  person  from 
the  fog  and  slush  of  London  might  find 
plenty  to  amuse  and  interest  him  in  a 
fortnight  spent  among  the  sledges,  ice, 
and  snow  of  the  Roumanian  “  Little 
Paris.  ” — Saturday  Review. 


ESOTERIC  BUDDHISM. 
BY  A.  P,  SINNETT. 


The  system  of  thought  which  has  been 
described  as  Esoteric  Buddhism" 
deals  with  a  highly  practical  matter — 
the  leading  conclusions  of  a  living  sci¬ 
ence  closely  associated  with  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race  at  the  present  day — 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia.  The  sci¬ 
ence  to  which  I  refer  is  Theosophy  ; — 
literally.  Divine  Wisdom — the  science 
of  spiritual  things  ;  and  that  science  is 
closely  associated  in  one  of  its  aspects 
with  the  study  of  the  essential  principles 
of  religious  belief.  Theosophists  have 
no  preconceived  attachment  to  one  pres¬ 
entation  or  form  of  religious  l^lief 
rather  than  to  another.  They  are  in 
pursuit  of  truth  pure  and  simple,  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  must  be  a  real  state  of 
the  facts  in  regard  to  such  problems  as 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  soul,  as 
well  as  in  reference  to  the  chemical  affin¬ 
ities  of  the  elements,  or  the  relations  of 
heat  and  electricity.  And  they  find 
that  the  comparison  of  various  religious 
/beliefs  will  often  enable  them  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  superficial  corruptions  of  each, 
so  that  the  residual  doctrines,  reduced 
to  their  lowest  terms,  their  most  ab¬ 
stract  expression,  will  then  be  found 
practically  identical,  even  when  the  first 
glance  at  their  esoteric  aspects  seemed 
to  reveal  great  discrepancies.  In  this 
way  the  study  of  any  great  religion  in 
its  esoteric  aspect  is  a  iheosophical  un¬ 
dertaking.  But  some  religions  may  be 
better  adapted  than  others  for  such 
study  ;  and  special  opportunities  may 
present  themselves  to  special  groups  of 
theosophical  students  which  facilitate 
special  lines  of  inquiry.  In  this  way  I 
have  found  one  religion  in  particular 
especially  instructive  when  examined  in 


the  spirit  just  described,  and  that  relig¬ 
ion  is  Buddhism. 

Ours  has  been  an  age  of  invention  and 
discovery,  and  powers  latent  in  those 
regions  of  Nature  that  used  to  be  called 
the  elements — in  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water — have  been  called  out  of  their 
hiding-places  and  trained  to  apply  their 
energies  to  the  daily  service  of  man. 
They  were  all  there  long  before  we  sus¬ 
pected  their  existence.  Water  must  al¬ 
ways  have  been  converted  into  steam 
whenever  it  felt  the  influence  of  heat, 
long  before  mechanicians  had  perceived 
that  light  wreaths  of  vapors  properly 
manipulated  might  drive  machinery  and 
ships.  Every  girl  in  the  middle  ages 
whose  hair  crackled  in  dry  weather  when 
she  combed  it,  developed  a  certain 
amount  of  electricity,  without  having 
the  faintest  idea  that  the  sparkles  of 
light  she  drew  forth  could  be  made  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles  in  a  second 
and  carry  messages.  Now,  however, 
our  eyes  have  been  opened,  and  we  see 
a  good  deal  more  in  the  world  than  was 
seen  by  our  ancestors.  We  see,  not 
merely  the  mechanism  which  is  our  own 
handiwork,  but  laws  of  incomparable 
sublimity  asserting  themselves  in  the 
inter  actions  of  matter.  We  have  grown 
used  to  working  with  ideas  that  are  alto¬ 
gether  intangible, — with  such  ideas  as 
the  conservation  of  energy,  the  principle 
of  evolution,  the  molecular  constitution 
of  matter.  These  conceptions  are  great 
beams  of  light  cast  upon  the  immensity 
of  Nature,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
come  to  understand,  to  some  extent, 
mysteries  that  are  being  enacted  within, 
around,  and  above  us. 

And  surely  the  promise  of  such  past 
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achievement  may  encourage  us  to  ex*  ern  adepts  in  theosophic  wisdom  show  a 
pect  the  expansion  of  exact  scientific  more  confiding  spirit  than  their  prede* 
knowledge  into  that  still  superior  region  cessors.  Hence  the  sudden  burst  of  in* 
of  nature  which  has  to  do  with  the  phe-  formation  as  to  what  the  ancient  wisdom 
nomena  of  human  consciousness.  Peo-  teaches,  which  has  been  associated  with 
pie  wedded  to  ecclesiastical  systems  are,  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
it  is  true,  generally  opposed  to  inquiries  Theosophical  Society,  and  has  colored 
in  this  direction.  The  Church  has  al-  modern  literature  in  so  remarkable  a 
ways  resisted  the  growth  of  knowledge,  way  that  great  numbers  of  people  have 
from  the  days  when  it  imprisoned  Galileo  become  familiar  with  its  leading  ideas 
to  these,  in  which  it  is  powerless  to  do  without  stopping  to  inquire  from  what 
more  than  avert  its  gaze,  with  an  of*  fountain  they  flow, 
fended  air,  from  the  testimony  of  the  The  science  of  theosophy,  therefore — 
rocks.  Again/ at  the  other  end  of  the  the  highly  practical  science  of  theosophy, 
scale,  other  persons  have  so  violently  re*  as  I  have  already  called  it — is  that  which 
sented  the  superstitions  and  crimes  of  seeks  to  push  our  knowledge  of  Nature's 
the  churches  that  they  have  somehow  laws  on  in  advance  of  the  finest  discov* 
come  to  dislike  the  whole  subject  of  the  eries  of  modern  civilization,  keeping 
future  life,  and  to  feel  insulted  if  you  hand-in  hand  with  these,  but  ever  press- 
talk  to  them  about  the  Soul.  But,  mid*  ing  onward  into  the  region  of  conscious¬ 
way  between  them,  stand  seme  observers  ness  and  super-material  existence, 
of  Nature  who  have  become  aware  of  guided  by  the  light  already  in  the  world  : 
the  fact — perhaps  by  personal  contact  — which  has  been  in  the  world  from  the 
with  some  secluded  phenomena — that  it  first  beginnings  of  that  union  between 
is  possible  to  learn  a  good  deal  more  divinity  and  matter  which  constitutes 
about  the  Soul  and  the  laws  of  its  evolu*  the  sentient  universe.  The  laws  of  di- 
tion  than  popular  science  has  yet  sus-  vinity  are  the  subject  of  the  research, 
pected.  Such  persons  come  to  realize  and  in  the  essential  principles  of  religion 
the  stupendous  importance  of  the  knowl-  we  must  follow  the  suggestions  of  their 
edge  they  find  themselves  acquiring,  and  working  ;  not  in  creeds  compiled  by 
if  they  see  the  advantage  of  availing  political  priests,  but  in  the  fundamental 
themselves  not  merely  of  their  own  op*  beliefs  of  humanity.  The  soul  of  man 
portunities,  whatever  these  may  be,  but  is  the  phenomenon  we  have  to  investi* 
of  the  accumulated  discoveries  stored  gate — the  “  first  matter”  of  the  alche* 
up,  though  guarded  from  rash  intruders,  mists — and  the  newest  experiments  in 
in  the  past,  they  btcome  theosophists,  psychic  sensibility  may  subserve  the 
whether  calling  themselves  by  that  name  study. 

or  by  any  other,  and  students  perhaps.  Foremost  among  the  conceptions  to 
among  other  subjects,  of  ”  Esoteric  which  the  study  thus  conducted  will 
Buddhism.”  bring  us  may  be  placed  the  doctrine  or 

There  have  been  theosophists  in  the  principle  of  re-incarnation,  a  law  the 
world  for  long  ages  before  that  phrase  discovery  of  which  is  as  important  to 
was  coined  ;  but  they  knew  it  was  quite  the  student  of  spiritual  science  as  that 
useless  to  attempt  the  wide  diffusion  of  of  the  correlation  of  forces  in  the  phys* 
their  knowledge  as  long  as  ecclesiastical  ical  world.  This  doctrine  has  been  cari* 
authority  reigned  supreme,  torturing  and  catured  by  ignorant  or  profane  writers 
killing  all  who  were  even  a  little  in  ad*  in  former  ages — or  perhaps  disguised  by 
vance  of  their  generation.  So  the  true  those  who  knew  better — in  the  shape  tn 
philosophers  of  olden  times  wrote  only,  which  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
in  obscure  symbolical  or  allegorical  Ian-  Transmigration  of  Souls.  To  this  day 
guage,  for  the  service  of  students  abnor*  non-theosophic  persons  will  be  found 
mally  de\ eloped  like  themselves,  and  for  who  imagine  it  to  imply,  for  Oriental 
that,  perhaps,  of  this  later  age,  when  we  believers — the  idea  expressed  by  the  lat* 
are  in  a  position  to  unravel  a  good  deal  ter  phrase — namely,  the  passage  after 
of  their  writing,  finding  it  in  exact  har*  death  of  human  souls  into  animal  bodies, 
mony  with  our  own  latest  discoveries  in  Nor  am  I  asserting  that  no  Easterns  of 
the  psychic  constitution  of  man.  But  the  lower  class  are  so  ignorant  as  to  take 
now  circumstances  have  changed.  Mod*  it  in  this  signification.  But  the  belief 
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of  all  cultivated  Buddhists  or  Hindoos 
is  identical  with  the  doctrine  as  under¬ 
stood  by  theosophists — namely,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  soul 
through  a  long  series  of  human  lives. 
In  re-incarnation  we  recognize  the  meth¬ 
od  adopted  by  Nature  for  growing  a 
human  being, — for  growing  that  which 
is  the  human  being  as  distinct  from  the 
organism  of  flesh  and  blood  through 
which  it  manifests  on  the  plane  of  phys¬ 
ical  phenomena.  The  life-history  of  a 
human  being  is  not  supposed  by  theos¬ 
ophists  to  consist  of  a  miraculous  com¬ 
mencement  ex  nihilo  at  birth,  a  short 
run  of  physical  existence  for  a  handful 
of  years,  followed  by  an  unalterable 
eternity  of  personal  consciousness  in 
heaven.  The  analogies  of  Nature  are 
discerned  by  esoteric  science  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  growth  of  a  soul,  in 
the  growth  of  vegetable  organism,  and 
in  the  growth  of  a  solar  system.  The 
soul  of  a  Papuan  savage  is  seen  to  be  as 
true  a  human  entity  as  the  soul  of  a 
Newton  or  a  Shakespeare.  But  the  laws 
of  the  evolutionary  process  on  which  it 
is  launched  provide  for  its  gradual  ac¬ 
quisition  by  an  almost  awfully  protracted 
series  of  life  experiences  on  the  physical 
plane,  of  the  intellectual  capacities  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  more  advanced  types  of  hu¬ 
manity.  From  few  of  his  earlier  lives 
can  the  slowly  evolving  soul  or  ego 
gather  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience  ;  from  some  it  may  scarcely 
gather  any.  But  as  the  dropping  water 
in  the  limestone  cavern  gradually  builds 
up  the  basaltic  column,  the  successive 
life  experiences  of  piimitive  man  grad¬ 
ually  mould  his  psychic  consciousness 
and  capacity. 

But  the  modern  critic  of  re-incarna¬ 
tion,  bewildered  and  incredulous,  ob¬ 
jects,  “  We  never  remember  any  of  these 
former  lives.”  Of  course  we  do  not. 
If  we  did  the  system  would  fail  in  its 
operation,  and  would  find  itself  bereft 
of  the  qualifications  which  render  it  en¬ 
durable  to  the  gradually  evolving  entity. 
For  each  successive  life  of  the  physical 
series  is  separated  from  its  preceding 
and  succeeding  lives  by|intervals  of  spir¬ 
itual  consciousness  on  a  plane  of  nature 
wholly  imperceptible  to  oidinary  senses. 
The  personal  consciousness  of  man  is 
not  annihilated  by  the  death  of  the  body. 
It  passes  on  into  a  condition  of  con¬ 


sciousness  which  is  vaguely  foreshad¬ 
owed  by  the  conception  of  heaven  en¬ 
tertained  by  conventional  theology.  The 
similar  conceptions  of  hell  with  which 
those  of  heaven  are  balanced  in  popular 
religion  have  realities  behind  them  too  ; 
but,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  happily  im¬ 
possible  for  the  purblind  humanity  of 
our  epoch  to  acquire  a  lasting  tenancy 
of  the  supreme  realm  of  spiritual  evil. 
Re-incarnation  itself  provides  the  pun¬ 
ishment,  or  consequence  appropriate  to 
all  commonplace  forms*  of  evildoing  ; 
and  the  exquisitely  scientific  adjustment 
of  moral  cause  and  effect  in  this  respect 
will  be  apparent  as  we  go  on. 

For  in  most  lives,  it  will  be  seen  on 
reflection,  there  are  some  impulses  of  a 
spiritual  character,  however  heavily 
loaded  these  may  be,  as  a  rule,  with 
eaithly  desires  and  with  sinful  sacrifices 
on  the  altar  of  self.  If  there  is  nothing 
more  in  a  life  to  associate  it  with  spir¬ 
itual  conditions  than  some  affection  for 
other  human  beings,  some  unselfish  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  beauty  of  Nature,  some 
passing  aspiration  in  the  direction  of 
self-improvement,  that  would  be  enough 
to  color  a  human  consciousness  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  capable  of  vibrat¬ 
ing  on  the  plane  of  spiritual  existence. 
And,  forgetting  the  grovelling  needs  of 
the  body,  when  these  should  be  no  longer 
emphasized  for  him  by  the  union  of  his 
consciousness  with  a  fleshly  organism, 
the  man,  released  from  the  physical 
plane  by  death,  will  find  these  higher 
thoughts  and  emotions,  be  they  few  or 
many,  feeble  or  intense,  filling  the  area 
of  his  new  existence.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  some  intervening  phases  of  purifi¬ 
cation  through  which  he  must  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  old  clinging  to  the  habits  of  life 
— which  beset  the  soul  still  when  it  first 
leaves  the  earth  life — can  be  fully  shaken 
off.  And  these  phases  of  purification 
are  profoundly  interesting  to  all  serious 
students  of  psychic  phenomena.  They 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  such  phenomena,  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  emrncipated  soul  through 
these  intervening  states  may  be  almost 
immeasurably  brief  or  exceedingly  pro¬ 
tracted.  But  that  is  a  branch  of  the 
subject  which  may  be  conveniently  put 
aside  while  we  are  first  studying  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  re  incarnation,  associ- 
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ated  as  they  are  with  the  intervening 
periods  of  spiritual  consciousness. 

The  soul,  launched  after  death  on  its 
metaphysical  period  of  consciousness,  is 
existing  in  a  condition  of  Nature  in 
which  there  is  no  room  for  the  play  of 
the  lower  passions  and  desires  belonging 
to  the  earth-life.  The  change  that  ha^ 
taken  place  involves  a  forgetfulness  of 
these  for  the  time  being  ;  but  it  does 
not  involve  a  forgetfulness  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  emotion  of  a  sufficiently  elevated 
character  to  have  free  play  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  by  which  the  soul-eeo  is  then 
surrounded.  The  soul  in  heaven  is 
never  troubled  with  the  thought  of  hav¬ 
ing  died.  It  is  simply  filled  with  a  bliss¬ 
ful  consciousness  of  the  full  fruition  of 
its  higher  emotions.  There  may  be 
human  beings  for  whom  even  the  full 
fruition  of  the  higher  emotions,  suppos¬ 
ing  these  to  have  been  meagre  or  rare  in 
earth  life,  is  but  a  colorless  existence 
compared  to  others  ;  but.  whatever 
there  is  of  it,  so  to  speak,  is  blissful  in 
its  character  ;  while  for  others,  in  whom 
love  has  been  a  powerful  factor  of  life, 
or  in  whom  the  upward  aspirations, 
which  make  piety  so  beautiful  an  emo¬ 
tion,  even  when  it  is  but  little  illumi¬ 
nated  by  an  accurate  comprehension  of 
spiritual  science,  have  been  persistent 
and  intense,  will  find  the  full  fruition  of 
their  higher  thoughts  and  feelings  a 
gloriously  vivid  and  intense  existence. 
They  may  have  done  wrong,  as  most  of 
us  do,  mote  or  less,  during  life  ;  they 
may  have  set  in  motion  causes  which 
must  operate  eventually  to  bring  abw>ut 
an  effect  of  suffering  ;  but  these  causes 
may  be  only  adapted  to  find  their  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  earth  plane  of  existence, 
and  will  therefore  await  the  next  re¬ 
incarnation  of  the  soul  before  they  are 
developed.  The  spiritual  period — the 
devachanic  period,  to  give  it  the  con¬ 
venient  Eastern  name,  which  is  passing 
into  coram jn  use  with  most  modern 
theosophists — is  a  period  tf  rest  and  re¬ 
freshment  and  enjoyment  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term. 

And  it  will  be  seen  that,  just  because 
its  intensity  jind  character  are  due  to 
the  spiritual  forces  which  have  been  set 
in  activity  during  the  earth  life  of  the 
ego,  so  also  its  duration  depends  upon 
the  energy  expended  in  providing  for  it. 
The  **  person”  in  question  remains  the 
Nkw  Series. — Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  5 


same  person  that  he  was  on  earth  as 
long  as  the  capacity  for  personal  con¬ 
sciousness,  that  he  has  developed  as 
such,  continues  in  operation.  He  can 
only  be  drawn  back  to  the  earth  life~ 
to  re-incarnation — when  the  force  which 
has  carried  him  into  the  spiritual  plane 
of  Nature — into  heaven — has  exhausted 
iiseii'.  And  when  we  are  talking  of  the 
exhaustion  of  a  great  human  luve,  for 
example,  we  are  talking  of  a  process 
which  necessarily  takes  a  long  time. 
There  are  people  who  with  pardonable 
enthusiasm  imagine  such  a  feeling  must 
last  “forever.”  But  effects  are  propor¬ 
tionate  to  causes  ;  and  though  we  need 
not  even  dispute  the  position  as  an  ab¬ 
stract  possibility, — that  love  may  last 
forever, — it  is  destined  in  that  case  to 
undergo  exaltations  of  character  corre- 
spionding  to  the  vast  possibilities  of  cos¬ 
mic  progress  which  Nature  reserves  for 
humanity.  Without  going  fully  into 
these,  we  may  recognize  that  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  the  personal  relationships 
of  any  given  individual  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  mysterious  spiiitual  abstrac¬ 
tions,  no  longer  requiring  for  their  ex¬ 
pression  the  persistence  of  the  personal 
consciousness  out  of  which  they  may 
have  taken  their  rise.  And  when  this 
change  is  complete,  the  soul-ego  has  for¬ 
gotten  its  last  earth  life.  It  is  ready  for 
rt-incji  nation,  and  it  re-incarnates  un¬ 
der  the  attraction  of  its  latent  afhnities, 
as  regards  the  physical  plane  of  exist¬ 
ence,  carried  over,  though  completely 
divorced  from  specific  memories, — from 
the  life  it  spent  last  on  earth. 

In  this  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
incarnation,  I  have  not  paused  to  set 
forth  the  considerations  which  may  al¬ 
most  be  regarded  as  proving  it  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  teal  course  of 
events.  These  proofs  are  elaborate  and 
intricate,  and  claim  the  application  of 
acute  metaphysical  insight  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  psychic  experimentation.  It 
is  enough  for  the  moment  to  say  that 
the  study  of  theosophy  is  one  from 
which  adequately  qualified  inquirers  rise 
with  a  conviction  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
evolutionary  process  before  us,  as  com¬ 
plete  as  those  which  relate  to  the  induc¬ 
tions  of  physical  science. 

But  the  statement  itself — from  which 
in  a  brief  treatise  of  this  nature  the  long 
processes  of  demonstration  must  be 
39 
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omitted — would  be  incomplete  as  such 
if  it  were  not  fortified  by  an  explanation 
of  the  tlieosophic  theory,  or  rather  of 
the  system  of  law  on  which  le-incarna* 
tion  depends, — that,  namely,  which  is 
known  to  modern  inquiry  in  connection 
with  these  subjects  by  the  Oriental  term 
“Karma.”  Like  re-incarnation  itself, 
karma  is  the  subject  of  gross  misrepre* 
sentation  by  the  esoteiic  students  of 
Oriental  religions.  Karma  is  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  Buddhist  idea,  according  to 
which  one  person  dies  and  perishes  out¬ 
right,  while  later  on  some  other  person 
is  born  who  becomes  the  unconscious 
heir  of  the  former  person’s”  karma’’  or 
“  doing.”  The  notion  so  defined  is 
grotesque  and  ridiculous  ;  but  as  with 
so  many  caricatures  there  is  a  truth  be¬ 
hind  it.  To  apprehend  the  true  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  we  must  realize  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  ideas  most  con¬ 
veniently  defined  in  English  speech  by 
the  terms  “  personality”  and  "  individ¬ 
uality.”  By  individuality  we  mean  the 
persistent  self-consciousness  of  a  true 
soul-ego.  That  consciousness  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  independent  of  any  specific 
adventures  which  may  befall  the  indi¬ 
vidual  during  any  limited  period  of  its 
existence.  Take  any  commonplace  il¬ 
lustration  from  the  experience  of  daily 
life.  Five  years  ago  let  any  one  of  us 
select,  for  example,  in  imagination,  some 
single,  uneventful,  unremarkable  day 
that  he  may  have  spent.  During  that 
day  his  consciousness  may  have  been 
pretty  completely  concentrated  on  the 
trivial  incidents  of  the  moment.  The 
newspaper  he  read,  the  work  he  did, 
the  meals  he  ate,  may  have  engaged  his 
attention  at  the  time,  to  the  exclusion 
of  loftier  thoughts  and  pu  suits.  For 
the  purpose  of  our  hypothesis  let  us  say 
they  did.  But  underneath  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  these  there  lay  a  potential¬ 
ity  of  other  phases  of  consciousness. 
Yeats  revolve,  and  the  man  undergoes 
many  serious  changes  of  character  and 
surroundings.  But  the  inner  ego.  the 
centre  of  consciousness,  the  true  indi¬ 
viduality,  is  the  same  at  the  later  period 
as  during  the  former  day,  which  by  the 
hypothesis  he  will  completely  have  for¬ 
gotten.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rough 
illustration  let  us  put  aside  possibilities 
concerning  latent  memory,  though  they 
would  strengthen  rather  than  weaken 


the  analogy  if  we  went  into  them  fully. 
All  I  wish  to  enforce  for  the  moment  is 
that  just  what  the  single  forgotten  day 
is  to  the  whole  life,  our  complete  phys¬ 
ical  life  may  be  to  the  whole  individual¬ 
ity.  The  one  life  is  the  "  personality  ” 
— in  its  true  etymological  sense,  the 
mask, — which  the  individuality,  the  real 
ego,  puts  on  for  the  time  being  And 
it  is  the  man  himself,  and  no  “  other,” 
who  is  boin  again,  when  after  a  period 
of  devachanic  test,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  has  worked  out  and  fully  ex¬ 
haled  his  last  personality,  he  is  invested, 
by  the  operation  of  karma,  with  a  new 
one. 

Now  karma  is  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  moral  world,  as  applied  to 
life.  It  may  be  called,  by  rather  a  base 
degradation  of  the  idea,  a  system  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments ;  but  a  truly 
philosophical  view  of  Nature  prefers  to 
regard  suffering  as  a  consequence  of, 
rather  than  a  punishment  of,  evildoing, 
and  happiness  as  a  consequence  in  the 
other  direction.  Either  way,  in  its 
operation  on  the  processes  of  re-incar¬ 
nation  it  constitutes  the  whole  mass  of 
affinities  which  cause  the  biith  of  each 
re  incarnating  individual  in  such  and 
such  conditions  of  life,  with  such  and 
such  parents,  destinies,  organism,  and 
so  forth.  It  provides  the  apparently  en¬ 
tangled  web  of  opportunities,  joys,  and 
sorrows,  which  the  human  being  has 
earned  or  merited  during  his  last  phys¬ 
ical  life,  by  all  that  other  no  less  compli¬ 
cated  entanglement  of  his  deeds,  good 
and  evil,  which  had  reference  to  the 
earth  life.  In  the  blissful  repose  of  the 
devachanic  peiiod  he  may  have  ex¬ 
hausted  some  of  his  good  karma,  but 
natural  law,  which  has  been  in  no  hurry 
to  punish  him  when  he  died,  must, 
nevertheless,  exact  its  full  due  in  the 
long  run  ;  and  when  his  consciousness 
returns  to  the  plane  of  its  foimer  phys¬ 
ical  misdeeds,  it  is  in  presence  of  con¬ 
ditions  but  too  well  adapted  to  bear 
their  harvest  of  suffering.  Not  unjustly, 
therefore,  may  the  earth  life  be  described 
as  the  vale  of  tears,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  the  sphere  of  beneficent  causation, 
and  from  the  midst  of  its  tribulation, 
karma  mvy  be  engendered  that  may  lead 
to  immeasurably  more  exalted  conditions 
of  consciousness  and  existence. 

Or,  to  put  the  idea  in  more  truly  the- 
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osophic  language,  karma  may  be  ex¬ 
hausted  by  an  adequately  sustained  ef- 
foit,  and  then  re*incarnation  itself  may 
come  to  an  end  for  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned.  This  is  the  tiue  meaning  of 
that  aspiration  toward  non-existence  on 
the  physical  plane  which  is  a  leading  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Buddhistic  literature,  and 
which  many  ill-informed  criticsof  Buddh¬ 
ism  so  absurdly  misiepresent  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  craving  for  annihilation.  When 
bad  karma  ceases  to  load  the  individual, 
it  is  no  mote  drawn  back  into  the  phys¬ 
ical  earth  life  ;  but  that  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion  which  has  been  already  described 
as  enjoyed  for  limited  periods  by  each 
human  soul  between  its  periods  of  phys¬ 
ical  existence  becomes  at  once  perma¬ 
nent  for  the  enfranchised  ego,  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  exalted  in  character.  It  is 
toward  this  result,  as  the  supreme 
achievement  of  his  evolution,  that  the 
Buddhist  is  taught  to  strive. 

In  order  that  this  hasty  survey  of  the 
great  esoteric  doctrine  may  afford  all 
necessary  aids  to  reflection  concerning 
its  wonderfully  comprehensive  and  har¬ 
monious  character,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion 
on  one  all-important  point. 

The  human  ego,  as  manifested  in 
flesh,  is  after  all  the  expression  of  only 
one  phase  of  its  being.  Concurrently 
with  its  existence  as  an  incarnate  per¬ 
son,  it  is  capable  of  an  existence  and  of 
consciousness — alternating  with  its  wak¬ 
ing  consciousness  in  the  body — on  higher 
planes  of  nature.  The  consciousness 
of  the  lower  or  physical  phase  of  its  ex¬ 


istence  does  not  embrace  the  higher  or 
spiritual  phase,  but  the  higher  does  in  a 
large  degree  embrace  the  consciousness 
of  the  physical  personality.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore, — relatively  to  the  more  restricted 
personality, — the  real  ego,  the  inner 
man,  or  the  "higher  self,"  as  it  has 
most  generally  been  described  in  recent 
theosophic  writings.  The  consideration 
of  ail  the  characteristics  and  inherent 
possibilities  connected  with  this  higher 
self  would  claim  very  prolonged  treat¬ 
ment.  The  full  comprehension  of  the 
laws  which  govern  its  existence  and 
progress,  and  of  its  capacity  when  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  higher  regions  of  nature 
to  which  it  properly  belongs,  would,  in¬ 
deed,  involve  an  amount  of  knowledge 
concerning  spiritual  conditions  which 
could  not  be  expressed  in  language,  or 
condensed,  so  to  speak,  within  a  phys¬ 
ical  brain.  But  at  the  same  time  some 
knowledge  concerning  the  higher  self  is 
essential  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  any 
problems  connected  with  re-incarnation, 
devachanic  existence,  or  spiritual  evolu¬ 
tion. 

And  the  clew  to  the  real  identity  of 
the  individual  through  all  the  long  series 
of  physical  lives,  which  from  the  point 
of  view  of  each  in  turn  he  thinks  he  has 
forgotten,  is  to  be  found  in  reflections 
on  the  nature  of  the  higher  self,  and  on 
the  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary  waking 
consciousness  of  a  physical  human  being 
to  reflect  the  whole  consciousness  of  the 
real  spiritual  being  which  lies  behind, 
within,  or  above  the  mask  of  personality. 
—  Time. 
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I. 

An  ytoLiAN  Harp. 

Dost  thou  not  hear  ?  Amid  dun,  lonely  hills 
Far  off  a  melancholy  music  shrills 
As  for  a  joy  that  no  fruition  Alls. 

Who  dwell  in  that  far  country  of  the  wind  ? 

The  unclaimed  hopes,  the  powers  but  half-defined 
The  shy,  heroic  passions  of  mankind. 
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All,  all  are  young  in  those  reverberate  bands  ; 
None  marshals  them,  no  mellow  voice  commands. 
They  whiil  and  eddy  as  the  shifting  sands.. 

Ah,  there  is  ruin  and  no  ivy  clings  ; 

There  pass  the  mourneis  for  untimely  things  ; 
There  breaks  the  stricken  cry  of  crownless  kings. 

There  sounds  the  shepherd’s  pipe — a  jarring  strain 
Of  migratory,  restless,  baffled  pain. 

As  in  the  sunshine  he  had  never  lain. 

And  ever  and  anon  there  spreads  a  boom 
Of  wonder  through  the  air,  arraigning  doom 
With  ineffectual  plaint  as  from  a  tomb. 

But  through  the  moving  currents,  more  remote 
Than  the  lark’s  twinkling  wings,  a  btlMike  note 
Clear  through  the  muffled  turbulence  doth  float  : 

And  there  methinks  that  healing  spirits  live. 
Gracious,  benignant  creatures,  who  can  give 
Welcome  to  errant  thought  and  fugitive. 


II. 


Birds  in  an  Autumn  Sky. 

Wheel,  wheel,  ye  birds,  about  the  cheerless  sky. 

Above  the  vapors,  the  rose  winter-bloom 
Facing  the  sunset  ;  in  clear  circles  high 
Rise  with  a  shrill,  preluding  muster-cry, 

Since  not  for  song  but  flight 
Ye  curve  and  spread 
In  such  harmonious  clusters  overhead  ! 

The  gale  with  a  sea-strength  doth  doom 
Your  woods  ;  ye  have  no  nestward  care. 

Why  should  ye  stay  ? 

The  mist  is  full  of  burden  and  decay. 

The  passing  of  the  forest-leaves,  the  soft 
Drip  of  the  hedgerows  ;  from  the  oak 
The  acorn  severs  ;  with  victorious  stroke 
Winnow  the  cumbered  air,  rise,  eddy,  sway — 

The  sap  is  in  your  pinions — press  aloft  ^ 

Through  the  illimitable  gray. 

Compass  sky-regions  bare  ! 

Soon  as  1  And 

That  life's  soft  bowers  lie  ruined  in  my  sight. 

Prompted  as  ye, 

'  Ah,  if  I  might 

Rove  with  as  confident  tranquillity 
Athwart  the  uncommunicating  wind  ! 

—Contemporary  Review. 
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CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BY  SIR  ROBERT  S.  BALL. 


At  the  present  time  we  arc  begin¬ 
ning  to  experience  one  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  which  the  art  of  practical 
astronomy  has  ever  undergone.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Young,  in  a  very  admirable  article 
on  the  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  Princeton  Review,”  has  indeed  re¬ 
garded  the  impending  metamorphosis  as 
parallel  in  importance  to  that  which 
followed  from  the  invention  of  the  tel¬ 
escope.  Perhaps  we  should  hardly 
speak  of  the  new  departure  as  impending : 
we  might  rather  say  that  it  has  already 
been  in  some  degree  realized.  We  may 
faiily  derive  an  illustration  fiom  the 
somewhat  similar  change  that  our  meth¬ 
ods  of  illumination  seem  likely  to  under¬ 
go.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  present  state  of  electric  lighting  is 
still  in  the  initial  and  tentative  stages  ; 
yet  the  overwhelming  advantages  of 
electricity  for  many  purposes  is  no 
longer  disputed.  Somewhat  similar  to 
the  invasion  of  electricity  on  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sources  of  light  is  the  invasion  of 
photography  into  the  time-honored 
methods  of  conducting  astronomical 
observations.  We  cannot  indeed  assert 
that  the  application  of  the  photographic 
camera  to  the  telescope  is  exactly 
novel.  Nor  can  we  for  that  matter 
deny  that  the  electric  light  was  invented 
half  a  century  ago.  But  just  as  a  few 
brilliant  inventions  have  transformed 
electrical  lighting  from  a  scientific 
curiosity  into  an  eminently  practical 
reality,  so  the  recent  improvements  in 
photography  have  rendered  that  art  an 
indispensable  auxiliary  in  the  observa¬ 
tory  of  the  future. 

The  applications  of  photography  to 
astronomy  are  of  the  most  widely 
diverse  kind.  We  may  employ  it  in  the 
first  place  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  accurate  pictorial  representa¬ 
tions  of  particular  objects  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  or  in  obtaining  views  of  groups 
of  such  bodies  :  we  may  also  employ  it 
to  aid  the  process  of  exact  measurement. 
There  are  still  other  and  more  delicate 
branches  of  practical  astronomy  where 
the  photograph  is  not  merely  a  rapid  or 
a  convenient  means  of  doing  what  could 


otherwise  not  be  done  so  conveniently. 
Photography  is  then  a  process  for  actu¬ 
ally  observing  phenomena  that  entirely 
elude  ordinary  \ision,  and  are  only  per¬ 
ceptible  by  the  peculiar  sensibility  of 
the  salts  of  silver. 

We  shall  first  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  new 
method  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
the  appearances  of  the  different  celestial 
bodies.  In  all  the  applications  of  this 
process  to  the  heavens  we  must  bear  in 
mind  how  widely  different  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  a  celestial  photo¬ 
graph  is  to  be  procured  from  those 
which  are  met  with  in  the  more  familiar 
pursuit  of  the  ait.  In  taking  a  portrait 
with  the  camera,  there  is  of  course  only 
a  few  feet  between  the  plate  and  the  sit¬ 
ter.  In  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  representation  of  landscape  the 
distance  between  the  objects  and  the 
camera  is  greatly  increased  ;  but  even 
here  the  length  of  air  through  which  the 
rays  have  to  traverse  is  generally  much 
less  than  in  the  case  where  we  attempt 
the  portrait  of  a  heavenly  body.  The 
atmosphere  extends  above  our  heads  to 
an  altitude  which  is  still  very  uncertain. 
We  learn  however  from  the  phenomena 
of  shooting  stars  that  the  summit  of  the 
air  is  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
aloft,  and  perhaps  much  more.  The 
upper  regions  are  so  highly  rarihed  that 
they  are  incapable  of  exercising  much 
deleterious  influence  on  the  rays  of 
light  ;  it  is  in  the  lower  and  the  denser 
portions  that  the  atmosphere  is  chiefly 
inimical  to  the  photographer.  Now, 
though  to  the  portrait  taker  the  atmos¬ 
phere  signifies  but  little,  except  in  so 
far  as  questions  of  light  are  involved, 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  very  significant  in  land¬ 
scape-photography  ;  while  in  the  case 
of  the  celestial  photographer  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  atmosphere  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Even  if  the  object  be  im¬ 
mediately  over  his  head,  the  rays  would 
have  to  make  their  way  through  two 
hundred  miles  of  air  before  they  en¬ 
tered  his  apparatus  ;  while  if  the  body 
lay  far  away  from  his  zenith,  as  of 
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course  it  usually  does,  the  aii-journey 
of  thera)sof  light  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  longer.  Any  imperfections  which 
the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  producing 
must  therefore  be  felt  much  more 
keenly  by  the  celestial  photographer 
than  by  the  brothers  in  the  craft  who 
confine  their  attention  to  mere  teries- 
trial  objects.  The  qualities  which 
characteiize  a  suitable  sky  are  steadi¬ 
ness,  though  wind  is  not  necessarily 
objectionable,  and  photographic  trans- 
paiency,  which  is  a  very  different  prop¬ 
erty  from  visual  transparency.  By 
steadiness  is  meant  such  a  regularity  in 
the  variations  of  density  that  each  ray 
of  light  is  persistently  refracted  along 
the  same  course  throughout  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  exposure.  By  transparency 
the  celestial  photographer  will  mean  a 
state  of  the  air  which  will  permit  the 
particular  rays  of  light  which  he  wants 
to  pass  through.  It  will  often  happen 
that  two  nights  which  to  the  unaided 
eye,  or  even  in  the  ordinary  telescope, 
will  seem  equally  clear,  may  be  of  wide¬ 
ly  different  clearness  in  so  far  as  the  pho¬ 
tograph  light  is  concerned. 

To  illustrate  the  opacity  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  to  photographic  rays  I  may 
mention  a  fact  told  me  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Swanzy,  who  accompanied  the  Rev. 
W.  Green  on  his  recent  exploration  of 
the  Selkirk  range  in  British  Columbia. 
The  plates  they  used  requited  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  three  seconds  or  more  in  the 
▼alleys,  while  similar  plates  exposed  at 
a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  were 
found  to  be  destroyed  if  the  exposure 
was  more  than  a  smalt  fraction  of  a 
second. 

On  the  other  hand  the  photographic 
transparency  of  some  media  opaque  to 
visual  light  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  following  circumstance.  When  the 
Great  Eastern  was  in  Dublin  my  friend, 
Mr.  H.  B.  White,  took  some  pictures 
of  the  vessel.  She  had  previously  come 
from  Liverpool,  I  believe,  where  her 
colossal  hull  had  apparently  been  made 
the  vehicle  for  some  gigantic  advertise¬ 
ment.  Before  coming  to  Dublin  the 
inscription  had  been  completely  obliter¬ 
ated  by  a  liberal  application  of  tar,  yet 
the  photographic  plates  saw  through  the 
tar  and  showed  conspicuously  the  name 
of — well,  these  ate  not  the  advertising 
columns  of  this  Magazine. 


In  the  application  of  photography  to 
celestial  portraiture,  we  naturally  first 
allude  to  the  photographs  of  the  sun, 
by  far  the  most  exquisite  of  which  are 
those  taken  by  Janssen  at  Meudon. 
His  photographs,  obtained  by  an  ex¬ 
tremely  short  exposure  of  a  fraction  of 
a  second,  display  in  a  marvellous  man¬ 
ner  the  actual  texture  of  the  sun  under 
the  conditions  of  its  surface  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  They  prove  that  the  luminous 
parts  are  brilliant  granules  or  cloudlets, 
floating,  so  to  speak,  in  an  obscure  me¬ 
dium  which  is  visible  in  the  interstices 
between  the  cloudlets.  Occasionally 
the  openings  between  the  small  lumi¬ 
nous  portions  are  large  enough  to  form 
dark  spots.  The  photographic  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  sun  certainly  bears  out  the 
view  that  the  luminous  surface  is  far 
from  being  continuous,  even  setting 
aside  the  presence  of  large  spots.  I 
must,  however,  say,  that  in  none  of  the 
photographs  that  I  have  seen  ate  the 
cloudlets  at  all  of  the  willow-leaf  or  the 
rice-grain  structure  :  they  do  not  seem 
characterized  by  any  specially  elongated 
shape. 

Photography  has  also  been  applied 
with  success  to  the  representation  of 
the  phenomena  seen  during  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  On 
several  occasions  photographs  of  the 
corona  have  been  obtained,  and  in  the 
recent  eclipse  on  January  ist,  1889,  a 
splendid  series  of  pictures  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  In  fact  the  single  party  sent 
from  Harvard  College  to  Willow,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  under  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering, 
obtained  between  fifty  and  sixty  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  various  phenomena,  while 
other  expeditions  have  also  been  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Numerous  photographs  of  the  moon 
in  very  various  phases  have  been  taken. 
Among  all  that  I  have  seen  I  think  that 
of  Rutherford,  on  March  6th,  1865,  is 
still  almost  if  not  quite  unsurpassed. 
Some  very  admirable  pictures  of  the 
moon  have,  however,  recently  been  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  on 
Mount  Hamilton,  in  California. 

Though  the  lunar  photographs  are  in¬ 
teresting,  and  make  beautiful  transpar¬ 
encies  to  show  on  the  screen,  yet  it  will, 
I  think,  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the 
representation  of  lunar  details  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  disappointing.  Even 
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the  best  of  them  will  not  bear  much 
magnif>ing  without  becoming  blurted 
and  indistinct.  The  view  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  presents  of  any  lunar  mountain  or 
ciater  cannot  be  compaied  either  in 
beauty  or  in  sharpness  with  the  picture 
that  a  telescope  ot  adtquate  power  will 
give  the  eye.  In  fact  we  may  certainly 
say  that  no  material  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  lunar  topography  has 
been  contributed  by  photography.  W'e 
may,  however,  hope  for  better  things  ; 
for,  with  the  extremely  sensitive  plates 
DOW  procurable,  a  picture  of  the  moon 
obtained  under  favorable  atmospheric 
conditions,  with  an  extremely  short  ex¬ 
posure,  might  prove  much  mote  capable 
of  being  magnified  than  any  of  the  pho¬ 
tographs  that  have  yet  been  taken. 

in  the  delineation  of  the  planets,  pho¬ 
tography  has  hitheito  been  but  little  ap¬ 
plied,  though  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  are  full  of  interest.  The  pic¬ 
tures  of  Jupiter  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  Broiheis  Henry  at  Paris  are  very 
beautiful.  The  bands  and  other  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  planet  come  out  distinctly, 
and  the  renowned  red  spot  is  a  very 
conspicuous  object.  In  a  few  photo¬ 
graphs,  taken  at  intervals  of  half  an 
hour,  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  features 
shows  in  an  interesting  manner  the 
rotation  of  the  planet  on  its  axis.  This 
very  rotation  is,  however,  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  impede  successful  pho¬ 
tography  of  the  planet.  In  the  course  of 
a  long  exposure  the  gradual  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  features  by  the  rotation 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  sharp  and 
well-defined  picture.  Here,  again,  very 
brief  exposures  and  highly  sensitive 
plates  become  the  desideratum  of  the 
astronomer.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
photography  will  have  a  considerable 
share  in  our  further  study  of  this  the 
most  gigantic  of  our  planets.  The 
marks  on  Jupiter  are  so  incessantly 
varying  that  the  photograph  seems  ob¬ 
viously  the  true  method  for  recording 
its  ever-fleeting  details.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  circumstances  aie  here 
quite  different  from  those  which  attend 
the  application  of  photography  to  the 
moon.  In  the  latter  the  features  are 
permanent,  and  the  efforts  of  the  eye 
and  of  artistic  sketching  can  be  persist¬ 
ently  accumulated,  with  the  result  of 
giving  us  a  delineation  of  the  lunar  sur¬ 


face  as  faithful  as  the  powers  of  our 
telescope  will  permit.  But  there  is  no 
permanency  in  Jupiter,  and  our  only 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
maivellous  meteorology  of  that  planet 
must  be  derived  from  the  bringing  to¬ 
gether  of  as  many  accurate  pictures  of 
its  disk  as  can  be  obtained  in  its  ever- 
varying  moods.  For  this  object  pho¬ 
tography  seems  most  admirably  adapted. 
There  is,  however,  a  point  which  should 
be  mentioned,  and  it  has  been  brought 
before  us  very  strongly  while  examining 
the  beautiful  Jovian  photographs  taken 
by  the  Henrys.  It  is  that  the  photo¬ 
graphic  Jupiter  and  the  visual  Jupiter 
are  different  pictures.  This  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
planet,  which  exercises  a  different  de¬ 
gree  of  absorption  on  the  photograph 
rays  from  that  to  which  the  visual  rays 
are  exposed.  Here  again  the  difference 
between  the  problem  of  photogiaphing 
the  airless  moon  and  photographing  a 
planet  becomes  significant.  In  the 
case  cf  the  moon  the  visual  picture  and 
the  photogiaphic  picture  tend  to  coinci¬ 
dence  in  proportion  as  they  both  ap¬ 
proach  perfection. 

Pleasing  pictures  have  also  been  taken 
of  Saturn,  especially  by  the  Messrs. 
Henry.  Not  only  does  the  broad  di¬ 
vision  of  the  ling,  usually  known  as 
Cassini's  line,  appear  very  distinctly, 
but  many  of  the  more  delicate  features 
are  also  perceptible.  But  the  point 
which  has  struck  me  very  forcibly  about 
this  picture  of  Saturn  is  the  remaikable 
amount  of  shading  which  it  gives  to  the 
Saturnian  globe.  As  is  well  known  to 
every  practical  astronomer,  this  globe 
usually  possesses  no  very  striking  varie¬ 
ties  of  shade  or  of  coloration  in  the  tel¬ 
escope,  and  the  extraordinary  darkness 
about  the  poles  of  Satuin  in  the  pho- 
togiaph  will  arrest  the  curiosity  of  every 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
telescopic  spectacle.  The  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  appears  to  lie  not  in  the 
actual  coloration  of  the  planet's  globe, 
but  in  the  atmospheric  shell  within 
which  it  is  contained.  It  w'ould  seem 
that  the  Saturnian  atmosphere,  whatever 
be  its  chaiacter  in  other  respects,  must 
at  all  events  possess  the  power  of  large¬ 
ly  absorbing  the  photographic  rays  of 
light.  The  sunlight  which  has  gone  to 
the  Saturnian  pole,  and  has  returned 
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thence,  will  cleaily  have  passed  through 
a  much  greater  thickness  of  Saturnian 
atmosphere  than  the  rays  which  we 
receive  from  his  equatorial  regions  ; 
hence  the  light  from  the  polar  parts  will 
have  suffered  mote  loss  by  absorption 
than  will  that  from  the  central  regions, 
and  thus  the  darkness  of  the  pole  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  equator  in  the 
photograph  can  be  accounted  for. 

At  the  present  time  the  question  of 
the  application  of  photography  to  the 
stellar  regions  is  especially  engrossing 
attention,  and  for  this  purpose  it  would 
seem  that  the  new  process  is  destined 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  arts  of  as¬ 
tronomical  observation.  We  must 
therefore  consider  the  question  of 
sidereal  photography  with  some  detail. 

When  a  telescope  is  directed  toward  a 
star,  it  brings  all  the  rays  of  that  star  to 
a  focus  ;  and  the  more  excellent  the 
construction  of  the  optical  part  of  the 
telescope,  the  mote  accurately  will  the 
image  of  the  star  approximate  to  that 
of  a  mathematical  point.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  use  of  a  telescope  for  visual  pur¬ 
poses,  all  the  rays  of  light  collected  by 
the  aperture  of  the  telescope  are  con¬ 
densed  to  a  point  on  the  retina,  and  if 
the  image  there  produced  be  sufhcitntly 
intense  the  sense  of  vision  is  excited, 
and  the  star  is  seen.  If,  however,  the 
star  be  not  perceived  at  the  first  glance, 
there  is  but  little  object  in  prolonging 
the  gaze.  It  is  true  that  expert  prac¬ 
tical  astronomers  know  that  a  star  which 
they  fail  to  see  when  directly  looking  at 
it  can  sometimes  be  glimpsed  when  the 
eye  is  moved  slightly  away  ;  the  ex¬ 
planation  apparently  being  that  some 
fresher  and  more  sensitive  part  of  the 
retina  is  by  this  act  brought  into  use. 
But  by  merely  steadily  stating  at  a  faint 
star  which  is  not  bright  enough  to  be 
detected  at  the  first  glance,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  success  to  be  expected.  The  fact  is 
that  the  retina  can  only  retain  an  im¬ 
pression  for  a  small  time — perhaps 
about  one-seventh  of  a  second — con¬ 
sequently  there  is  no  cumulative  effect 
of  the  luminous  impression  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  prolonged  watching. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  when  we 
place  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope  a 
highly  sensitive  photographic  plate,  and 
permit  the  instrument  to  depict  thereon 
an  image  of  the  star.  The  vibrations 


of  the  rays  of  light  throw  themselves 
assiduously  on  the  plate,  and  steadily 
apply  to  the  task  of  shaking  asunder 
the  molecules  of  silver  salts  in  the  gela¬ 
tine  film.  Just  as  the  waves  of  ocean 
by  incessantly  beating  against  a  shore 
will  gradually  wear  away  the  mightiest 
cliffs  of  the  toughest  rock,  so  the  in¬ 
numerable  millions  of  waves  of  light 
persistently  impinging  upon  a  single 
point  of  tire  plate  will  at  length  effect 
the  necessary  decomposition,  and  so 
engrave  the  image  of  the  star.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  this  process  will  be  the 
more  complete  the  longer  the  exposure 
which  is  permitted,  and  thus  we  see  one 
of  the  reasons  why  photography  forms 
such  an  admirable  method  for  depicting 
the  stars.  We  can  give  exposures  of 
many  minutes,  or  of  one,  two,  three, 
or  even  four  hours  ;  and  all  the  lime 
the  effect  is  being  gradually  accumu¬ 
lated.  Hence  it  is  that  a  star  which  is 
altogether  too  feeble  to  produce  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  most  acute  eye  forti¬ 
fied  by  a  telescope  of  the  utmost  power, 
may  yet  be  competent,  when  a  sufficient 
exposure  has  been  allowed,  to  leave  its 
record  on  the  plate.  I'hus  it  is  that 
photographs  of  the  heavens  disclose  to 
us  the  existence  of  myriads  of  stars 
which  could  never  have  been  detected 
except  for  this  cumulative  method  of 
observation  that  photography  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  give. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  about  the 
photographic  methods  of  observation 
which  give  them  an  importance  from 
quite  a  distinct  point  of  view.  The 
radiation  from  a  star  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rays  of  very  varied  hues  all 
blended  together.  If  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated  out,  we  should  find  that  they 
were  divisible  into  two  great  groups — 
namely,  the  visible  and  the  invisible. 
As  to  the  former,  they  characterize  the 
well-known  hues  of  the  rainbow  :  the 
red,  the  orange,  and  the  yellow,  the 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  It  is  to 
these  ta\s  in  varying  degrees  of  combi¬ 
nation  that  we  are  indebted  for  insibility 
in  the  star,  either  to  our  unaided  eye, 
or  even  to  the  eye  aided  by  a  telescope. 
But  it  is  conceivable  that  a  star  might 
dispense  a  rich  stream  of  rays,  and  yet 
be  totally  invisible  from  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  rays  belonged  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  group  which  can  alone  excite  vision. 
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These  invisible  lajs  may  be  of  different 
types.  Some  of  them  might  be  rays  of 
heat,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  rays  of 
heat  ate  of  the  invisible  type  ;  though 
no  doubt  some  of  them  are  also  visible, 
as  the  red  portions  of  the  spectrum.  1 
roust  also  add  that  within  the  last  few 
months  wondious  possibilities  have  been 
opened  up  as  to  the  discovery  of  in¬ 
numerable  other  rays  of  much  greater 
length,  which  do  not  directly  appeal  to 
any  senses  that  we  have  been  provided 
with.  But  with  such  extraordinary  rays 
as  those  which  can  pass  through  a  stone 
wall,  and  be  refracted  by  a  prism  of 
pitch,  we  have  not  at  this  moment  to 
do  ;  though  they  are  of  the  most  intense 
interest,  and  possibly  will  admit  of  re* 
markable  astronomical  applications. 
The  rays  with  which  photography  is 
concerned  are  mainly  or  largely  of  the 
invisible  type,  but  they  are  rays  of  high 
refrangibility  :  they  lie  out  beyond  the 
violet,  so  that  if  we  could  imagine  an 
eye  modified  to  see  beyond  the  violet 
end  of  the  rainbow,  the  hues  it  would 
mainly  obtain  would  be  those  of  the 
photographic  light. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  rays  from 
the  star  which  are  competent  to  excite 
an  impression  on  the  plate  are  partly  in 
the  visual  portion,  but  chiefly  in  the  in¬ 
visible  part  of  the  total  radiation.  Now 
we  can  see  another  reason  why  the  pho¬ 
tograph  may,  and  indeed  must,  largely 
extend  our  conceptions  of  the  extent  of 
the  universe.  It  will  grasp  and  depict 
light  which  would  be  utterly  wasted  so 
far  as  vision  is  concerned,  for  even  were 
these  rays  poured  in  torrents  into  our 
eyes  they  could  excite  no  sense  of  vi¬ 
sion  ;  and  consequently  all  stats  whose 
radiation  did  not  contain  a  sufficient 
admixture  of  visual  rays,  no  matter  how 
copiously  they  diffused  these  ultra-violet 
rays,  would  be  invisible  in  the  most 
powerful  telescope  to  the  eye,  though 
capable  of  being  recorded  by  a  photo* 
graph.  It  will  thus  be  manifest  that 
the  grounds  which  the  new  method 
furnishes  of  increased  powers  to  the  as¬ 
tronomer  are  twofold.  There  is  first 
the  advantage  of  prolonged  exposure  ; 
there  is  secondly  the  possibility  of  util¬ 
izing  invisible  rays. 

Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  whose  experience 
and  marvellous  success  in  celestial  pho¬ 
tography  entitles  him  to  speak  with  con¬ 


fidence  on  the  matter,  gives  us  striking 
evidence  of  the  detection  of  faint  stars 
by  the  action  of  photography  With  an 
exposure  of  an  hour  he  has  shown  on  a 
plate  of  about  four  square  degrees  a 
number  of  stars  that  he  estimates  at 
more  than  sixteen  thousand,  of  which 
the  brightest  is  less  than  the  fifth  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  circumstances  appear  to 
have  been  very  favorable,  for  other  pho¬ 
tographs  have  been  obtained  of  the  same 
region  and  with  exposures  of  equal 
duration.  To  all  appearances  the  nights 
on  the  three  occasions  were  equally 
clear  ;  but  clearness  for  visual  purposes 
and  clearness  for  photographic  purposes 
involve  different  conditions  ;  and  this  is 
remarkably  illustrated  by  the  three  pho¬ 
tographs  referred  to.  One  of  them,  by 
Messrs.  Henry,  showed  three  thousand 
stars  ;  the  next,  by  Mr.  Roberts,  showed 
five  thousand  stars  ;  while  the  third,  by 
the  same  observer  and  on  the  same 
region  of  the  sky,  disclosed  more  than 
three  times  the  number. 

It  is  of  interest  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  total  number  of  stars  visible  to  the 
j)hotogtaphic  eye  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  heavens,  assuming  that  the  plate 
we  have  just  referred  to  may  be  taken 
as  an  average  specimen  of  the  stellar 
richness  of  the  entire  firmament.  The 
number  of  square  degrees  in  the  heavens 
is  about  forty-one  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred,  and  as  the  plate  occupies  four 
square  degrees,  it  will  follow  that  up¬ 
ward  of  ten  thousand  plates  of  this  size 
would  be  required  to  cover  completely 
the  whole  vault  above  the  horizon  and 
below.  If,  then,  there  be  over  sixteen 
thousand  stars  on  one  of  these  plates,  it 
follows  that  the  total  number  over  the 
sky  capable  of  being  disclosed  by  pho¬ 
tography  cannot  be  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  compare  these  figures  with 
the  stellar  statistics  afforded  by  other 
methods.  If  we  take  a  position  on  the 
equator,  from  whence,  of  course,  all  the 
heavens  can  be  completely  seen  in  the 
lapse  of  six  months,  the  number  of  stars 
that  can  be  reckoned  with  the  unaided 
eye  will,  according  to  Houzeau,  amount 
to  about  six  thousand.  If  we  augment 
our  unaided  vision  by  a  telescope  of 
even  small  proportions,  such  as  three 
inches  in  diameter,  the  number  of  stars 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  alone  is 
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about  three  bundled  thousand,  as 

proved  by  Argtlander.  We  may  as¬ 

sume  that  the  southern  hemisphere  has 
an  equally  numerous  star-population,  so 
that  the  entile  multitude  visible  with  this 
optical  aid  is  about  six  hundred  thousand. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  use  of  a  telescope 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  hands, 
suffices  to  multiply  the  lucid  stars  one 
hundredfold.  Great  telescopes  no 

doubt  soon  show  us  that  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  only  the  blighter 

members  of  a  host  of  millions,  and  now 
we  receive  the  assurance  of  photography 
that  the  telescopic  stars  are  only  the 
more  conspicuous  membeis  of  that  vast 
universe.  Mr.  Roberts  indeed  declares 
that  the  multitudes  of  stars  on  the  pho¬ 
tographic  plate  grow  with  each  increase 
of  exposure  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  plate  would 
be  a  well-nigh  continuous  mass  of  stars 
if  the  operations  could  be  sufficiently 
protracted. 

The  long  exposures  necessary  for 
celestial  photography  have  introduced  a 
new  class  of  requirements  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  astronomical  instruments. 
The  questions  here  involved  are  of 
much  practical  importance,  and  are  ex¬ 
citing  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

There  are,  as  is  well  known,  two 
different  classes  of  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments — namely,  the  reflectors  and  the 
refractors  ;  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
debate  as  to  which  class  of  instrument 
is  the  more  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
celestial  photography. 

In  the  reflector  the  rays  from  the  star 
fall  on  the  brilliant  surface  of  a  mirror 
carefully  wrought  into  a  special  form. 
Formerly  mirrors  were  made  of  specu¬ 
lum  metal,  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  This  material  was 
difficult  to  cast  and  tedious  to  figure. 
Its  great  weight  was  also  a  drawback, 
while  the  reflecting  power,  though  very 
considerable,  was  still  short  of  that 
possessed  by  silver.  At  present  most 
of  the  reflectors  are  made  of  glass, 
which,  after  being  accurately  ground 
and  polished  to  the  true  form,  is  chem¬ 
ically  coated  with  silver. 

The  mirror,  when  used  for  celestial 
photography,  is  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
tube,  and  the  rays  falling  upon  it  from 
the  star  travel  again  up  ,the  tube  to  a 


focus  on  the  plate,  which  is  exposed 
with  its  face  toward  the  minor  at  the 
upper  end.  The  plate  is  supported  by 
slight  arms  from  the  side  of  the  tube, 
and  it  offers  of  course  an  impenetrable 
obstacle  to  some  of  the  rays  from  the 
star,  and  so  far  diminishes  the  effective 
size  of  the  mirror.  As  however  the 
diameter  of  the  plate  will  not  be  mote 
than  perhaps  one  fifth  that  of  the  mir¬ 
ror,  it  follows  that  only  about  four  per 
cent  of  light  is  lost  by  this  cause.  The 
chief  recommendation  of  the  reflecting 
telescope  is  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  rays  of  light  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  are  all  brought  to  the  same  focus. 
Thus  if  the  plate  be  placed  at  the  correct 
point  for  visual  purposes,  it  is  also  cor¬ 
rectly  placed  for  the  photographic  rays. 
There  is  here  no  troublesome  question 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  con¬ 
fluence  of  all  the  rays  at  a  single  point 
where  their  united  action  shall  be  de¬ 
voted  to  engraving  a  mark  on  the  plate. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  believe  that  the  support  of 
the  mirror,  and  the  precautions  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  distortion  of  its 
figure  by  flexure,  went  far  to  neutralize 
the  advantage  of  the  useful  indiscrimi- 
naleness  with  which  all  rays  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  same  focus.'  The  re¬ 
markable  achievements  of  Mr.  Roberts 
and  of  Mr.  Common  have,  however, 
been  accomplished  by  reflectors,  in  a 
way  which  proves  that  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  this  form  can  be  sur¬ 
mounted. 

For  most  of  the  great  photographic 
enterprises  which  are  now  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  refractors  are  being 
erected,  and  here  a  difficulty  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  is  encountered.  A  glass 
lens  of  accurate  figure,  when  it  receives 
a  parallel  beam  of  any  homogeneous 
light,  will  direct  all  the  rays  of  the 
beam  to  concentration  at  a  focal  point. 
To  this  extent  the  action  of  the  lens 
and  the  action  of  the  reflector  are  iden¬ 
tical.  By  homogeneous  light  we  mean 
light  which  we  may  with  sufficient  ac¬ 
curacy  describe  as  being  one  of  the 
prismatic  colors.  Thus  a  beam  of  pure 
red  falling  in  parallel  rays  on  the  mirror 
are  all  brought  to  the  same  focus.  So 
also  are  the  rays  of  a  blue  beam  ;  but 
the  point  to  which  the  blue  rays  ate 
brought  by  a  single  lens  is  different  from 
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that  in  which  a  beam  of  red  would  be 
concentrated.  The  blue  focus  is  nearer 
to  the  lens  than  the  ted  focus.  There 
is  here  a  radical  difference  between  the 
action  of  the  lens  upon  light  and  the 
action  of  the  mirror.  In  the  latter 
case,  every  hue,  of  whatever  color,  if  in 
the  visible  part,  or  indeed  whether  the 
rays  belong  to  the  visible  portion  of  the 
spectrum  or  not,  are  all  brought  to 
coincidence  at  the  same  point.  The 
glass  lens,  however,  has  a  different  focus 
for  every  different  quality  of  light 
which  can  fall  upon  it.  Hence,  when  a 
beam  from  the  sun  or  from  a  star,  or 
indeed  from  almost  any  celestial  source, 
falls  upon  a  lens  of  glass,  the  composite 
nature  of  the  light  gives  lise  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  teds,  the  yellows,  and  the 
blues  are  all  brought  to  different  foci. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  for  this  reason 
to  obtain  a  distinct  and  definite  image 
of  any  celestial  object  with  a  single 
glass  lens  ;  for  if  the  lens  be  focussed 
truly  for  some  of  the  rajs  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  out  of  focus  for  others.  This 
difficulty  is  well  known,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  regarded  as  presenting  an  in¬ 
superable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
structing  efficient  refracting  telescopes 
with  glass  lenses.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
perception  of  this  difficulty  that  led 
Newton  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  reflectors,  the  best  known 
form  of  which  still  bears  his  name.  By 
the  capital  discovery  that  what  a  single 
lens  could  not  do  a  pair  of  glasses  could 
certainly  accomplish,  the  refracting  tel¬ 
escope  was  made  the  valuable  instru¬ 
ment  we  now  find.  The  achromatic 
objective  is  formed  of  a  lens  of  crown 
glass  and  a  lens  of  Bint.  A  beam  of 
composite  light,  on  passing  through  a 
powerful  convex  lens  of  crown,  tends 
toward  different  foci.  But  in  contact 
with,  or  very  close  to,  the  crown  lens  is 
a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  undo  the  bending  which  the 
beam  has  received  from  the  crown.  It 
fortunately  happens  that  the  flint  lens 
exercises  a  more  powerful  discrimina¬ 
tive  effect  on  the  diflerent  rays,  so  that 
a  weaker  lens  of  flint  than  the  crown 
lens  is  sufficient  to  collect  together  the 
scattered  foci.  It  will  thus  be  possible 
by  a  combination  of  two  lenses  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  single  objective  which  shall 
bring  the  foci  for  any  two  desired  hues 


into  absolute  coincidence.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  arrange  the  proportions  of 
the  lenses  appropriately,  the  red  rays 
and  the  blue  rays  will  be  conducted  to  a 
common  focus,  and  all  the  other  visual 
rays  of  the  intermed.ate  hues  will  be 
brought  to  foci  so  close  to  the  main 
focus  that  the  telescope  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  perfect  for  optical  purposes. 
Such  is  the  modern  achromatic  object- 
glass. 

When  an  objective  is  to  be  employed 
for  photography  a  new  class  of  con¬ 
siderations  arises.  The  rays  most  spe¬ 
cially  potent  in  their  action  on  the  salts 
of  silver  are  not  visual  rays.  The  focus 
to  which  they  would  be  brought  by  a 
single  lens  is  much  nearer  the  glass  than 
is  the  focus  of  the  extreme  violet.  In 
the  ordinary  adjustment  of  the  achro¬ 
matic  objective  for  visual  purposes  the 
photographic  rays  are,  as  the  optician 
says,  allowed  to  go  wild,  for  there  would 
be  no  object  in  leading 'them  to  the 
common  focus,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so 
would  seriously  impair  the  visual  per¬ 
formance  of  the  telescope.  Hence  we 
see  the  important  fact  that  an  achro¬ 
matic  telescope,  however  peifect  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  astronomy, 
would  be  unsuiled  for  the  photographer. 
If  a  plate  be  placed  at  the  ordinary 
optical  focus  of  such  an  instrument,  the 
visible  rays  from  a  star  ate  no  doubt 
brought  to  a  point  on  that  plate,  but  the 
photographic  rays,  not  having  the  same 
focus,  will  be  spread  over  a  little  circle 
instead  of  a  point,  and  the  resulting 
photograph  will  be  entirely  wanting  in 
delicacy.  Nor  will  a  mere  alteration  of 
the  place  of  the  plate  suffice  to  give  pre¬ 
cision  to  the  image,  for  there  are  so 
many  diflerent  shades  of  photographic 
light  that  an  ordinary  objective  when 
focussed  for  one  kind  of  invisible  light 
will  be  out  of  focus  for  another. 

For  photographic  purposes  we  must 
therefore  entirely  reject  the  familiar 
objective  of  the  observatory,  and  con¬ 
struct  a  diflerent  one.  All  the  reds  and 
yellows  may  with  safety  be  permitted  to 
run  wild,  inasmuch  as  their  photo¬ 
graphic  capacities  are  insensible.  But 
the  true  chemical  rays,  beginning  in  the 
blues  and  the  violets  and  extending  far 
off  into  the  invisible  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  must  be  carefully  garnered 
into  one  point.  A  pair  of  flint  and 
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crown  lenses  must  thus  be  so  wrought 
that  the  two  ends  of  the  chemical  parts 
of  the  spectrum  shall  be  practically 
brought  to  a  common  focus,  in  which, 
•f  course,  the  photographic  plate  is  to 
be  placed. 

We  thus  obtain  an  objective  which  is 
utterly  unsuited  for  visual  purposes,  but 
which  will  give  an  exquisitely  defined 
photographic  image  of  a  star.  But 
now  comes  one  of  the  practical  diffi* 
cullies  of  the  optician.  In  forming  the 
visual  objective  it  is  easy  for  him  to  test 
the  successive  approaches  to  the  perfect 
form  of  the  lenses,  but  how  is  he  to  test 
the  achromatism  of  the  photographic 
objective  ?  Here  the  eye  cannot  so 
directly  appreciate  the  degree  of  achro¬ 
matism  which  has  been  obtained. 

At  the  request  of  Signor  Anguiano, 
the  present  writer  has  recently  been 
testing  the  large  photographic  objective 
constructed  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb  for 
the  Observatory  of  Tacubaya  belonging 
to  the  Mexican  Government.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  test  employed  will  show 
the  peculiarities  of  a  photographic  ob¬ 
jective.  The  instrument  was  directed 
on  an  artificial  star  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  distant.  The  star  was  merely  a  re¬ 
flecting  bead,  illuminated  by  a  spec¬ 
trum  obtained  by  passing  a  beam  from 
a  small  incandescent  electric  light 
through  a  prism  :  any  part  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  could  b:  cast  upon  the  bead,  and 
thus  stars  of  varied  hues  could  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  telescope.  Were  the  ob¬ 
jective  designed  for  visual  purposes,  the 
focus  of  a  star  near  the  extreme  red 
should  coincide  with  the  focus  of  a  blue 
star,  while  the  foci  of  all  the  other  stars 
would  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
For  the  photographic  telescope,  how¬ 
ever,  the  essential  point  is  that  all  the 
bluish  stars  shall  be  brought  practically 
to  the  same  focus,  and  this  being  so  for 
the  visible  stars,  the  invisible  foci  of 
photographic  light  will  be  all  sufficiently 
concentrated. 

Supposing  that  the  photographic  tel¬ 
escope,  either  reflector  or  refractor,  has 
been  prepared,  the  practical  conduct  of 
the  work  demands  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation.  It  is  of  course  essential  that 
the  telescope  be  presented  to  the  same 
part  of  the  sky  throughout  the  entire 
duration  of  the  exposure.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  complied  with  by  a  simul¬ 


taneous  observation  of  the  heavens 
through  a  visual  telescope  rigidly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  photographic  tube  with 
the  axes  of  the  two  instruments  parallel. 
The  clock  motion  of  the  equatorial  has 
to  be  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence, 
but  notwithstanding  the  exquisite  re¬ 
finement  obtained  by  the  electrical  con¬ 
trol  of  the  driving  clock,  it  is  impossible 
to  dispense  with  simultaneous  watching 
through  the  guiding  telescope.  A  star 
is  chosen,  and  this  star  is  brought  on 
the  intersection  of  a  pair  of  spider  webs 
in  the  guiding  telescope.  During  the 
entire  exposure  this  star  must  remain  in 
the  same  position,  and  this  the  attend¬ 
ing  astronomer  will  secure  by  gently 
correcting  the  speed  of  the  driving 
clock.  When  this  fiducial  star  has  been 
kept  carefully  on  one  point  throughout 
the  exposure,  then,  assuming  that  other 
obvious  conditions  are  fulfilled,  each 
star  will  have  been  constantly  brought 
to  a  focus  on  the  same  point  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  plate.  The  condition  is  a 
somewhat  trying  one,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  image  of  the  star  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  point,  and  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  exposure  is  in  some  cases  as 
long  as  four  hours. 

A  combined  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  secure  a  representation  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  heavens  by  photography. 
A  Congress  met  in  Paris,  under  the 
presidency  of  Admiral  Mouchez,  con¬ 
sisting  of  astronomers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  this  stupendous  survey  of  the 
universe  was  to  be  undertaken  were  then 
decided  on.  The  operations  are  divided 
among  a  number  of  observatories  sit¬ 
uated  over  the  world,  and  each  of  them 
undertakes  to  photograph  on  plates  of  a 
uniform  size  a  certain  region  of  the 
heavens.  The  work  has  been  entered 
upon  with  the  heartiest  enthusiasm,  and 
ere  many  years  have  elapsed  we  may 
anticipate  being  in  possession  of  what 
will  practically  be  a  photograph  of  the 
entire  heavens.  This  great  piece  of 
work  will  provide  us  with  the  means  of 
making  a  reasonably  complete  inventory 
of  the  entire  contents  of  that  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  which  lies  within 
the  reach  of  our  instruments.  That  all 
the  stars  which  can  be  exhibited  on  long 
exposed  p'ates  shall  ever  be  completely 
catalogued  is  a  task  as  much  beyond 
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our  power  to  obtain  as  it  would  be  to 
obtain  a  desciiptive  list  of  the  several 
pebbles  on  a  sea  beach  or  of  the  several 
leaves  in  an  ample  forest.  The  more 
modest  scheme  has,  however,  been  sug¬ 
gested  of  taking  the  two  million  bright¬ 
est  stars  and  forming  a  complete  cat¬ 
alogue  of  them,  in  which  their  bright¬ 
ness  and  their  absolute  positions  in  the 
heavens  shall  be  given  with  all  attainable 
precision.  Even  this  is  a  sufficiently 
magnihcent  undertaking,  but  it  is  with¬ 
in  the  practical  limits  of  scientific  enter¬ 
prise,  and  it  ought  to  be  done — it  must 
be  done.  Not  alone  is  it  our  manifest 
duty  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  that  universe  around  us,  but  there  are 
many  other  special  astronomical  prob¬ 
lems  that  will  be  largely  forwarded  by 
its  accomplishment.  There  ate  some 
problems  indeed  which  must  remain 
unsolved  so  long  as  this  task  remains 
unfulfilled.  To  mention  only  a  single 
one  of  the  questions  for  which  the  great 
survey  is  imperatively  demanded,  1  may 
refer  to  the  interstellar  motion  of  our 
solar  system.  It  is  well  known  that  our 
sun,  accompanied  by  the  whole  system 
of  planets,  is  at  present  bound  on  a 
voyage  through  space.  Astronomy  pre¬ 
sents  no  grander  problem  than  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  circumstances  of  this  voy¬ 
age.  Whence  has  our  system  come, 
whither  is  it  bound,  and  with  what 
speed  ?  We  can  never  learn  such  par¬ 
ticulars  as  these  without  the  information 
that  the  great  survey  would  be  capable 
of  giving  us.  It  Is  impossible  to  allude 
to  the  present  favorable  aspect  of  this 
great  undertaking  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  Her  Majesty's  Astronomer 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dr.  David 
Gill,  to  whose  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
science  we  are  so  much  indebted  for 
the  initiative  of  the  great  survey. 

Mr.  Isaac  Roberts  has  recently  pro¬ 
pounded  and  proved  the  practicability 
of  making  and  engraving  a  chart  of  the 
heavens  on  which  many  more  stars  shall 
be  depicted.  He  has  devised  a  very  in¬ 
genious  and  accurate  instrument,  by 
which  a  copy  of  the  stars  on  the  pho¬ 
tographic  plate  can  be  faithfully  en¬ 
graved  on  copper.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  and  using  this  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  hardly  know  whether  to 
admire  most  the  accuracy  of  the  meas¬ 
urements  that  can  be  made  by  it,  or  the 


celerity  with  which  the  copper-plate 
facsimile  of  the  heavens  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  measures  of  the  distances 
between  stars  that  can  be  made  with 
this  instrument,  either  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  itself,  or  on  the  copper 
engraved  plate,  or  almost  on  the  im¬ 
pressions  taken  from  that  plate  on 
paper,  may  favorably  compare  with  the 
most  exact  and  laborious  measurements 
that  can  be  obtained  with  the  heliometer 
or  the  micrometer  on  the  actual  stars  of 
heaven.  The  taking  of  the  photographs 
being  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
since  an  hour  with  a  single  telescope 
will  book  very  many  thousands  of  stars, 
the  practicability  of  the  completion  of 
the  entire  chart  of  the  sky  depends  on 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  plates  can 
be  transferred  to  the  copper.  Mr. 
Roberts  finds  that  he  can  easily  engrave 
fifty  stars  in  an  hour  ;  so  that  if  twenty 
engraving  instruments  were  steadily  em¬ 
ployed  for  ten  years  of  reasonable  work¬ 
ing  hours  a  magnificent  celestial  chart 
could  be  completely  engraved,  consisting 
of  twenty-three  millions  of  stars.  This 
superb  undertaking  is  quite  feasible, 
and  every  one  interested  in  astronomy 
would  recognize  its  utility.  Here  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  some  wealthy 
Englishman  to  accomplish  a  work  which 
could  be  worthily  mentioned  beside  the 
magnificent  Draper  Memorial  now  being 
reared  by  Professor  Pickering  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  photog¬ 
raphy  merely  as  an  appliance  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  charting  or  of  map¬ 
ping  the  stars.  It  remains  to  mention 
some  of  the  numerous  other  applications 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  One  of  the 
most  delicate  problems  of  celestial 
measurement  is  the  determination  of  the 
distance  of  a  fixed  star.  This  is  derived 
from  a  series  of  measures  made  at  vary¬ 
ing  seasons  of  the  year  between  the  star 
under  examination  and  some  mote  dis¬ 
tant  star  which  happrens  to  lie  neatly  in 
the  same  direction  of  vision.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  series  of  photographs  at  different 
seasons  be  obtained,  the  measurements 
made  on  these  photographs  will  disclose 
the  star's  distance,  if  it  be  sufficiently 
near  to  admit  of  the  application  of  the 
process.  Professor  Pritchard,  who  has 
been  a  diligent  cultivator  of  the  new 
photographic  methods,  has  already  made 
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several  successful  attempts  of  this  de- 
sciiption  by  measures  on  photographs 
which  he  has  himself  obtained  in  the 
University  Observatory  at  Oxford. 

The  applications  of  photography  to 
the  stars  which  1  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  are  mainly  only  improvements  on 
methods  formerly  used,  except  indeed 
in  so  far  as  they  disclose  to  us  stars 
which  are  not  visually  perceptible,  but 
we  have  now  to  speak  of  the  manner  in 
which  photography  has  laid  open  to  us 
discoveries  of  the  most  remarkable 
character  in  a  province  peculiarly  its 
own.  I  can  only  mention  the  two  most 
remarkable  instances. 

The  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  is  a 
familiar  telescopic  object.  It  is  indeed 
a  unique  spectacle  in  many  respects, 
one  ot  which  is  that  it  alone  of  all  the 
thousands  of  nebulae  is  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye.  Many  drawings  of  the 
nebula  in  Andiomeda  have  been  made, 
and  since  the  eia  of  powerful  telescopes 
it  was  perceived  that  the  spindle-shaped 
nebulosity  was  marked  by  two  remark¬ 
able  dark  lanes,”  parallel,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  length  of  the  spindle.  These 
lanes  are  well  shown  in  the  later  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  nebula,  but  they  seemed  de- 
votd  of  significance  till  quite  lately. 

Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  on  a  favorable 
night,  last  December  29th,  exposed  one 
of  the  highly  sensitive  plates  that  he  has 
to  the  nebula  for  four  hours  ;  and  in 
developing  and  enlarging,  a  picture  was 
obtained  which  struck  me  at  the  time 
I  saw  It,  and  which  still  appears  to  me, 
to  be  perhaps  the  most  instructive  por¬ 
trait  of  any  celestial  object  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  At  once  the  significance  of 
the  m>8terious  lanes  becomes  apparent, 
and  the  structure  of  the  mighty  nebula 
is  for  the  fiist  time  disclosed.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  somewhat  disk-shaped  or 
rather  lens-shaped  mass,  tilted  nearly 
edgeways  toward  us.  The  central  por¬ 
tion  is  especially  brilliant  and  greatly 
condensed,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  two 
or  three  rings  of  nebulous  material. 
The  lanes  are  thus  shown  to  be  merely 
the  better  marked  portions  of  the 
divisions  between  these  rings.  They 
can  be  traced  nearly  the  whole  way 
round  in  the  photograph,  though,  owing 
to  the  foreshortening,  and  the  want  of 
outline  which  is  characteristic  of  nebulae, 
they  become  a  little  confused  at  the  ex¬ 


tremities.  The  two  other  well-known 
nebulae  in  the  neighborhood  are  also 
shown  :  they  are  obviously  parts  of  the 
same  system. 

This  marvellous  structure  will  nat¬ 
urally  suggest  that  Laplace  could  have 
no  more  appropriate  picture  to  illustrate 
his  nebular  theory  than  the  photograph 
of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda.  There 
seems  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  this  nebula 
is  condensing  down  into  some  system, 
but  the  magnitudes  involved  show  us 
that  that  can  hardly  be  anything  to 
which  the  solar  system  bears  a  resem¬ 
blance.  Look  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  fortunately  happens  that  we  have  in 
the  case  of  Andromeda  that  information 
as  to  its  actual  dimensions  of  which  we 
are  usually  destitute  in  objects  of  this 
description.  A  few  years  ago  a  variable 
star  broke  out  in  .Andromeda  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  rendered  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  star 
was  actually  in  the  nebula,  and  not 
merely  accidentally  on  the  line  of  sight. 
The  parallax  of  this  star  was  sought  for 
by  astronomers — myself  among  the 
number — and  we  came  to  the  unani¬ 
mous  conclusion  that  the  star,  and 
therefore  presumably  the  nebula,  was 
too  remote  for  our  methods  of  survey  to 
be  successful.  The  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  cannot  subtend  an  angle  at 
the  very  most  of  mure  than  a  couple  of 
seconds  at  the  great  nebula,  which  is  it¬ 
self  more  than  a  couple  of  degrees  in 
length.  We  are  hence  assured  that  the 
diameter  of  the  system  which  is  being 
evolved  in  Andromeda,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  at  the  very  least  three  thousand 
six  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
earth’s  orbit  round  the  sun. 

Another  superb  achievement  in  the 
exclusive  department  of  photography  is 
the  discovery  of  the  nebulae  which  sur¬ 
round  some  of  the  stars  in  the  Pleiades. 
We  may  look  in  vain  for  them  with  the 
ordinary  telescope,  but  the  exquisite 
pictures  of  Mr.  Roberts  demonstrate 
their  existence,  and  show  that  the  stars 
of  the  Pleiades  seem  to  have  resulted 
from  the  condensation  of  a  mighty  neb¬ 
ula,  some  portions  of  which  are  still  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  group.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  results  obtained  in  the 
case  of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda,  and 
of  the  Pleiades,  would  be  alone  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  all  the  expenditure  of 
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time  and  trouble  made  on  behalf  of 
celestial  photography. 

Seveial  photogiaphs  of  the  great  neb¬ 
ula  in  Oiion  have  also  been  taken,  those 
of  Mr.  Common  and  Mr.  Roberts  being 
especially  successful.  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  if  the  bluish  nebulae,  such 
as  Oiion  and  the  Dumb-bell,  did  not 
admit  of  such  good  photographic  por¬ 
traits  as  the  nebula  in  Andromeda  which 
is  of  a  white  hue.  The  drawback  to  all 
nebular  photographs  is  that,  to  give 
sufficient  txposuir  for  the  faint  parts, 
the  blight  parts  must  be  over-exposed, 
while  the  stars  are  of  course  burnt  into 
disfiguring  blotches. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  with  any  detail  the 
splendid  applications  of  photography  to 
the  spectroscopic  study  of  the  heavens. 
Here,  indeed,  the  pre-eminent  utility  of 
photography  comes  out  most  distinctly. 
I  must,  however,  give  a  few  concluding 
lines  to  the  subject.  In  this  department 
of  celestial  spectroscopy  Dr.  Huggins  is 
the  pioneer,  and  he  has  obtained  ex¬ 
quisite  photographs  of  the  spectra  of 
stars,  i'he  white  stars,  such  as  Sirius 
and  Vega,  show  a  truly  marvellous 
spectrum  ;  there  are  a  few  lines  in  the 
visible  part,  and  a  great  number  of  lines 
in  the  photographic  part,  due  to  hydro¬ 


gen.  The  spectra  of  comets  and  of 
nebulae  have  also  been  obtained,  and 
are  replete  with  truly  marvellous  in¬ 
terest  and  instruction. 

But  the  most  splendid  piece  of  astro¬ 
nomical  spectroscopy  which  is  at  this 
time  in  progress  is  the  great  Draper 
Memorial,  at  which  Professor  Pickering 
is  laboring  with  such  consummate  skill 
at  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Draper,  in  memory  of  her  ac¬ 
complished  husband,  has  provided  the 
means  by  which  Piofessor  Pickering  is 
carry  ing  on  his  woi k.  The  photographs 
of  the  stellar  spectra  which  have  been 
obtained  present  a  magnificent  display 
of  lines.  His  operations  aic  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  such  a  comprehensive  scale 
that  a  complete  spectroscopic  review  of 
all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  to  the  ninth 
magnitude  is  in  progress,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  completion  at  no  very 
remote  date.  One  who  has  not  visited 
Professor  Picketing’s  Observatory,  and 
seen  the  vast  astronomical  research  that 
is  there  carried  on  can  have  hardly  any 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  great 
task.  It  will  show  us  in  these  latter 
days  how  full  of  meaning  are  the  words, 
“  One  star  diflereth  from  another  star 
in  glory.” — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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Let  us  now  turn  attention  to  the 
shore,  which  we  can  see  is  crowded  with 
people.  Those  groups  in  dark  long 
robes  must  be  women.  They  have 
heard  of  our  arrival,  and  as  the  boats 
are  returned  so  eaily  from  the  fishing- 
grounds.  we  must  be  coming  on  shore, 
and  so  they  have  come  out  to  see  and 
welcome  us. 

They  are  not  disappointed.  We  land 
opposite  the  Government  cfhee  of  the 
island — a  neat  little  thatched  stone  and- 
mortar  house,  with  a  veranda  running 
round  it,  and  cn  the  sea-front  a  large 
thatched  pandal  (structure  raised  on 
poles)  to  give  additional  shade,  and  to 
keep  off  the  glare,  while  admitting  every 
breath  of  air  that  blows. 


We  find  it  stocked  with  a  table  and 
one  or  two  wooden  chairs  and  benches, 
so  we  sit.  down  to  bieakfast,  and  rest 
before  starting  to  view  the  settlement. 

As  the  meal  is  finished,  and  cheroots 
are  lighted,  a  deputation  is  announced. 
Who  ?  Only  the  ladies  of  the  island 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  stran¬ 
gers.  The  deputation  is  ushered  in, 
and,  headed  by  a  giave  matronly  lady, 
a  bevy  of  modest-looking  healthy  girls, 
bearing  island  produce  of  all  kinds, 
comes  forward,  and  spreads  at  our  feet 
a  number  of  baskets  containing  eggs 
and  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  an  odd 
chicken  or  two.  The  striped  silk  gown 
worn  by  them  extends  nearly  to  the 
ankles,  and  has  a  hole  for  the  head  to 
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pass  through,  and  shoit  sleeves,  in  many 
cases  veiy  tastefu'ly  embioideied.  The 
gown  fits  pretty  closely  to  the  figure, 
and  shows  off  its  wearer’s  charms  very 
becomingly  ;  and  sometimes  a  white, 
sometimes  a  green,  undergarment 
shows  itself  below  the  skiit  of  the 
gown.  Although  Mohammedan  by 
religion,  they  are  all  unveiled  and  bare¬ 
headed.  VVe  ask  a  few  questions 
throi'gh  an  interpreter,  convey  our 
thanks,  and  then,  with  much  propriety, 
the  deputation  files  out.  What  ?  An¬ 
other  deputation  of  ladies  ?  Yes  ;  in 
they  come,  and  lay  their  gifts  before  us 
and  depart.  And  another,  and  an¬ 
other,  and  another  succeed  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  till  we  are  perfectly 
bewildered  with  deputations  and  gifts, 
and  ask  how  many  more  there  are  to 
come.  We  are  told  there  are  ten  al¬ 
together  ;  and  then  we  begin  to  wonder. 
Is  there  any  magic  in  the  decennial 
number  ?  Why  not  eleven  or  nine  ? 

Our  interpreter  begins  to  explain  that 
there  are  ten  vardngis  in  the  island. 
But  what  is  a  vardngi  t  we  perplexedly 
ask.  A  vardngi  is  a  female  institution 
peculiar  to  Minicoy  ;  at  least  we  have 
met  the  organization  nowhere  else. 

The  ladies  are  organized  separately 
from  the  men,  who  again  are  organized 
into  attiris.  Happy  matrons  ! — happy 
men  ! — we  interject. 

Let  us  investigate  this  a  little.  But, 
hilloa  !'-here  come  the  deputations  back 
again  ;  for  as  we  settle  down  to  a  cross- 
examination  of  cur  interpreter,  a  fresh 
bevy  of  girls  and  women  comes  filing 
into  view,  each  carrying  a  water-pot. 
Why  the  water-pots?  But  we  are 
speedily  enlightened  ;  for,  just  throw¬ 
ing  a  curious  glance  or  two  at  us,  they 
file  past  our  veranda,  and  one  by  one 
pour  water  into  a  big  tub.  That  water 
is  intended  for  cur  use  while  ashore. 
We  are  proceeding  to  thank  the  women 
for  their  services,  and  begin  to  think  of 
remuneration,  when  our  interpreter 
stops  us.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  island 
for  the  women  so  to  treat  strangers,  and 
no  remuneration  is  either  asked  or  ex¬ 
pected  ;  their  head-women  arrange  it 
among  themselves,  we  are  told,  and  each 
vardngi  takes  its  turn  at  the  task.  So 
we  just  throw  a  grateful  glance  or  two 
at  the  bonniest  and  sonsiest  of  our  fair 
servers,  who  receive  the  attention 


nothing  loath,  but  with  much  decorum, 
and  then  we  settle  down  again,  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
vardngi  and  attiri  business. 

We  find  that  the  township  is  divided 
into  ten  vardngis,  but  into  only  nine 
attiris.  Comparing  the  names,  how¬ 
ever,  we  discover  that  the  two  exactly 
correspond,  except  in  regard  to  two  of 
the  former,  to  which  there  is  but  one 
coi responding  attiri.  These  divisions 
of  the  township,  then,  are  territorial  in 
their  character. 

But  for  what  purpose  are  these  sep¬ 
arate  male  and  female  divisions  organ¬ 
ized  ?  is  our  next  point. 

The  answer  we  receive  is  a  curious 
one,  and  lakes  long  to  tell. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  discoveries 
of  Ttembley  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  ?  We  presume  not  ;  so  let  us 
explain  a  little.  Well,  then,  there  is  a 
zoophyte  called  Hydra  viridis,  of  the 
order  of  Acalephee,  or  Sea-nettles,  which 
possesses  certain  extraordinary  qualities. 
Those  qualities  Ttembley  discovered 
and  made  known  to  the  astonished 
scientific  world.  With  the  aid  of  a 
thick  pointless  boar’s  bristle,  and  deli¬ 
cate  manipulation,  he  turned  that  un¬ 
fortunate  zoophyte  inside  out,  just  as 
you  might  do  the  fingers  of  a  kid  glove. 
The  polype  died,  of  course,  you  sug¬ 
gest.  No  such  thing.  It  lived  :  and, 
what  is  mote,  its  stomach  became  its 
outer  skin  ;  and  its  outer  skin,  finding 
itself  in  such  a  novel  position,  adapted 
itself  to  circumstances  and  became  its 
stomach,  able  to  digest  worms  and  other 
such  succulent  morsels  ! 

Now  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to 
effect  a  somewhat  similar  operation  on 
yourself  !  It  is  not,  however,  with 
your  stomach  we  wish  you  to  deal,  but 
with  your  mind  and  its  associations  ! 

Take  unto  yourself  a  new  under¬ 
standing — we  do  not  say  that  that  is  an 
easy  matter,  far  from  it.  The  needle 
stuck  through  the  neck  of  the  polype, 
which  prevented  its  reversion  to  its 
original  form,  will  be  indispensable  in 
your  case  if  you  wish  clearly  to  appre¬ 
hend  what  follows. 

You  have  hitherto  been  brought  up 
to  consider  that  the  man  is  the  natural 
head  of  the  house  and  of  the  family. 
Put  that  idea  away  from  you  for  the 
present,  and  imagine  a  state  cf  society 
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in  which  ihe  woman  and  not  the  man  is 
the  lecognized  head  of  the  house,  and 
in  doing  so  you  will  have  taken  the  htst 
and  most  important  step  toward  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  relations  between 
the  sexes  in  Minicoy. 

Have  you  got  that  fact  clearly  and 
firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  ?  Yes,  Well 
then,  you  are  ready  for  the  next  step  in 
advance,  and  you  will  accept  without 
cavil  or  ungallant  comment  our  next 
position,  which  is,  that  the  ladies  so 
placed  manage  their  affairs  far  better 
than  the  gentlemen.  You  doubt  the 
fact.  Then  go  to  Minicoy,  and  satisfy 
yourself  how  it  can  be  done. 

There  the  ladies  will  have  no  breaking 
up  of  homes,  until  sheer  necessity  from 
want  of  space  compels  them  to  it. 
There  you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes 
grandmothers,  mothers,  and  daughters 
all  living  peaceably  together  ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  grandfathers,  fathers,  and 
sons  all  members  of  the  same  household 
— eating  out  of  the  common  pot,  and 
living  in  peace  and  friendship  all  under 
one  roof. 

**  Every  woman  in  the  island  is 
dressed  in  silk,”  says  the  official  report 
already  quoted ;  and  well  they  can 
afford  it  too,  say  we,  for  are  not  the 
economy  of  the  plan  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  ladies  self-evident  ? 

The  houses  belong  to  the  women — 
everything  in  the  house  belongs  to 
them  ;  the  men  work  hard  as  sailors 
and  fishermen  and  tree-climbers,  in 
plucking  nuts,  but  whatever  they  earn 
goes  into  the  family  stock,  and  increases 
the  family  substance. 

The  men  even  belong  to  the  women,  and 
wise  they  are  to  accept  the  position, 
and  to  submit  to  their  fate  ! 

But,  you  suggest,  you  have  already 
told  us  they  marry  among  themselves — 
what  happens,  then,  you  ask. 

There  is,  let  us  say,  a  household  of 
Browns,  and  another  household  of 
Joneses.  Moreover,  A,  a  daughter  of 
the  household  of  Brown,  loves,  and  is 
'  beloved  by,  B,  of  the  household  of 
Jones.  B  comes  home  from  a  voyage 
to  Calcutta  in  the  Dharia  Beg.  He 
brings  with  him  in  his  sea-chest  the 
I  silken  gowns  and  other  joys  which  A 
expects.  Happy  is  their  meeting,  and 
in  the  great  marrying  month  of  May, 
when  the  island  registrar  is  busy  with 
New  Series. — You  XLIX.,  No.  5 
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his  books,  they  are  duly  wed.  Well, 
what  happens?  Does  Miss  A.  Brown 
become  Mrs.  B.  Jones,  and  live  happy 
ever  after  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Au  con- 
traire,  Mr.  B.  Jones  becomes — how 
shall  we  express  the  idea  ? — our  English 
fails  us  to  find  an  equivalent — but  it  we 
might,  without  unsexing  Mr.  B.  J.  (for 
he  is  far  too  smart  a  sailor  to  permit  of 
us  doing  him  that  injustice),  say  that 
he  becomes  Mrs.  A.  Brown,  we  should 
be  conveying  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
truth  as  our  halting  English  will  allow  ! 

Anyhow,  the  result  is  that,  with  his 
acquisitions,  either  hereditary — for  the 
Minicovites  follow  strictly  the  Prophet’s 
law  on  that  point — or  self-amassed, 
Jones  passes  quietly  into  the  Brown 
family  household,  sinks  his  Jones  pat¬ 
ronymic,  and  becomes  a  Brown  ! 

Jones's  children,  who  are,  of  course, 
like  himself  Browns  and  not  Joneses,  in 
due  time  succeed  to  Jones’s  separate 
property,  for  at  his  marriage  the  ac¬ 
quisitions  he  brought  with  him  belong  to 
him  and  his  wife  as  long  as  they  remain 
members  of  the  Brown  household.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Mohammedan  law,  Jones’s 
sons  get  double  the  portions  of  his 
daughters.  The  sons  in  due  course 
marry,  and  in  like  manner  become,  let 
us  say,  Robinsons,  and  take  with  them 
to  the  Robinson  household  their  shares 
of  Jones’s  goods.  But  Jones’s  daugh¬ 
ters  remain  always  Browns,  and  their 
shares  go  to  swell  the  household  stock 
of  the  Browns,  augmented,  of  course, 
in  due  time  by  the  goods  their  husbands 
bring  with  them  from,  let  us  say,  the 
household  of  Smith,  among  whom  they 
select  their  husbands. 

Let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Browns  a  little  further.  The  Brown 
daughters  are  numerous  and  prolific  ; 
the  Brown  family  house  is  incapable  any 
longer  of  holding  them  all  ;  there  is  no 
land  adjacent  whereon  to  build  the  ad¬ 
ditional  accommodation  required — what 
happens  then  ?  Such  a  contingency  is 
not  regarded  with  much  equanimity 
either  by  the  elders  of  the  Brown  house¬ 
hold  or  by  the  younger  members  them¬ 
selves  ;  hut  of  course  necessity — and 
this  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community — some¬ 
times  compels  them  to  break  up  the 
household.  And  in  such  a  case  the  hus¬ 
bands  and  men  of  the  Brown  household 
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lelect  a  fresh  piece  of  land,  and  build 
for  the  eldest  daughter  and  her  husband 
and  family  a  new  house,  to  which  the 
eldest  daughter  and  her  family  aie  in 
due  course  transferred,  thereby  founding 
a  fresh  household  of  Browns,  which,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  original  house,  is 
called,  let  us  say,  the  household  of  the 
Brown-Smiths. 

In  like  manner  the  second  daughter 
and  her  family  are  next,  if  necessary, 
provided  for,  and  so  on  until  the  orig¬ 
inal  Brown  household  is  reduced  to 
manageable  proportions  once  more. 

Sheer  necessity,  from  lack  of  space, 
however,  alone  compels  the  family  thus 
to  break  up,  and  often  the  family  house 
is  much  overcrowded  by  reason  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  members  re¬ 
sort  to  the  extreme  step  of  founding 
fresh  households.  The  ladies,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  endeavor  most  zealously  to  keep 
the  family  together,  for  thus  economy  in 
mnnagement  is  most  readily  secured. 

But  enough  for  the  present  of  mere 
talk,  let  us  go  out  and  view  the  ladies  in 
their  own  homes.  The  sun  is  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  although  there  is  a 
strong  breeze  blowing,  we  shall  be  the 
better  of  white  umbrellas  and  sunshades 
in  the  open  spaces  uncovered  by  trees. 
So,  thus  provided,  we  start.  First  we 
come  across  a  group  of  children  of  both 
sexes  crowding  to  the  apothecary  to  be 
vaccinated  or  treated  for  petty  ailments. 
A  gateway  to  our  right  in  a  slone-and- 
mortar  wall  leads  into  the  Great  South 
Pand^ram,  a  huge  orchard  of  cocoanut- 
palm  and  other  trees,  of  which  more 
anon.  But  what  is  this  tied  conspicu¬ 
ously  to  a  palm-tree  at  the  gate  ?  a  bit 
of  the  tip  end  of  a  cocoanut-leaf,  with 
part  of  the  stem  bared  of  the  fronds, 
and  the  remaining  fronds  tied  with  a 
knot  at  the  end  of  each,  and  so  splayed 
out.  That  means  that  no  islander  may, 
without  special  orders  from  the  headman 
of  the  island,  pass  into  the  orchard, 
which  is  strewn  temptingly  with  nuts 
which  have  dropped  from  the  trees. 

We  next  pass  some  tanks  of  fresh 
watercut  out  of  the  solid  limestone  rock, 
which  underlies  the  soil  of  the  island  at 
a  depth  of  a  foot  or  two.  Sweet  and 
wholesome  the  water  is,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  tested,  and  yet  it  rises  and  falls 
with  the  tides  ! 

Just  before  we  enter  among  the  houses 


the  pathway  diverges,  and  at  the  angle 
is  the  dry  leafless  branch  of  a  tree  stuck 
into  the  ground.  Pendent  from  the 
crooked  points  of  the  branch  hang  nu¬ 
merous  vessels  formed  of  double  cocoa- 
nut-shells.  One  shell  is  placed  end  up 
on  another  shell,  the  joint  is  neatly 
fitted,  and  the  two  shells  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  fiimly  by  three  strings  of  finely 
twisted  coir  yarn  ;  to  the  lips  of  the 
upper  shell  a  string  is  attached  for  the 
vessel  to  hang  by,  and  the  vessel  itself 
is  half  full  of  a  liquid  which  we  find  to 
be  palm  juice  toddy  of  the  unfermented 
kind.  To  prevent  fermentation,  a  lime¬ 
stone  pebble  or  two  from  the  beach  are 
placed  in  each  vessel.  But  why  are 
these  hung  here,  we  ask  ?  And  the  an¬ 
swer  is,  that  the  toddy-drawer  draws  for 
several  households,  and  the  household 
vessels  full  of  toddy  are  placed  here,  to 
be  removed  by  the  households  at  their 
leisure.  It  is  clear  that  thieving  is  not 
common  among  the  community,  for  the 
toddy-pots  full  of  the  liquid  are  left  here 
in  a  retired  but  public  spot  without  any 
protection  against  theft. 

From  the  unfermented  sweet  toddy 
the  islanders  prepare  sugar  and  sundry 
toothsome  sweetmeats. 

But  here  we  come  to  the  village — the 
sandy  path  is  clean,  and  we  fail  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  slightest  ill  odor.  Moreover, 
the  path  is  neatly  fenced  off  from  the 
courtyards  of  the  houses  by  rough  stone 
walls  or  by  plaited  cocoanut-leaf  hedges. 

Passing  a  mosque,  with  its  adjacent 
burial-ground,  we  ate  struck  by  the  care 
taken  to  mark  permanently  the  last  rest¬ 
ing-places  of  the  community.  At  the 
head  of  each  grave  is  a  beautifully  carved 
and  inscribed  headstone,  a  foot  to  thir¬ 
teen  inches  in  height,  those  of  males 
being  distinguished  from  those  of  females 
by  having  a  square  point  to  the  rounded 
top  of  the  headstone,  while  those  of 
females  have  the  top  rounded  off. 

The  path  becomes  very  narrow,  and 
the  houses  more  and  more,  numerous. 
The  latter  are  all  thatched.  That  havoc 
a  fire  would  make,  we  imagine  !  but  the 
danger  is  not  really  so  great  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  first,  because  the  township  lies 
hidden  in  a  tegular  blanket  of  lofty 
cocoanut-paltr.-'.rees  which  prevents  the 
breeze  from  striking  it  severely  ;  and 
next,  because  the  islanders — the  men— 
are  admirably  organized  into  attiris,  and 
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one  duty  of  the  aiiiri  is  to  assemble 
sharp  at  the  point  cf  danger  directly 
three  blasts  on  the  island  alarm-trumpet 
— a  conch-shell  with  a  bit  broken  off  at 
the  apex — go  booming  through  their 
island  homes. 

Hut  what  jauntily  decorated  building 
is  this  on  our  right,  with  its  gable-end 
set  off  with  quaint  designs  in  bright 
green,  and  yellow,  and  crimson  ? 
low  murmur  of  people  talking  teaches 
our  cars — not  men’s  voices  clearly.  As 
we  approach  the  quaintly  neat  stone- 
built  and  plastered  but  thatched  struc¬ 
ture,  our  approach  is  observed,  and  there 
is  a  rush  of  silken-clad  women  and  girls 
from  the  open  gable-end  lying  away  from 
us  as  we  near  it.  They  collect  in  a 
group  a  short  way  off,  and  watch  our 
proceedings.  girls’  school  ?  No  ; 
for  the  ladies  have  left  their  work  be¬ 
hind  them  in  their  flight,  and  that  son- 
sists  chiefly  of  coir  hbre  and  coils  of 
spun  cair  yarn.  A  manufactory,  we  ask  ? 
No  ;  it  is  the  var&n^i  meeting-house  - 
the  ladies’  club!  Its  appropri¬ 

ation  to  female  uses  exclusively  is  mani¬ 
fest.  It  is  a  rectangular  structure,  with 
one  gable-end  open  ;  round  the  three 
enclosed  sides  runs  a  low  divan  edged 
off  with  wood  ;  divan  and  floor  are  beat¬ 
en  hard  and  worn  smooth  by  naked  feet  ; 
rows  of  cowrie-shells  have  been  let  into 
the  hard  surface  of  the  floor  and  divan 
in  elegant  curves  and  figures.  There 
are  one  or  two  small  barred  windows, 
and  on  the  walls  hang  sundry  flaming 
pictures,  in  the  native  style,  of  impossi¬ 
ble  heroes  and  heroines  in  the  gaudiest 
of  colors,  varied  by  a  stray  picture  or  two 
from  some  illustrated  Knglish  news¬ 
paper  ;  and  interspersed  among  these  are 
various  bits  of  mirror,  sure  proof  that 
the  Minicovite  female  society  is  not  in¬ 
different  as  to  its  looks.  The  floor  and 
divan  are  strewn  with  the  coir  fibre  and 
yarn  in  process  of  manufacture. 

Let  us  call  up  the  head-woman  and 
ask  her  what  functions  are  here  enacted. 
Let  us  try  to  penetrate  the  mystery  how 
she  manages  to  restrain  the  tongues  of 
her  younger  sisters,  and  keep  scandal 
within  due  bounds.  At  our  request  the 
head- woman  of  the  var&ngi,  a  matronly, 
good-looking,  self-possessed  lady,  ad¬ 
vances,  and  in  the  simplest  way,  without 
any  self-conscious  shyness,  tells  us  why 
they  were  there. 


The  Malumi,  Takkaru,  and  Khalu 
women  usually,  she  says,  start  for  the 
coir-beating  grounds,  which  lie  behind 
the  township,  at  5.30  or  6  a.m.  But 
who  are  these,  we  ask  ?  And  then  it 
appears  that  the  islanders,  though  ex¬ 
clusively  Mohammedan  by  religion,  are 
divided  very  strictly  into  castes  after  the 
Hindoo  fashion.  The  Afalumis,  Tak- 
karuSy  and  Khalus,  are  respectively  the 
pilots  or  superior  sailors,  the  ordinary 
seamen,  and  the  palm-tree  climbers,  or 
palm-toddy  drawers  of  the  community. 
There, is  one  other  class,  the  Malikhans, 
or  chief  men,  who  superintend  the  work 
of  the  other  classes  ;  but  the  Malikhan 
ladies  do  not  belong  to  the  vardngi  or¬ 
ganization,  nor  do  they  go  with  the  other 
women  to  beat  coir-husks  into  fibre,  nor 
spin  it  into  yarn  at  the  vardngi  meet¬ 
ing-house.  The  (pilot)  women, 

loo,  though  they  take  their  turn  at  the 
out-door  work  of  beating  the  husks,  are 
not  required  to  spin  it  at  the  meeting¬ 
house,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  under 
the  vardngi  head- women.  The  common 
sailor  and  tree-climber  women  thus  alone 
belong  to  the  vardngis,  and  alone  use 
the  vardngi  meeting-house.  Hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  theie  are  in  the  whole 
island  but  36  houses  of  the  superior  sail¬ 
or  caste,  and  17  houses  of  the  Malikhan 
caste,  to  302  houses  and  207  houses  of 
the  two  lower  classes  {Takkarus  and 
Khalus)  respectively,  it  is  clear  that  the 
bulk  of  the  women  in  the  is'and  do  be¬ 
long  to  the  vardngi  organization. 

Well,  the  vardngi  women  and  girls  go 
to  the  husk-beating  ground  behind  the 
township  in  the  very  early  morning. 
We  visit  this  place  afterward,  and  find 
it  to  be  a  maze  of  neatly  swept,  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean,  and  shady  walks  among  the 
palm-trees.  Hy  the  sides  of  these  shady 
walks,  sundry  pits  have  been  excavated 
out  of  the  coral  limestone  substratum 
of  the  island.  These  pits  are  full  of 
fresh  water  ;  and  in  this  water  the  outer 
husks  of  the  cocoanuts  are  thoroughly 
steeped  before  being  pounded  into  coir 
fibre  on  slabs  of  limestone  placed  for  the 
purpose  close  to  each  pit.  Considerable 
heaps  of  refuse  beaten  out  of  the  husks 
lie  round  each  pit.  Interspersed  too 
among  the  coir-soak'ng  pits  are  numer¬ 
ous  tanks  of  clear  water,  where  the  wom¬ 
en  bathe  before  returning  to  their  do¬ 
mestic  duties.  No  man  may  intrude 
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into  this  portion  of  the  island  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  when  the  women 
are  there.  Even  the  headman  of  the 
island  is  particular  in  asking  the  head- 
women  for  peimission  for  us  to  visit  the 
place  before  the  usual  hour. 

By  8  .30  or  9  A.M.,  the  women  and  girls 
have  usually  beaten  out  sufficient  coir 
fibre  for  their  day’s  work,  and  have 
completed  their  ablutions  ;  so  about  that 
hour  they  return  home  with  the  fibre, 
take  their  breakfasts,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  vardngi  meeting-houses  to  spin 
their  fibre  into  yarn.  . 

From  2  to  5  p.m.  the  boats  return 
from  the  fishing  ground  :  the  women 
then  proceed  to  the  shore  to  secure  their 
household  shares  of  the  day’s  catch. 
With  this  they  proceed  home,  and  in 
home  duties  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  life  of  the  wom¬ 
en.  But  on  stated  occasions,  once 
a  month,  they  have  other  duties  to  per¬ 
form,  which  will  be  dealt  with  more  ap¬ 
propriately  when  we  visit  the  Great 
South  Pand^tam,  or  cocoanut-palm 
orchard,  in  the  south  of  the  island. 

Each  vardngi  selects  its  own  head- 
woman,  and  she  has  authority  over  all 
females  in  the  vardngi,  and  over  alt  boys 
up  to  the  age  '(about  seven  years)  when 
the  latter  ate  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the 
community  devolving  on  the  men.  The 
head-woman  calls  the  vardngi  together 
whenever  the  public  services  require  it  ; 
and  under  her  superintendence  they 
plait  cocoanut-leaves  {cadjans)  into  mats, 
draw  and  cany  water,  etc.,  etc. 

!r  The  men,  as  already  said,  of  the  two 
lower  castes  are  similarly  organized  into 
attiris.  Each  attiri selects  its  own  head¬ 
man,  and  has  its  own  meeting-house — 
a  thatched  wooden  erection  on  the  shore 
of  the  lagoon.  There  the  mencongiegate 
to  do  the  work  of  the  community  ;  the 
carpenter  plies  his  instruments  of  carpen¬ 
try  ;  there  they  are  shaved  by  the  bar¬ 
ber  ;  it  is  there  that  they  collect  to  de¬ 
bate  on  public  questions,  to  cut  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  elaborate,  fancifully  designed 
tombstones  in  vogue  in  the  island,  to 
haul  up  the  boats  as  soon  as  the  fishing 
season  is  at  an  end,  and  also  the  island 
vessels  when  their  voyages  have  been 
completed,  and  they  are  hauled  up  to 
be  placed  in  shelter  for  repairs  during 
the  monsoon  months. 

The  Minicoy  houses,  owing  to  the 


curious  relations  existing  between  the 
sexes,  differ  much  from  houses  else¬ 
where.  Among  the  well-to-do  families, 
they  are  large  rambling  collections  of 
stone-and-mortar  thatched  buildings,  en¬ 
closed  within  either  a  dry-stone  wall  or 
a  fence  made  of  plaited  cocoanut-palm 
leaves.  The  rooms  in  the  house  ate 
few,  and  are  chiefly  utilized  as  store¬ 
rooms,  but  deep  shady  verandas  are 
everywhere.  The  most  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  about  them  is  the  number  of  swing¬ 
ing  cots  hanging  from  the  rafters  of  the 
verandas,  each  cjt  having  a  set  of  thick 
cotton  mosquito-curtains,  which  effect¬ 
ually  provides  such  privacy  as  the  Mini- 
covites  desire.  Each  daughter  of  the 
house  has  her  own  cot,  occupied  by  her¬ 
self  and  her  husband  when  he  is  at  home. 
The  cots  ate  made  to  swing,  and  so  to 
keep  the  air  in  motion  to  prevent  mos¬ 
quitoes — surely  there  are  nowhere  mos¬ 
quitoes  so  numerous  or  so  bloodthirsty 
as  those  of  Minicoy — from  attacking  the 
occupants  of  the  cots  while  the  mosquito- 
curtains  are  up.  The  children  of  the 
house  have  swinging  cots  of  their  own. 
The  cots  themselves  are  plain  slabs  of 
wood,  of  various  patterns  and  devices, 
covered  with  gay  quills,  and  hung  by  a 
rope  at  each  corner  to  the  beams  and 
rafters  of  the  roof.  A  low  tailing  runs 
round  the  edge  of  the  bed,  to  keep  things 
from  falling  off  it,  and  here  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  room  for  a  display  of  taste  in 
the  coloring,  carving,  and  lacquering  of 
the  rails.  A  few  large  wooden  bins  for 
keeping  grain,  sundry  very  handsome 
grass  mats  for  the  floor  or  to  serve  as 
dinner-cloths,  a  chair  or  two  of  European 
pattern,  a  box  or  two,  and  perhaps  a 
table,  complete,  along  with  flaring  native 
pictures  on  the  walls,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  furniture.  The  wealth  of  the 
family  is  shown  in  tasteful  carvings  of 
veranda  pillars  and  doors  and  windows, 
and  in  various  cornices  and  brackets  on 
the  walls. 

The  township  stretches  along  the 
shore  of  the  lagoon  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  but  inland 
it  is  not  more  than  100  to  200  yards  in 
width.  In  this  space  there  is  congregated 
a  population  of  between  3000  and  4000 
inhabitants — the  females  being  by  far  the 
most  numerous.  Behind  the  houses  lie 
the  gaidens,  which  are  cultivated  with 
much  cate,  and  produce  vegetables  of 
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vaiious  sorts — particularly  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  and  several  kinds  of  yams,  betel 
vines,  and  a  little  Indian  corn.  The 
fruit-trees  comprise,  besides  cocoanut- 
palms,  limes,  citrons,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  seedless  variety  of  the  bread¬ 
fruit  tree.  There  is  no  authentic  record 
of  when  and  how  this  latter  tree  was  in¬ 
troduced  :  the  old  people  say  it  was 
brought  from  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon. 

It  is  believed  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands  only  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  about  a  century  ago  the 
Bounty,  rendered  famous  by  the  mutiny 
of  its  Clew,  was  sent  to  those  islands  to 
procure  a  supply  for  introduction  into 
the  West  Indies.  The  tree  is  propagated 
by  suckers,  which  spring  plentifully  from 
its  roots.  The  coast  natives  call  the 
fruit  the  divi  chakka — that  is,  the  island 
jack-fruit,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
fruit  of  the  real  jack-tree  {Ar/ocarpus 
inie^rri/olia).  The  fruit  is  usually  boiled 
for  the  table. 

The  township  is  very  clean  ;  its 
streets  and  by-lanes  are  swept  daily, 
and  all  rubbish  removed  and  burned  or 
cast  into  the  waters  of  the  lagoon.  This 
latter  practice  leaves  something  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  ;  for* 
the  waves  cast  up  the  light  floating  ref¬ 
use  on  to  the  foreshore,  which  is  in 
consequence  always  more  or  less  in  a 
filthy  state. 

But  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
community  do  not  end  here.  The  quar¬ 
antine  islet  of  Viiingilly  we  have  already 
noticed.  Thither  the  islanders  send  all 
cases  of  infectious  disease — smallpox, 
cholera,  etc. — for  treatment.  Moreover, 
they  have  separate  burial-grounds  for 
persons  who  die  of  these  diseases.  And 
away  to  the  north  of  the  township  lies  a 
small  collection  of  miserable  thatched 
huts,  in  which  there  dwells,  in  great  dis¬ 
comfort  and  under  many  privations,  a 
small  colony  of  lepers. 

“  The  islanders  have.”  says  the  official 
report  from  which  we  have  aiicady  quoted, 

”  from  time  immemorial  adopted  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  separating  lepers  from  among  them. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  disease  the  sufferer 
is  called  ^fore  the  kdti  (priest),  and  if  the 
leprosy  is  pronounced  to  be  contagious,  he  is 
expelled  to  the  north  end  of  the  island,  where 
a  place  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  A  hut  is 
built  for  him,  and  he  subsists  on  supplies  of 
food  and  water,  which  his  relatives  bring  at 
Intervals  and  leave  on  the  ground  at  a  safe 
distance.” 


The  Minicovites,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  above,  follow  the  Old  Testament 
ordinance  in  regard  to  lepers  (Leviticus, 
chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.)  ;  and  ^-be  interesting 
question  arises  how  siich  a  custom  was 
imported  into  the  island,  for  nowhere 
else  that  we  know  of  is  it  followed 
among  races  connected  with  India. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  a  Mohammedan  in¬ 
stitution  in  any  way. 

Were  the  Minicovites  at  any  time 
Christians?  One  Christian  custom  they 
certainly  have,  “’which,  '  says  the  official 
reporter  already  quoted,  “  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  without  parallel  among  any  so¬ 
ciety  of  Mussulmans — namely,  that  the 
men  are  monogamous.  1  was  assured 
that  it  was  an  established  custom  that  no 
man  could  have  mote  than  one  wife  at 
one  time.'’  Can  this  be  the  “  Female 
Island  ’’  spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo  in  the 
thirteenth  century  a. d.  ?  Marco  Polo’s 
male  and  female  islanders,  if  such  ever 
existed  anywhere,  were  undoubtedly 
“  baptized  Christians,’’  and  maintained 
“  the  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,” 
he  tells  us.  Moreover,  they  had  “  no 
chief  except  a  bishop,  who  is  subject  to 
the  archbishop  of  another  island,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak,  called 
Socotra.  They  have  also  a  peculiar 
language."  * 

However,  Marco  Polo  (a.d.  r 292-93) 
insists  that  there  were  two  islands,  in 
one  of  which  dwelt  the  women  alone, 
and  in  the  other  the  men.  The  two 
islands  again,  he  said,  lay  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  one  another,  and 
some  500  miles  south  of  the  Mekran 
coast.  But  let  us  quote  his  exact 
words  f 


*  Yule’s  "  Marco  Polo,"  2d  edition,  vol.  ii. 
PP  395.  396. 

f  The  account  of  a  similar  island  given  by 
the  Chinese  traveller  Hwen  Thsang  (a.d.  62<y- 
645),  may  be  Ally  introduced  here  lor  compari¬ 
son  :  ”  Au  sud-ouest  du  royaume  (Po  la-sse- 
Persia)  dans  une  lie,  se  trouve  le  royaume  des 
femmes  d’occident ;  on  n’y  voit  que  des 
femmes  et  pas  un  seui  humme.  Ce  pays 
abonde  en  productions  rares  et  pi£cieuses  ;  il 
est  sous  la  d^pendance  du  royaume  de  Folin 
(Byzantine  Empire),  dont  le  rot  leur  envoie 
chaque  ann^e  des  maris  qui  s’unissent  avec 
elles  ;  mais  lorsqu'elles  meitent  au  monde  des 
gar^ons,  les  lois  du  pays  d^fendent  de  les 
clever.” — ”  Histoire  de  la  vie  de  Hiouen 
Thsang,  etc.,”  by  Stanislas  Julien  (Paris, 
1S53),  P-  It  is  noteworthy  that  Hwen 

Thsang  connects  the  story  of  the  founding  of 
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Let  us  ccnsider  how  all  these  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  fit  in  to  what  we  know  of 
Minicoy  and  its  people. 

First  of  all,  we  may  notice  that  Mes¬ 
ser  Marco’s  islands  weie  Indian  islands 
(“  Mateo  Polo,”  ii.  393).  Minicoy  is 
certainly  an  Indian  island  ;  and  the 
“  peculiar  language,"  of  which  Marco 
makes  mention,  may  well  have  been 
Mahl,  the  language  common  to  the 
Maidive  islanders  and  to  Minicoy.  Of 
the  peculiarities  of  thfir  language  we 
cannot  say  very  much,  because  there  has 
been  as  yet  no  adequate  opportunity  of 
studying  it  ;  but  we  may  note  that,  al¬ 
though  living  in  an  island,  they  have  no 
word  expressive  of  the  idea  conveyed  by 
our  word  island  :  they  call  it  "  country.” 
Again,  their  system  of  notation  is  duo¬ 
decimal  to  a  certain  extent.  Seventeen 


this  "  royaume  des  femmrs  d’occident "  with 
that  of  the  settlement  of  Ceylon  from  South 
Indian  sources. — Ibid.,  pp.  194-198  The 
connection  with  the  Byzantine  Empire,  more¬ 
over,  accounts  verv  naturally  for  the  facts 
stated  by  Marco  Polo  that  in  his  time  the 
islanders  were  “  baptized  Christians,”  ruled 
by  a  bishop  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Socotra.  No  traces  of  Christianity  have  as 
yet  been  discovered  on  the  island,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  diligent  search.  A  copper  image, 
12  to  18  inches  high,  was  found  some  years 
ago,  it  is  said,  and  sent  to  Cannanore.  Three 
or  four  or  five  earthen  figures  were  likewise 
found  about  the  same  time  in  a  search  fur  hid¬ 
den  treasure  at  the  site  of  a  church  or  temple 
still  pointed  out — but  none  of  these  could  be 
traced. 

”  In  the  island,  however,  which  is  called 
Male,  dwell  the  men  alone,  without  their  wives 
or  any  other  women.  Every  year  when  the 
month  of  March  arrives  the  men  all  set  out  for 
the  other  island,  and  tarry  there  for  three 
months— to  wit,  March,  April,  May — dwelling 
with  their  wives  for  that  space.  At  the  end  of 
those  three  months  they  return  to  their  own 
island,  and  pursue  their  husbandry  and  trade 
for  the  other  nine  months. 

”  They  find  on  this  island  very  fine  am¬ 
bergris.  They  live  on  flesh  and  milk  and  rice. 
They  are  capital  fishermen,  and  catch  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  large  sea-fish,  and  these  they 
dry,  so  that  all  the  year  they  have  plenty  of 
food,  and  also  enough  to  sell  to  the  traders 
who  go  thither. 

”  As  for  the  children  which  their  wives  bear 
to  them,  if  they  be  girls  they  abide  with  their 
mothers  ;  but  if  they  be  boys  the  mothers 
bring  them  up  till  they  are  fourteen,  'and  then 
send  them  to  their  fathers.  Such  is  the  custom 
of  these  two  islands.  The  wives  do  nothing 
but  nurse  their  children  and  gather  such  fruits 
as  their  island  produces  ;  for  their  husbands 
do  furnish  them  with  all  necessaries.” 


is  with  them  not  7  and  10,  but  12  and 
5.  One  hundred  is  96  and  4  ;  but  here 
their  duodecimal  notation  ends,  for  they 
have  borrowed  a  word  to  signify  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  so  loi  is,  as  with  us,  100  and 
1,  and  so  on,  with  duodecimal  numbers 
until  the  next  bundled  is  reached.  And 
so  it  goes  on  ;  foi  1000  there  is  a  special 
word.  The  Koran  they  call  Tiriss, 
which  is  the  Hindustani  word  (corrupt¬ 
ed)  for  30  ;  and  their  reason  for  calling 
it  so  is,  that  in  the  big  copy  of  the  Koran 
in  their  chief  mosque  the  Scripture  is 
written  on  30  portions,  each  consisting 
of  12  leaves,  or  360  leaves  in  all.  But 
let  us  pass  to  other  matters. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Messer  Marco 
ever  visited  the  islands  themselves,  so 
his  ideas  in  regard  to  distances  must  be 
accepted  as  only  roughly  approximate. 
And  his  statement  that  there  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  island  for  the  males  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  suggestion  that  the  men  did 
in  his  days,  as  they  do  still,  proceed  to 
the  Maldives  proper,  and  to  Ceylon  and 
elsewhere  on  trading  voyages.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  still  the  fact  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  men  remain  away  from  the  island 
on  trading  voyages  during  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  and  return  to  Mini¬ 
coy  in  March  and  April  annually,  and 
May  is  down  to  the  present  day  the  great 
marrying  month.  Let  us  quote  from  the 
island  marriage  registrar’s  books  on  this 
point.  In  the  year  1885,  67  marriages 
in  all  were  registered  in  the  island,  of 
which  number  34  took  place  in  May,  the 
next  largest  figure  for  any  month  being 
7  in  March.  In  1886,  there  were  49 
marriages,  of  which  24  took  place  in 
May  and  8  (the  next  largest  figure  for 
any  month)  in  June. 

If  Marco’s  account  of  the  time  during 
which  the  men  remained  in  the  Female 
Island  be  correct,  the  custom  must  have 
changed  since  his  day  ;  for  the  men  re¬ 
turn  from  their  voyages  nowadays  about 
April,  and  remain  in  the  island  with  the 
women  during  the  southwest  monsoon 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  Au¬ 
gust.  When  the  island  was  officially 
visited  in  1876,  there  were  1179  women 
on  the  island  and  only  351  men,  while 
383  men  were  absent  on  voyages.  The 
official  report  adds  :  "  But  when  all  are 
present  in  the  island,  the  women  exceed 
the  men  by  26  per  cent.” 

“  Ambergris,”  of  which  Marco  Polo 
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makes  mention,  continues  down  to  the 
present  day  to  be  a  royalty.  As  regards 
their  food,  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  the  islanders  live  piincipally  on  the 
dried  flesh  of  the  bonito,  which  they  call 
mds.  They  have  no  special  word  for 
flesh,  which  they  also  call  mds.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  ex¬ 
port  of  dried  fish  (mds),  so  that  Marco’s 
account,  if  it  applies  to  Mtnicoy  at  all, 
is  even  yet  literally  true  of  this  branch 
of  their  industry,  which  is  still — as  will 
be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been 
said  above — in  a  flourishing  condition. 

As  to  the  age  when  the  boys  pass  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  head-wom¬ 
en  to  that  of  the  headmen  of  the  attiris, 
that  has  already  been  stated  to  be  seven 
years,  and  not  fourteen,  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  time  of  Messer  Marco. 
Lastly,  as  to  Marco’s  statement  that 
"  the  wives  do  nothing  but  nurse  their 
children  and  gather  such  fruits  as  their 
island  produces,  for  their  husbands  do 
furnish  them  with  all  necessaries,”  we 
have  already  quoted  an  official  report 
detailing  what  things  are  brought  home 
annually  to  the  women  from  the  trading 
voyages  to  Bengal  and  other  places  ;  and 
we  will  now  proceed,  if  you  please,  to 
follow  the  crowd  of  women  in  one  of 
their  periodical  visits  to  the  great  orchard 
known  as  the  Great  South  Pandaiam, 
”  to  gather  such  fruits  as  their  island 
produces,”  to  use  Messer  Marco’s  own 
words. 

The  great  orchard  stretches  away  to 
the  south  of  the  township,  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  and  extends  to  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  island,  from  the 
shore  of  the  lagoon  to  the  sea-shore  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  is  nowhere  more 
than  500  nr  600  yards  wide,  and  toward 
the  lighthouse  end  it  tapers  considerably. 
It  is  densely  crowded  throughout  with 
trees,  among  which  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
predominates. 

But  the  ladies  are  just  gathering  at 
their  7>ardngi  meeting-houses  with  their 
baskets,  and  are  not  yet  ready  to  start. 
Let  us  go  on  with  the  Khalu  men,  who 
have  turned  out  in  great  force  to  climb 
the  trees,  and  who  are  mostly  provided 
with  short  sticks  attached  by  cord  to 
their  tight  wrists. 

Just  as  we  enter  the  great  orchard 
through  the  gateway  already  mentioned, 
where  is  posted  the  splaycd-out  cocoa- 


nut-leaf — the  sign  that  it  is  forbidden 
ground — a  dozen  fine  athletic  fellows  be¬ 
gin  swarming  up  the  smooth  stems  of  a 
dozen  palm-trees.  Are  they  going  to 
pluck  the  nuts  ?  No  ;  we  will  attend  to 
that  presently.  Their  present  objective 
is— rats  !  ! 

Nowhere,  we  fancy,  on  the  whole 
globe  is  Mus  rattus  (or  is  it  M,  decu~ 
manusi)  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
food  and  drink,  or  so  comfortably  quar¬ 
tered,  as  he  is  among  the  branching 
crown  of  leaves  of  a  productive  Minicoy 
cocoanut-palm  tree.  The  coarse  fibrous 
sheath  which  protects  each  tender  frond 
as  it  shoots  into  the  upper  air  from  the 
head  of  the  palm-tree  bursts  asunder  as 
the  frond  swells  out.  Shreds  of  it  may  be 
seen  still  hanging  from  the  parent  frond, 
other  shreds  fall  down  and  lodge  at  the 
roots  of  the  mature  fronds  beneath. 
When  the  palms  are  systematically  han¬ 
dled,  as  they  are  on  the  coast,  this  fibrous 
matter  is  all  cleared  away  regularly  by 
the  tree-climber  ;  but  in  Minicoy,  in  the 
great  southern  orchard,  the  trees  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  as  nature  listeth,  the  head 
of  spreading  fronds  is  never  cleared  of 
this  refuse  fibre,  and  comfortable,  not 
to  say  luxuriously  warm  and  snug,  quar¬ 
ters  are  thus  provided  in  the  top  of  each 
palm-tree  for  the  innumerable  colonies 
of  tats  which  swarm  up  the  trunks  to 
feast  on  the  abundant  supplies  of  food 
and  drink  which  the  nuts  afford.  Look 
around  and  you  will  see  nuts  in  all  stages 
of  their  existence  strewn  about  upon  the 
ground.  Here  is  a  green  tender  nut, 
which  had  not  reached  the  age  when  the 
milk  contained  in  it  had  even  begun  to 
deposit  itself  in  the  shape  of  kernel,  ly¬ 
ing  apparently  uninjured  on  the  ground  ; 
turn  it  over  with  your  foot,  and  there  at 
the  swell  of  the  lower  end  is  a  neatly  ex¬ 
cised  hole  in  the  fibrous  husk,  showing 
where  a  thirsty  rat  had  worked  his  way 
through  to  the  sweet  waters  within. 
There  is  a  fully  matured  nut  lying  on 
the  ground,  with  a  similar  gaping  wound 
fully  exposed  to  view  :  take  it  up,  and 
you  will  find  that  Master  Rat  has  gnawed 
away  every  particle  of  the  sweet  kernel, 
slaking  his  thirst  no  doubt  the  mean¬ 
while  on  the  milk  which  he  also  found 
there.  It  is  barely  a  month  since  the 
last  gathering  of  nuts  was  made,  and  yet 
the  ground  is  thickly  strewn  with  the 
remains  of  the  rats’  feast. 
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Nature  has,  in  this  isolated  spot,  failed 
to  provide  any  natural  enemies  to  the 
rat  tribe.  Owls,  except  such  as  have 
been  imported  on  Government  account, 
do  not  exist.  I'he  monf^oose  and  the 
rat-snake  ate  not  indigenous  to  the 
island,  and  even  cats  are  scarce,  and 
when  imported  are  not  easily  kept  alive, 
owing  to  the  great  plague  of  mosquitoes. 

But  the  funis  becoming  fast  and  furi¬ 
ous  around  us, — the  tree  climbers,  with 
their  short  sticks,  have  reached  to  the 
crowns  of  a  dozen  trees,  and  poking 
among  the  refuse  fibre  collected  there, 
have  disturbed  a  number  of  rats,  some 
of  which — the  young  and  inexperienced 
of  the  flock — have  incontinently  taken 
headers  from  the  tree- tops  in  the  hope 
of  eluding  their  enemies  aloft.  Worse 
awaits  them  below,  however,  for  they 
are  caught  like  ciicket-balls  by  eager 
upstretched  hands  before  they  can 
touch  the  ground,  and  are  instantly 
hurled  violently  to  earth,  and  then 
thrown  to  the  boys,  who  have  come  pro¬ 
vided  with  collecting  baskets  for  carry¬ 
ing  them.  Others  run  down  the  trunk, 
hoping  thus  to  evade  the  enemy  aloft  ; 
a  shout  proclaims  that  this  manoeuvre 
has  been  observed,  and  as  Master  Rat, 
suddenly  taking  in  the  situation,  makes 
a  dive  for  safety  from  high  up  the  trunk 
into  the  low  brushwood  below,  half-a- 
dozen  hands  pounce  down  upon  him 
among  the  bushes  and  weeds,  and  secure 
him,  and  next  instant  he  is  dashed  a  life¬ 
less  corpse  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
he  has  just  left.  Still  others,  the  know¬ 
ing  ones  who  have  been  at  this  business 
before,  scurry  along  the  mid-ribs  of  the 
branching  fronds,  passing  with  agility 
and  much  ludicrous  screwing  of  their 
tails  from  one  frond  to  another,  till  they 
meet  with  fate  from  the  short  stick  of 
the  tree-climber  on  the  neighboring  tree, 
in  which  they  have  endeavored  to  take 
refuge.  It  is  reserved  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  patriarch  of  the  colony  to  make 
for  safety  to  a  tree  which  does  not  yet 
hold  a  climber  ;  but  his  movements  have 
been  watched  from  below,  and  as  he 
reaches  his  fancied  secure  retreat,  the 
avenger  is  already  several  feet  up  the 
trunk  after  him.  Beaten  out  of  this  tree, 
he  seeks  shelter  in  another,  and  yet  an¬ 
other  if  that  be  possible,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  he  drops  or  dives  unscathed  from 
the  trunk  or  branching  fronds  into  a  bush 


of  prickly  screw-pine  (Pandanus  odora~ 
tissimus),  whither  the  yelling  crowd  be¬ 
low  cannot  follow  to  overtake  him. 

The  boys  with  the  baskets  have  been 
busy  meanwhile  collecting  the  slain  ; 
several  scores  of  victims  have  already 
fallen  ;  nearly  every  adult  of  the  crowd 
has  taken  his  turn  at  climbing  the  trees. 
This  has  been  only  an  overture  to  the 
serious  business  of  the  day  ;  here  come 
the  ladies  in  detachments,  under  their 
commanding  officers  of  the  rardngis,  so 
let  us  break  otf  and  see  how  the  fruit  is 
collected. 

On  inquiry  we  find  that  the  great  south¬ 
ern  orchard  is  divided  administratively 
into  twenty-seven  compartments.  The 
boundary-mark  between  one  division  and 
another  is  not  easy  to  discover  to  the  un¬ 
practised  eye  :  but,  as  a  rule,  a  narrow 
pathway  leading  inward  from  the  shore 
of  the  lagoon  serves  to  show  where  one 
compartment  ends  and  the  next  begins  ; 
a  more  or  less  imaginary  straight  line 
right  across  the  island  to  the  sea-shore 
completes  the  boundary. 

In  the  first  five  compartments  which 
lie  nearest  to  the  township,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  their  accessibility,  re¬ 
ceive  more  attention  than  the  others  from 
the  island  headmen,  the  nuts  are  gath¬ 
ered  by  plucking.  The  Khalus,  or  tree- 
climbers,  swarm  up  the  trunks  and  throw 
down  all  the  mature  nuts,  which,  with 
those  already  on  the  ground,  ate  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  women  and  conveyed  to  the 
store  at  the  Government  office  already 
described.  The  men  receive  20  per  cent 
of  all  the  nuts  they  pluck  as  remunera¬ 
tion,  and  the  women  for  gathering  them 
get  four  nuts  each,  and  4  per  cent  more 
of  all  they  gather. 

In  the  three  next  compartments  the 
fallen  nuts  only  are  collected,  and  this 
duty  is  assigned  to  the  boys  of  three 
KSyilams  (properly  K&vila^ams,  a  Ma- 
layali  word,  signifying  originally  king’s 
houses).  The  boy  s  are  remunerated  with 
seven  nuts  apiece,  and  4  per  cent  more 
of  all  they  collect.  Why  this  departure 
has  been  made  from  the  original  island 
custom  of  allowing  the  women  only  to 
collect  the  nuts  we  cannot  on  inquiry 
ascertain  ;  but  it  was  instituted  long 
ago,  and  was  probably  meant  to  secure 
some  extra  remuneration  for  the  boys 
belonging  to  the  houses  which  manned 
Mamm^li's  (the  island  chieftain’s)  fleets. 
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Mammiii,  you  must  know,  was  a  great 
corsair  in  days  gone  by.  His  descend* 
ants  still  live  at  Cannanore  on  the  main¬ 
land,  and  are  still  chieftains  of  this  isl¬ 
and  and  of  some  of  the  Laccadive  Isl¬ 
ands,  also  belonging  to  Malabar,  and  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  north  of  Minicoy  across  the 
9°  channel,  formerly  known  as  Mam- 
mSli’s  cajfial  or  channel.  On  the  main¬ 
land  the  family  holds  only  a  few  square 
miles  of  territory  ;  but  in  former  times 
not  only  the  Laccadives  and  Minicoy, 
but  the  Maidive  Islands  also,  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  sway.  The  Minicovite  tra¬ 
dition  is  that  their  island  was  so  subject¬ 
ed  to  harries  and  oppressions  by  sea- 
robbers  of  ail  sorts,  that  they  eventually 
placed  themselves  under  Mammali's 
(properly  Mohammed  Ali's)  protection. 
If  the  islanders  were  “  baptized  Chris¬ 
tians”  in  Mateo  Polo's  time,  their  con¬ 
version  to  Islam  must  have  taken  place 
some  time  subsequently,  say,  about  the 
date  of  the  traditionary  ”  great  Mam- 
mSli’s”  teign~A.D.  1364-65  —  when  a 
great  extension  of  the  family  influence 
took  place.  The  political  history  of  the 
island,  however,  rests  in  great  obscurity. 

The  remaining  nineteen  compartments 
of  the  great  southern  orchard  arc  allot¬ 
ted  among  the  women  of  the  various 
vardngis,  according  to  population.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  pluck  the  nuts  or 
cultivate  the  trees,  which  are  largely 
smothered  by  dense  growths  of  impene¬ 
trable  screw-pine  and  other  jungle.  The 
rats  reign  supreme,  and  what  nuts  they 
spare  ate  collected  from  the  ground  by 
the  women,  each  of  whom  receives  as 
remuneration  eight  nuts  on  each  occa¬ 
sion,  and  4  per  cent  more  of  ail  she 
collects. 

The  nuts  thus  collected  are  piled  into 
rough  stores  at  various  points  along  the 
lagoon  shore  of  the  island,  and,  after 
being  stripped  of  their  outer  husks,  are 
exported  to  the  mainland,  and  sold  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  revenue. 

Let  us  walk  down  the  central  pathway 
of  the  island  to  the  lighthouse,  and  pay 
a  visit  to  the  two  solitary  Europeans 
whom  we  shall  find  there  installed  as 
custodians  of  the  light.  It  will  be  a 
pleasant  walk,  for  the  .sun,  though  now 
at  mid-day  in  the  zenith,  will  be  screen¬ 
ed  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the  palm-trees 
meeting  overhead,  and  a  fresh  northerly 
sea  breeze  coming  in  from  the  lagoon 


will  likewise  tend  to  keep  things  cool  and 
comfortable  for  us.  Moreover,  for 
thirsty  souls  a  well  of  sweet  water  will 
be  found  at  each  of  the  nul-gathering 
stores. 

These  wells  are  square  in  form,  about 
four  feet  each  of  the  sides,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  low  parapet  of  rough  lime¬ 
stone.  To  each  well  there  belongs  a 
long  stick,  with  a  cocoanut-shell  cup  at 
the  end  with  which  to  draw  the  water. 
The  water  is,  we  find,  at  most  five  or 
six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  we  begin  accordingly  to  have  doubts 
regarding  the  existence  of  certain  caves 
about  which  we  heard  when  talking  of 
the  piratical  harries  to  which  the  island 
was  subjected  long  ago. 

The  islanders,  they  said,  used  to  take 
refuge  from  the  buccaneers  in  the  caves, 
which  are  stilt  to  be  seen  in  this  unin¬ 
habited  portion  of  the  island  ;  so  let  us 
see  the  caves  en  route.  To  do  this  we 
diverge  from  the  central  pathway,  and 
dive,  with  much  stooping,  into  thickets 
of  dense  screw-pine.  After  considerable 
search,  for  the  places  are  now  deserted, 
and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  a  shout  at 
last  proclaims  that  the  caves  have  been 
found.  Hurrying  to  the  spot,  we  find 
that  the  caves  are  indeed  myths,  as  we 
had  judged  from  the  proximity  of  the 
water  to  the  surface-soil.  But  here  is  a 
neat  hole  in  the  ground,  disclosed  by 
removing  a  rough  slab  of  limestone, 
which  served  to  conceal  it.  Peering 
down  we  discover  that,  instead  of  a 
cave,  we  are  looking  down  into  a  shallow 
narrow  burrow,  the  sides  of  which  are 
built  up,  and  the  roof  constructed  of 
rough  limestone  slabs  taken  from  the 
great  piles  of  this  material  which  have 
been  heaped  up  by  the  force  of  the  waves 
on  the  sea-shore  side  of  the  island.  Did 
the  islanders  thus  burrow  underground  like 
rabbits  i  It  must  have  been  so,  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther  on  we  find  a  place  where  the 
roof  has  fallen  in,  and  disclosed  the  run 
of  the  buirow.  One  of  our  guides  de¬ 
scends  into  it  to  test  the  size,  and  we 
find  that  there  is  just  room  enough  for 
him  to  sit  squatting  inside.  The  place 
is  overgrown  with  trees  and  brushwood, 
and  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  definite  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
burrows  prevailed  in  former  times  ;  but 
we  are  told  that  the  remains  of  them 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  isl- 
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of  considerable  size,  as  if  some  of  the. 
burrows  had  had  many  ramifications, 
and  had  had,  like  those  of  rabbits,  many 
bolt-holes.  Surely  never  was  there  else¬ 
where  such  a  device  to  enable  human 
beings  to  escape  enemies  of  their  own 
race  ?  The  hardiest  of  buccaneers  would 
hardly  have  cared  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  into  these  dark  places  of  refuge 
in  quest  of  their  victims  ;  and  even  if 
they  did  so,  unless  all  the  bolt-holes 
were  watched,  their  labor  might  be  in 
vain.  We  can  see  at  a  glance  that  to 
have  laid  bare  the  burrow,  and  thus 
found  its  occupants,  would  have  been  a 
work  of  time  and  difficult) — a  work 
which  any  one  who  ever  attempted  to  lay 
bare  a  rabbit-burrow  among  the  roots  of 
a  quick-sel-hedge  would  well  appreciate. 
Buccaneers  were  not  gentlemen  accus¬ 
tomed  to  labor  hard  under  a  tropical 
sun  ;  and  we  may  conclude,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  device  must  have  afford¬ 
ed  an  effective  escape  for  the  people 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  temporary 
occupation  of  the  island  by  pirates. 

Marvelling  much  at  the  sight,  and 
speculating  largely  as  to  when  these 
burrows  were  last  used,  and  contrasting 
the  then  and  the  now  to  the  poor  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  island,  we  return  to  our 
pathway,  and  proceed  onward  toward 
the  lighthouse.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
men  alone  used  these  burrows  to  conceal 
themselves  while  the  women  remained  at 
the  township  to  receive  and  entertain  the 
interloprers  ?  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
if  such  was  the  practice  formerly,  how 
mariners  casually  visiting  the  island 
would  be  astounded  to  find  none  but 
women  to  receive  them,  and  everything 
arranged  and  managed  by  the  women. 
So  much  is  certain,  that  this  island  was 
notoriously  the  prey  of  sea-robbers  in 
former  days,  and  it  would  have  fared 
badly  with  the  men  who  were  not  ab¬ 
sent  on  trading  voyages  if  they  had 
shown  themselves  or  offered  resistance. 
In  the  “Lusiad'’of  Camcens  there  is 
a  vivid  description  of  a  company  of 
Portuguese  mariners  running  riot  in  an 
island  like  this. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  Minicoy  is  Marco  Polo’s  Island 
of  the  Women  ;  and  the  facts  set  forth 
above,  tend  not  a  little  to  give  to  his 


tion  and  a  name. 

Pursuing  our  way  southward,  we 
come  suddenly  on  a  clearing  in  the  for¬ 
est  where  the  sun’s  ra)s  beat  fieicely 
down  on  the  scorched  earth,  and  as  we 
step  into  it  we  find  that  we  have  reached 
the  lighthouse  site,  a  narrow  belt  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  lagoon  to  the  se^  having 
been  cleared  of  all  the  forest-growth. 
At  the  one  end,  on  the  slightly  raised 
sta-shote,  stands  the  lighthouse,  a  fine 
modern  structure,  fuinished  with  all 
the  latest  improvements,  towering  high 
above  the  palm-trees  in  the  vicinity.  At 
the  other  end  of  this  belt,  built  out  into 
the  water  on  wooden  piles  driven  into 
the  sandy  bottom  of  the  lagoon,  stands 
the  rough  wooden  shanty  which  was 
used  as  a  dwelling  by  the  builders  of 
the  lighthouse.  Passing  over  the  rough 
plank-bridge  which  connects  the  shore 
with  the  structure  on  piles,  we  find  that 
the  place  is  now  used  by  the  light-keep¬ 
ers  as  a  working-shed  and  boathouse- 
Myriads  of  the  brilliantly  colored  fish- 
fry  have  taken  shelter  from  their  enemies 
among  the  piles  on  which  the  structure 
is  raised  ;  and  as  we  enter  the  veranda 
fronting  the  lagoon,  large  shoals  of  them 
flash  for  an  instant  into  the  sunlight,  dis¬ 
turbed  by  our  intiusion. 

Our  presence  has  not  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered  at  the  lighthouse  ;  but  as  we  turn 
to  come  ashore,  and  the  creaking  planks 
give  forth  a  sound  underfoot,  we  hear  a 
yap-yap  in  the  lighthouse  direction,  and 
find  that  our  presence  is  at  last  detected 
by  the  one  solitary  dog  that  the  island 
can  muster — an  affectionate  little  beast 
of  a  nondescript  breed,  yearning  for  so¬ 
ciety,  as  we  afterward  find  him  to  be- 
Attracted  by  the  barking,  as  we  approach 
the  lighthouse  a  window  high  above  us 
opens,  and  the  cheery  bronzed  English 
face  of  one  of  the  keepers  appears. 

“  May  we  see  the  light  ?”  we  shout 
upward. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  wait  a  minute.” 

The  door  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  is 
locked  ;  but  we  hear  footsteps  rapidly 
descending  the  winding  staircase  inside, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  bolt  inside  is 
shot,  the  door  thrown  open,  and  next 
instant  we  are  receiving  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  from  the  two  light-keepers,  who, 
aided  by  a  native  assistant  from  Ceylon, 
have  the  sole  charge  of  the  light. 
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Breathlessly  and  half'giddy  we  toil  up 
the  rounds  of  the  staircase,  passing  store¬ 
houses  neatly  fitted  up  with  huge  oil¬ 
cans,  spare  machinery,  and  goods  and 
chattels  belonging  to  the  keepers.  On 
a  landing  immediately  below  the  light  it¬ 
self,  the  keepers  have  fitted  up  their 
cots,  so  as  to  be  within  instant  call  in 
case  of  accident.  Passing  upward 
through  a  narrow  trap-door  in  the  floor 
of  the  light-room,  we  find  ourselves 
among  gun-metal  machinery  and  big 
dioptric  lenses,  built  up  of  huge  glass 
prisms,  which  slowly  revolve  at  night 
round  the  intensely  brilliant  light  cast 
by  the  cylindrical  burners  in  the  centre 
of  the  chamber.  But  where  is  the  mo¬ 
tive  power  ?  we  ask.  And  in  reply  we 
are  shown  an  endless  chain  with  heavy 
weights  attached,  which  slowly  descend 
through  a  hollow  cast-iron  shaft  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  light-chamber  down  to  the 
lowest  story  of  the  tower.  The  weights 
descending  actuate  the  machinery,  and 
as  they  approach  the  bottom  an  alarm- 
bell  is  rung  to  warn  the  keepers  that  it 
is  time  to  recommence  the  winding-up 
process.  But  what  if  the  chain  should 
break,  or  other  accident  happen  to  the 
machinery  ?  Then,  until  this  breakage 
is  repaired,  the  lenses  must  be  kept  re¬ 
volving  by  means  of  this  crank,  which, 
as  we  see,  can  be  done  by  manual  labor 
independently  of  the  driving  machinery. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  internal  arrangements,  we 
next  pass  out  through  a  low  narrow 
door  into  the  cool  breezy  balcony  run¬ 
ning  round  the  structure,  immediately 
beneath  the  diamond  shaped  panes  of 
plate-glass  which  enclose  the  light-cham¬ 
ber.  And  there  spread  out  before  us, 
as  on  a  map,  lie  the  tiny  island  and  its 
lagoon  and  enclosing  coral-reef.  Down 
below  us  there,  hidden  by  the  forest,  lie 
the  curious  burrows  we  have  iust  been 
visiting,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
state  of  the  island  then  and  what  it  is 
now,  once  more  comes  home  forcibly  to 
our  minds.  There  rides  our  trim  little 
steamer  at  anchor  almost  on  the  reef  it¬ 
self  it  seems  ;  there  goes  a  great  three- 
masted  liner,  ploughing  its  way  steadily 
homeward,  with  its  rich  freight  of  silk 
or  tea  from  China,  studiously  unobserv¬ 
ant  it  seems  of  the  gay  Union  jack,  that 
emblem  of  world-wide  peace,  which  our 
worthy  light-keepers  have  run  up  to  re¬ 


mind  them  of  the  care  that  the  great 
Trinity  House  Brethren  take  of  the  lives 
and  properly  of  those  engaged  in  the 
Eastern  trade.  Perhaps  she  was  too  far 
off  to  think  of  sending  us  a  kindly  greet¬ 
ing  ;  but  here  comes  a  Messageries  Mari¬ 
time  beat,  making  straight  for  the  south¬ 
ern-most  point  of  the  island  ;  we  shall 
be  able  to  look  down  upon  her  decks  as 
she  passes  almost  within  stone’s  throw, 
as  it  seems,  of  the  point  of  land.  We 
can  see  the  tricolor  run  up  as  she  ap¬ 
proaches — she  at  least  means  to  take 
some  notice  of  us  ;  and  as  she  comes 
abreast,  we  can  see  the  flag  hauled  down 
and  then  smartly  tun  up  again,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  responding  dip  from  our  en¬ 
sign. 

It  is  such  interchange  of  courtesies  as 
these  that  again  take  our  thoughts  far 
away  back  to  the  time  when  the  island¬ 
ers  watched  in  dread  for  any  stranger- 
sail  bearing  down  upon  their  helpless  lit¬ 
tle  island.  Who  can  picture  without  a 
shudder  the  breathless  provisioning  of 
these  wretched  human  burrows  among 
the  screw-pine  thickets,  and  the  crowd 
of  trembling  women  thronging  to  the 
beach  with  their  poor  little  gifts  of  fruits 
and  eggs  to  welcome  the  intruders,  and 
learn  their  fate  ?  Will  the  rough  sailors, 
mindful  of  mothers  and  sisters  left  in 
far-distant  lands,  be  merciful  to  these 
kindly  women  in  their  solitary  island 
abode  ?  Or  must  recourse  be  had  to 
the  darksome  stifling  burrows,  the  last 
island-refuge  of  the  distressed  ?  We  can 
imagine  the  crowd  of  women  melting 
imperceptibly  away  before  scowling 
looks  and  harsh  treatment,  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  parties  to  search  whither  they 
have  disappeared,  and  the  blank  amaze¬ 
ment  on  finding  no  trace  of  them  any¬ 
where  above  ground.  But  let  us  turn  to 
the  happier  picture  of  a  kindly  reception 
from  the  bearded  seafaring  men,  and  the 
gradually  increasing  crowd  of  girls  and 
boys  drawn  from  the  screw-pine  thickets 
as  the  benevolent  character  of  the  intrud¬ 
ers  becomes  known,  and  let  us  imagine 
the  astonishment  of  the  sailors  on  find¬ 
ing  the  island  tenanted  chiefly  by  women 
and  girls  and  boys.  What  wonder  that 
in  seafaring  yarns  the  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  Island  of  Womtn  should  ever 
after  be  one  among  the  choicest  stories 
for  recital  to  gaping  crowds  in  far-away 
sailor  homes  ! — Blackivood' s  Magazine. 
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No  royal  house  in  Europe  can  equal 
the  illustrious  race  of  the  Hapsbut^'s  in 
the  grandeur  and  romance  of  its  historic 
past,  the  sad  mystery  of  its  present,  and 
the  vast  possibilities  of  its  future.  No 
realm  in  Europe  can  vie  in  interest  with 
the  strangely-compacted  mosaic  of  na¬ 
tionalities  which  forms  the  heritage  of 
that  ancient  dynasty.  The  Hapsburgs, 
who  in  the  time  of  our  Tudor  kings  ruled 
not  only  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bo¬ 
hemia,  but  Central  Germany,  the  Neth- 
eilands,  Italy,  Spain,  and  -the  Indies, 
have  since  then  encountered  a  long  series 
of  disasters  with  noble  fortitude  ;  they 
have  learned  wisdom  in  the  bitter  school 
of  misfortune,  and  to-day  they  hold  a 
firmer  place  than  ever  in  the  affections 
of  the  heterogeneous  multitudes  that  own 
their  sway.  The  tragedy  at  Meyerling 
has  given  rise  to  a  display  of  grief  both 
touching  and  real  among  all  the  races 
and  peoples  of  the  polyglot  empire.  In 
Pesth,  and  throughout  Hungary,  a  hush 
fell  upon  a  scene  of  strife  which  had  al¬ 
most  assumed  the  character  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  In  Vienna  the  demeanor  of  the 
many-tongued  crowd  which  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire  to  witness  the  ob¬ 
sequies  was  as  though  each  member  of 
it  had  lost  a  dearly-loved  friend  or 
brother.  There  was  everything  in  the 
last  sad  ceremonial  that  can  kindle  the 
historic  imagination  or  touch  the  springs 
of  human  sympathy  ;  the  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  simplicity  and  magnificence,  re¬ 
calling  alike  the  greatness  and  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  silence  in 
the  gay  season  of  the  Carnival,  the  visi¬ 
ble  grief  and  distress  of  a  usuilly  light¬ 
hearted  population,  even  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  etiquette,  when  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  the  desolate  father  descended  into 
the  vaults  of  the  Capuchins,  and  knelt 
by  the  cofhn  of  his  only  son.  "  Would 
that  I  could  have  died  for  thee,”  ex¬ 
claimed  M.  Jokai,  the  Hungarian  poet  ; 
and  there  were  few  who  could  not  breathe 
the  same  wish  over  the  tomb  of  the  gift¬ 
ed  young  prince,  with  whom  the  bright¬ 
est  hopes  of  a  vast  empire  have  sunk  into 
the  grave. 

A  year  has  now  passed,  and  yet  it  seems 


but  yesterday  that  I  saw  the  Archduke 
Rudolph  on  social  occasions  in  Vienna 
and  Buda-Pesth,  his  well-proportioned 
figure  shown  to  advantage  by  his  hand¬ 
some  dark  blue  uniform,  and  his  bright 
intellectual  face  lighted  up  with  the  fire 
of  animation  as  he  spoke  to  his  friends 
with  the  eager  impassioned  utterance  of 
one  whose  thoughts  are  too  many  for 
words.  He  was  one  of  those  who  speak, 
not  for  the  sake  of  saying  something, 
but  because  they  have  something  to  say  ; 
and  his  flow  of  ideas  seemed  almost  too 
rapid  for  his  power  of  expression,  al¬ 
though  this  was  considerable.  There 
were  traces  of  a  slight  restlessness  in  his 
manner,  such  as  one  sometimes  notices 
in  the  case  of  those  whose  brain  has  been 
oveitasked,  or  who  have  attempted  to 
burn  the  lamp  of  life  too  brightly  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strain  of 
his  multifarious  tastes,  interests,  and 
duties  was  too  much  for  his  highly- 
strung  nervous  temperament,  with  its 
dash  of  melancholia  derived  from  his 
Wittelsbach  blood.  He  was  a  good 
soldier,  but  his  tastes  were  mainly  di¬ 
rected  to  science,  art,  literature,  and 
especially  natural  history.  Like  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  devoted  to  ornithology.  A  travel¬ 
ler  for  the  love  of  knowledge  and  infor¬ 
mation,  an  orator  of  no  mean  power,  an 
excellent  linguist,  speaking  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  many  of  the  dialects  of  the 
polyglot  empire  of  his  house,  he  had  also 
sought  distinction  as  an  author  ;  and  to¬ 
gether  with  many  eminent  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  men  of  letters  he  labored  at 
the  production  of  the  monumental  work 
Oesierreich-Ungarn  in  Wort  und  Bild, 
for  which  he  both  wrote  and  sketched, 
in  addition  to  reading  and  revising  all 
the  proof-sheets.  A  mind  so  well  in¬ 
formed,  and  with  such  catholic  tastes, 
could  not  fail  to  develop  itself  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  broad  liberality  of  thought, 
philanthropy,  and  a  desire  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  improvement  of  mankind  ;  and  it 
was  this  progressive  tendencv  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  Archduke  Rudolph  so  strong¬ 
ly  to  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  just 
as  it  estranged  him  fiom  the  reactionary 
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soldier  who  now  fills  the  throne  of  Ger¬ 
many.  This  estrangement  can  hardly 
have  been  lessened  by  a  conversation 
which  is  stated  on  good  authority  to  have 
taken  place  between  them  within  the  last 
year.  “  I  mean,”  said  the  German  Em¬ 
peror,  "  to  follow  the  programme  of 
Frederick  the  Great.”  ”  That  pro¬ 
gramme,”  replied  the  descendant  of 
Maria  Theresa,  ”  implies  the  destruction 
of  Austria.” 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  Crown  Prince 
was  at  Abbazia,  whither  he  used  to  come 
to  visit  the  Crown  Princess,  who  spent 
some  months  of  last  spring  in  that  sunny 
coiner  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Kron- 
prinzpaar  would  sometimes  come  to  di- 
jeuner  in  the  restaurant  of  the  hotel, 
seating  themselves  at  one  of  the  ordinary 
tables  with  Count  Bombeltes,  the  master 
of  their  household.  The  fact  that  the 
august  guests  were  never  stared  at  or 
mobbed  speaks  much  for  Austrian  good 
breeding.  The  Crown  Princess  would 
sometimes  sit  in  the  public  garden  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  band,  and  apparently  attract¬ 
ing  no  more  attention  than  an  ordinary 
visitor  ;  and  1  have  often  seen  her  walk¬ 
ing  alone  in  the  woods  or  on  the  roads, 
the  Istrian  peasants  lifting  their  hats  as 
they  passed  by,  and  apparently  feeling 
no  temptation  to  state  at  the  Imperial 
lady.  How  greatly  the  Empress  of  Aus¬ 
tria  must  have  felt  the  contrast  between 
English  and  Austrian  manners  when 
during  her  stay  at  Cromer  she  found  her¬ 
self  compelled  to  bathe  before  sunrise  in 
order  to  escape  the  molestations  of  our 
countrymen  !  There  was,  of  course, 
much  conversation  at  Abbazia  and  else¬ 
where  with  regard  to  the  private  affairs 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  but  of  this  I  shall 
not  repeat  one  word,  lest  1  should  throw 
carrion  to  the  ghouls  who  batten  on  the 
failings  of  their  fdlow'-creatures.  That 
he  ever  deliberately  meditated  suicide, 
I  do  not  believe  ;  the  elaborate  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  spread  that 
impression  have  defeated  their  object. 
But  any  one  who  knows  Vienna  is  aware 
that  in  that  city  young  couples  who  have 
been  crossed  in  love  often  run  away  to 
some  hotel  and  commit  suicide  together, 
acting  upon  a  sudden  impulse.  There 
is  now  a  melancholy  interest  in  the  words 
addressed  by  the  Crown  Prince  to  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene  assembled  in  Vien¬ 
na  last  year  under  his  presidency,  in 
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which  he  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
each  individual  life  as  a  possible  means 
of  good  to  the  community,  and  the  duty 
of  prolonging  it  by  all  the  resources  of 
science.  A  life  of  the  brightest  promise 
has  now  been  wantonly  sacrificed,  and 
for  what  cause  ?  Nothing  more  than  a 
paltry  love  affair  !  The  tragedy  deep¬ 
ens  when  we  reflect  that  opinion  on  the 
Continent,  and  especially  in  a  semi- 
oriental  State,  such  as  Austria-Hungary, 
does  not  regard  such  matters  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  it  calls  Anglo-Saxon 
fanaticism.  In  England  a  faux  pas  in 
private  life  excludes  an  able  man  from  a 
career  of  usefulness  ;  in  America  the  un¬ 
earthing  of  some  such  peccadillo  in  a 
statesman’s  domestic  history  brings  ' 
wealth  to  the  discoverer,  if  he  knows 
how  to  sell  his  treasure,  and  destruction 
to  his  victim.  The  death  of  the  young 
Prince  was  more  gratuitous,  so  to  speak, 
than  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman,  and 
a  heavy  responsibility  rests  with  those 
to  whom  his  safety  was  entrusted.  But 
he  is  gone  ;  and  it  is  time  for  the  sland- 
eiets  and  busybodies  to  cease  from  their 
clamor.  Let  him  rest  in  peace. 

.All  eyes  now  turn  to  the  bereaved 
monarch,  who  has  ruled  for  forty  years 
with  such  benefit  to  his  people  and  such 
credit  to  himself.  Called  upon,  when  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  to  steer  the  ship  of  state 
already  foundering  amid  the  waves  of 
revolution,  Francis  Joseph  I.  was  con^- 
pelled  to  look  on  while  the  troops  of  a 
foreign  Power  were  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  subjects  in  his  name.  Never  did 
a  sovereign  begin  his  reign  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  greater  difficulty,  t'hough 
compelled  in  his  youth  to  adopt  a  cen¬ 
tralizing  and  reactionary  policy,  he  now 
presents  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  ruler  in 
whom  the  load  of  increasing  years  and 
troubles  has  not  engendered  a  leaning 
toward  Conservatism.  Justiiia  erga 
omnes  nationes  est  fundamentum  Austria 
has  ever  been  his  motto,  and  he  has 
carried  out  this  principle  with  a  rare  po¬ 
litical  insight  of  which  posterity  alone 
will  form  an  adequate  judgment.  CV- 
dendo  vinces  :  the  general  who  can  profit 
by  defeat  is  the  real  hero.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  her  disasters  and  her  critical 
internal  condition,  Austria-Hungary,  is 
stronger  to-day  than  she  has  been  for  a 
hundred  years.  The  feeling  of  relief 
and  gratitude  which  has  followed  the 
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Emperor’s  announcement  that  he  will 
continue  to  occupy  the  throne,  and  to 
follow  the  well  known  principles  which 
have  hitherto  guided  him,  shows  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  his  subjects  appreciate  his 
rule.  The  delicate  problems  of  internal 
government  with  which  he  has  to  deal 
are  such  as  to  require  the  utmost  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  appreciation,  a  sjmpathetic 
treatment,  and  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
compromise.  If,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  the  destinies  of  Austria-Hungary 
had  been  entrusted  to  a  man  of  ”  brutal 
frankness”  and  inflexible  will,  such  as 
the  Iron  Chancellor,  the  horrors  of  1849 
would  have  been  repeated  again  and 
again  within  her  boundaries.  However 
great  may  be  their  mutual  jealousies,  the 
many  races  of  his  realm  turn  to  their 
Emperor  with  a  filial  love  and  venera¬ 
tion.  The  disappointment  which  fol¬ 
lowed  his  rejection  of  all  gifts  and  his 
discouragement  of  all  displays  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  Jubilee  was  great ;  but  it 
gave  way  to  admiration  of  the  simplicity 
and  humanity  of  his  character,  when  he 
begged  that  any  memorial  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  should  take  a  charitable  form  ;  and 
withdrew  to  pass  the  day  in  retirement 
with  the  Empress  at  Miramar.  It  is 
such  indications  of  character  as  this  that 
kindle  the  affections  of  a  nation.  There 
is  scarcely  a  village  throughout  the  Em¬ 
pire  in  which  a  tree  was  not  planted  in 
honor  of  the  day,  and  vast  sums  were 
devoted  to  charitable  foundations.  The 
recent  great  outburst  of  sympathy  is  still 
fresh  in  our  memories.  In  Hungary, 
and  even  in  superstitious  Tyrol,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  sympathy  for  their  sovereign, 
compelled  such  of  the  priests  as  were 
unwilling  to  do  so  to  celebrate  requiem 
masses  ;  and  in  Carinthia  they  threat¬ 
ened  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Laibach  with 
violence  if  he  would  not  permit  the 
cathedral  bells  to  be  tolled.  There  is 
much  of  traditional  devotion  to  the 
'Hapsburgs  in  this  ;  but  still  more  there 
is  recognition  of  the  Emperor's  great 
services  to  his  people  and  of  his  amiabil¬ 
ity  of  character.  ”  We  are  one  family, 
one  people,”  were  his  touching  words 
to  one  of  the  deputations  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  great  grief,  he  consent¬ 
ed  to  receive.  We  are  tempted  to  ask. 
Can  this  be  the  soveieign  against  whom 
his  whole  people  were  in  revolt  some 


forty  years  ago,  the  master  of  Windisch- 
giatz,  and  Jellachich,  and  Haynau  ? 

The  great  results  achieved  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  Joseph  serve  to  emphasize 
the  unique  position  of  the  Hapsburgs  as 
a  link  between  so  many  discordant  na¬ 
tionalities,  and  throw  a  light  upon  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  the  future  of  the 
dynasty.  A  crisis  has  now  occurred  to 
w’hich  there  is  only  one  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  monarchy.  In  t740  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  died  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  He  had  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  to  the  Piagmatic  Sanction, 
which  he  had  framed  to  secure  his 
daughters  succession.  A  number  of 
rival  claimants  arose,  and  the  Empress 
fled  for  refuge  with  her  infant,  afterward 
Joseph  II.,  to  Pressburg,  where  the 
Hungarian  Diet  was  assembled.  Here 
the  historic  scene  occurred  when  the 
Magyar  magnates  drew  their  swords  and 
vowed  to  die  for  their  ”  King”  Maria 
Theresa.  A  million  lives  were  sacrificed 
in  the  wars  which  followed.  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  possible  that  the  present  crisis  could 
involve  any  such  consequences,  but  the 
situation  is  nevertheless  full  of  seiioui 
import.  The  internal  condition  of  the 
Empire  is  such  that  a  rare  and  almost 
impossible  combination  of  qualities  will 
be  requisite  for  the  future  occupant  of 
the  Hapsburg  throne. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  though 
framed  to  legalize  the  accession  of  Maria 
Theresa,  excludes  the  present  Emperor’s 
daughters  and  his  grandchild  by  post¬ 
poning  the  succession  of  females  to  that 
of  males  in  the  family  of  Chailes  VI. 
The  Emperor’s  next  brother,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Archduke  Maximilian,  whom  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  beguiled  to  a  tragic  fate  in 
Mexico,  would  now,  were  he  living,  be 
the  next  heir.  There  are  two  surviving 
brothers,  the  Archdukes  Karl  Ludwig 
and  Ludwig  Victor  ;  and  the  former  now 
becomes  heir-presumptive,  though  he  is 
understood  to  have  renounced  his  claims 
in  favor  of  his  son.  He  is  a  general  in 
the  cavalry,  and  a  good  officer,  but  he 
has  principally  devoted  himself  to  the 
patronage  of  art,  science,  trade,  and 
commerce,  and  has  been  president  of 
various  industrial  exhibitions  held  in 
Vienna.  He  has  always  been  subject  to 
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Ultramontane  influences,  and  his  family 
has  been  brought  up  under  ecclesiastical 
control.  His  eldest  daughter,  though 
only  nineteen,  is  already  abbess  of  a 
convent  of  noble  ladies  at  Prague.  His 
eldest  son,  the  Archduke  Fran*  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  who  has  inherited  the  patrimony 
of  the  Modena  branch  of  the  family, 
resigns  his  vast  estates  to  his  brother, 
the  Archduke  Otto,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  to  succeed  to  the  still  greater 
heritage  of  his  imperial  ancestors.  He 
is  a  young  man  of  inoffensive  character, 
delicate,  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits. 
Whether  he  will  prove  himself  equal  to 
the  great  position  which  has  suddenly  de¬ 
volved  upron  him  can  only  be  revealed 
by  time  ;  but  the  state  of  his  health 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Otto  will  eventually  become  heir 
to  the  throne.  The  numerous  escapades 
of  this  eccentric  and  headstrong  young 
prince  have  tried  even  the  tolerance  of 
.Austrian  society,  and  have  been  such  as 
to  render  the  contingency  of  his  succes¬ 
sion  a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  the 
Emperor,  though  it  may  be  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  our  own  Henry  V.,  a  plente¬ 
ous  crop  of  royal  virtues  may  arise  from 
an  abundant  sowing  of  wild  oats.  It  is 
said  at  Vienna  that  complications  may 
still  arise  in  case  the  Archduke  Otto 
should  contest  his  brother’s  competency 
to  resign  the  Modena  inheritance,  which 
at  present  disqualifies  him  from  accept¬ 
ing  the  position  of  heir-presumptive. 
The  elaborate  ceremonies  which  attend¬ 
ed  the  inauguration  of  a  memorial  to 
Maria  Theresa  last  summer  gave  rise  to 
persistent  rumors  that  an  attempt  was 
being  made  to  accustom  the  public  mind 
to  the  idea  of  another  Empress  Queen. 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  what  might  have 
occurred  in  the  future  if  the  Crown 
Prince  had  lived.  An  attempt  to  alter 
the  succession  would  have  involved  a 
family  quarrel ;  but  this  would  have 
been  the  least  part  of  the  danger.  An 
amendment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
would  have  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
various  diets  and  parliaments  of  the 
Empire,  and  many  of  them  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
mand  concessions,  or  by  taking  differ¬ 
ent  sides  might  have  given  an  opening 
to  foreign  intrigues  for  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire. 

Wherever  we  look  dark  storm-clouds 


are  gathering  thickly  round  the  mon¬ 
archy.  The  dangers  from  without  are 
great,  the  dangers  from  within  are  still 
greater  ;  and  it  is  only  the  centripetal 
force  set  in  motion  by  the  former  w-hich 
counteracts  the  process  of  internal  dis¬ 
integration.  Austria-Hungary  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  maintain  military  armament  al¬ 
together  disproportionate  to  her  eco¬ 
nomical  resources.  Her  financial  condi¬ 
tion  is  alarming  ;  she  supports  a  load  of 
taxation  so  overwhelming  that  it  para- 
l)zes  her  recuperative  power  ;  her  fiscal 
arrangements,  in  which  the  protective 
system  is  carried  to  its  utmost  extent, 
are  in  a  disorganized  condition,  being 
at  best  but  a  compromise  between  the 
warring  interests  of  industrial  .Austria 
and  agricultural  Hungary  ;  she  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  war  of  tariffs  with  Roumania, 
and  her  customs  arrangements  with 
Germany  and  Italy  are  any  thing  but  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Her  deficits  are  increasing 
year  by  year  ;  in  fact  she  can  no  longer 
afford  to  hold  the  position  of  a  Great 
Power.  Meanwhile  Russian  plots  in  the 
Balkan  States  and  the  accumulation  of 
Russian  troops  on  the  Galician  frontier 
still  continue,  and  force  her  to  take  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  and  increase  her 
military  expenditure.  The  intolerable 
strain  may  soon  compel  her  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  once  for  all  to  her 
gigantic  neighbor.  If  she  does  so  it  will 
be  at  her  own  risk,  for  the  League  of 
Peace  is  strictly  defensive,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  will  not  help  her  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans.  Lastly,  she  has  to  grapple  with 
the  discontent  of  her  own  non-German 
and  non-Hungarian  populations,  not  to 
speak  of  the  excitable  Magyars,  and  to 
assure  herself  that  she  can  count  on  the 
loyalty  of  her  seventeen  millions  of  Slav 
subjects  before  entering  into  a  contest 
with  a  great  Slav  empire. 

The  economical  condition  of  a  coun¬ 
try  in  which  an  annual  deficit  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  inevitable  can  hardly 
be  contemplated  with  satisfaction,  and 
the  only  question  is.  How  long  can  this 
state  of  things  last  7  Newly  liberated 
slates,  like  young  men  when  they  come 
of  age,  often  plunge  into  a  career  of  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  and  the  dashing  and  ad¬ 
venturous  Magyars  have  shown  any  thing 
but  a  disposition  to  husband  their  re¬ 
sources  since  the  time  when  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  management  of 
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their  own  affaits  in  1867.  All  heads  Tommy  Atkins.  Political  causes  have 
were  filled  with  the  magnificence  of  done  much  to  weaken  the  efficiency  of 
Hungary’s  destiny,  and  no  sordid  con*  the  army  ;  the  ministries  of  National 
siderations  of  expense  were  to  be  allowed  Defence,  for  instance,  at  Vienna  and 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  development.  Pesth  are  independent  of  the  common 
Directly  after  the  Ausgleich,  or  com*  Ministry  of  War  ;  there  are  neither  per* 
promise  with  Austria,  Hungary  laid  manent  nor  systems  of  local 

claim  to  Fiume,  and  gained  her  point,  recruiting.  The  army,  however,  is  com¬ 
as  she  has  always  dene  since  the  insti*  posed  of  admirable  material  and  ani* 
tution  of  Dualism.  Immediately  costly  mated  with  an  excellent  spirit.  It  is 
harbor  works  were  taken  in  hand,  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Emperor,  its 
immense  warehouses  erected  ;  and  any  Kriegsherr,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
one  who  remembers  what  Fiume  was  King  of  Hungary.  The  steadiness  and 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  would  fidelrty  of  the  Imperial  troops  have  been 
now  hardly  recognize  the  once  unpre*  very  remarkable,  even  in  trrnes  of  great 
tending  little  port.  Fiume,  the  port  of  internal  discontent,  such  as  the  year 
Hungary,  was  to  rival  Trieste  despite  all  1866,  when  Prince  Bismarck  was  distrib* 
difficulties,  and  what  mattered  a  few  mill*  uting  revolutionary  manifestos  in  the 
ions  uf  florins  ?  A  serious  loss  has  re*  Czech  language  throughout  Bohemia, 
suited  from  the  immense  network  of  State  and  organizing  a  guerilla  force  of  exiled 
railways  with  which  the  Hungarian  land-  Hungarian  patriots  under  Klapka.  The 
owners  have  covered  the  country.  They  Hapsburgs  have  always  been  soldiers, 
were  determrned  to  develop  their  estates  ;  and  the  present  generation  needs  not 
it  did  not  matter  whether  the  railways  fear  comparison  with  any  of  its  prede* 
paid  or  not,  and  some  of  them  never  cessors.  The  .Archduke  Rainer  com* 
will  pay.  Stralegicalconsiderations  have  mands  the  Austrian  militia,  and  the 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  construction  of  Archduke  Wilhelm  the  artillery.  The 
these  lines  and  the  military  communi-  latter,  a  brave  man  and  a  first-rate 
cations  in  Galicia  are  notoriously  inade-  soldier,  received  a  wound  at  Sadowa  ; 
quate.  Again,  Pesih  has  been  trans*  he  is  an  excellent  artillery  officer,  with 
formed  into  a  magnificent  capital  ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  matter 
everywhere  cosily  and  imposing  build-  connected  with  the  scientific  branch  of 
ings  meet  the  view,  designed  to  demon*  the  service.  But  the  two  most  remark* 
strate  to  the  world  the  renascent  splendor  able  military  men  among  the  Hapsburgs 
of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.  Another  are  the  Archdukes  Albrecht  and  johann. 
source  of  loss  is  the  war  of  tariffs  with  The  former,  who  is  virtually  commander* 
Roumania,  which  has  crippled  the  trade  in-chief,  is  a  very  distinguished  soldier, 
with  that  country  by  eighty  per  cent.  After  gaining  a  brilliant  victory  at  Cus- 
This  is  also  the  work  of  the  Hungarian  tozza  in  1866,  he  hastened  back  to  Vien* 
landowneis,  who  object  to  the  importa*  na  to  take  over  the  command  of  Bene* 
tion  of  Roumanian  cattle.  dek’s  defeated  army,  and  succeeded  in 

But  the  piincipal  cause  of  the  finan*  checking  the  advance  of  the  Prussians 
cial  difficulty,  and  the  tiemendous  taxa*  upon  the  capital.  He  is  now  past  sev* 
tion  with  which  it  must  be  met,  is,  of  enty,  a  strict  disciplinarian  of  the  old 
course,  the  army.  The  forces  of  Aus*  school,  but  at  the  same  time  an  amiable 
It ia- Hungary  on  paper  amount  to  more  man,  loved  as  well  as  feared  by  those 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  men,  exclu*  under  his  command.  Even  the  rugged* 
siveof  the  Horned  or  Hungarian  militia,  ness  of  his  features  seems  to  lend  rndi* 
which  has  a  separate  organization.  But  viduality  to  his  character,  and  the  sol- 
in  reality,  owing  to  sheer  want  of  money,  diers  talk  of  him  as  “  father  Albrecht.” 
there  are  hardly  more  than  three  hun*  He  is  to  some  extent  a  repository  of  old 
dred  thousand  men  under  arms.  The  Austrian  traditions,  but  he  is  not  popu- 
officers  are  badly  paid,  and  the  men  lar  in  Hungary,  having  had  the  misfor* 
badly  fed  ;  indeed,  an  accurate  knowl*  tune  to  be  military  governor  of  that 
edge  of  the  means  whereby  body  and  country  after  the  unhappy  events  of 
soul  are  kept  together  in  an  Austrian  1849.  His  antipathy  to  the  military 
soldier  might  bring  some  consolation  to  despotism  at  Berlin  is  an  open  secret, 
those  who  mourn  the  short  rations  of  and  he  is  consequently  subject  to  the  at* 
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tentions  of  a  detachment  of  the  armjr  of 
Bismarckian  spies  who  swaim  in  the 
Dual  Empiie.  The  Archduke  Johann, 
a  young  man  of  remarkable  ability,  en¬ 
ergy,  and  originality  of  character,  has 
also  seen  active  service,  having  taken 
part  in  the  Bosnian  campaign  in  1878. 
His  career  has  been  a  checkered  one,  lor 
like  his  veteran  relative  he  is  by  no 
means  a  persona  f^rata  at  Berlin  :  hinc  illae 
lacrymae.  In  1874,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  published  a 
brochure  containing  a  slashing  onslaught 
on  the  obsolete  usages  then  prevailing  in 
the  artillery,  and  full  of  the  liveliest 
satire  ;  but  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  military  questions,  and  launched  into 
an  invective  against  the  alliance  with 
Germany,  “a  treacherous  Power,”  he 
said  with  admirable  frankness,  ”  which 
for  more  than  a  century  has  exhausted 
every  means  to  weaken  and  humiliate 
Austria.”  He  continued  to  protest 
against  German  influence  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  German  methods  into  the 
army,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  a  little  more 
than  two  years  ago,  he  disappeared  from 
the  service.  The  edict,  “  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,”  had  been 
pronounced  at  Berlin. 

The  ract-hatreds  prevailing  in  the 
Empire  have  hitherto  had  little  effect 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  army  ;  but  the 
next  great  war  will  be  different  from 
anything  that  has  gone  before.  For  the 
first  time  Austria-Hungary  will  stand 
face  to  face  with  a  great  Slav  empire. 
Her  Slav  populations  outnumber  her 
Germans  and  Hungarians  combined, 
and  her  army  is  made  up  in  the  same 
proportions.  The  Slavs  make  excellent 
soldiers,  obedient,  brave,  and  with  re¬ 
markable  powers  of  endurance.  They 
have  fought  admirably  against  the 
French,  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans  ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  display  the  same  energy  when  mar¬ 
shalled  against  a  kindred  nationality. 
The  vital  question  arises  ;  Are  the  Slavs 
of  the  Dual  Empire  loyal  ?  Will  they 
stand  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  its 
hour  of  need  ?  The  answer,  I  think,  is 
that  the  Slavs  are  devotedly  attached  to 
the  reigning  house,  but  that  they  have 
become  so  exasperated  by  the  working 
of  the  dual  system  that  their  loyalty  will 
hardly  stand  the  strain  of  a  war  with 
Russia.  Since  1867  they  have  been 
Nbw  Surxs. — VoL.  XLIX.,  No.  5 


serving  two  masters  instead  of  one. 
They  remember  that  liberal  concessions 
followed  the  unsuccessful  wars  of  1859 
and  1866.  Must  Austria  be  beaten  a 
third  time  that  the  Slavs  may  have  their 
rights  ? 

The  accompanying  figures  will  show 
the  relation  in  point  of  numbers  between 
the  two  dominant  races  and  the  Slav 
populations.  If  we  assume  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  to  be  about  thirty- 
eight  millions  inclusive  of  Jews,  for¬ 
eigners,  gypsies,  etc.,  not  mentioned  be¬ 
low,  we  find  the  Germans  constitute  but 
twenty-6ve  per  cent,  and  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  but  sixteen  per  cent.,  while  the 
Slavs  are  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

Austria  (Cisleithania). 


Germans, . 8,500,000 

Slavs : — 

Czechs, . 4,480,000 

(Bohemia  and  Moravia). 

Poles . a, 370,000 

(West  Galicia). 

Ruthenians, . 3,360,000 

(Cast  Galicia). 

Slovens, . r,  220,000 

(Slyria,  Carinthia,  Carniola). 

Dalmatians  and  Istrians,  .  .  .  700,000 

Italians .  515,000 

Hungary  (Transleitiiania). 

Magyars . 5,590,000 

Slavs  : — 

Slovaks . 1,940,000 

(Northern  Carpathians). 

Serbo-Croats,  . 3,120,000 

(Croatia,  etc.). 

Roumanians, . 2,940,000 

(Transylvania). 

Germans .  500,000 

(chiefly  Transylvania). 


.  To  the  Slav  races  enumerated  above, 
we  must  add  the  populations  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  which  have  practi¬ 
cally  become  Austrian  provinces.  The 
Slavs  have  hitherto  been  the  ”  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water”  of  the 
Empire,  but  their  powers  of  self-asser¬ 
tion  have  largely  increased  with  greater 
material  well-being,  the  spread  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  development  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  since  i860.  Their 
geographical  distribution  has  been  a 
serious  hindrance  to  unity  of  action,  as 
they  lie  along  the  northern  and  southern 
borders  of  the  Empiie,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Germans  and  Hun¬ 
garians.  The  institution  of  dualism  has 
had  the  effect  of  dividing  them  into  four 
41 
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sections,  the  artificial  line  from  north  to 
south  bisecting  the  ethnographical  paral¬ 
lels  from  east  to  west.  Divide  et  impera. 
The  ideal  of  the  Hungarian  patriot  Dedk 
was  made  a  living  reality  by  Von  Beust 
after  Koniggiaiz,  and  the  years  of  its  in¬ 
fant  progress  were  watched  over  by 
Count  Julius  Andrassy  amid  the  encour¬ 
aging  smiles  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  de¬ 
termined  enemy  of  the  Slav  race.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  Ausgleich  has 
been  twofold  :  to  establish  the  Magyars 
as  the  ruling  race  of  the  Empire,  and  to 
exercise  a  fatally  disintegrating  influence 
upon  the  German  and  Slav  groups. 
The  Prussomaniac  section  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  casts  longing  eyes  toward  Beilin  ; 
the  northern  Slavs  look  to  Prague  as 
their  future  capital,  while  the  Setbo- 
Croats  are  already  fixing  their  hopes 
upon  Belgrade.  One  connecting  link, 
however,  remains  stronger  than  ever — 
the  universal  devotion  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and 
Count  Taafe  are  completely  in  accord 
as  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the 
Slav  races,  but  the  Magyars  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  principle  of  Home  Rule 
shall  go  no  further  than  themselves. 
They  dislike  the  Germans,  hut  they  de- 
‘test  the  Slavs  ;  and  a  strange  stroke  of 
destiny  has  now  subjected  to  their  rule 
those  very  Croatians  who,  under  Jel- 
lachich,  trampled  upon  them  in  1849. 
Fierce,  self-asserting,  domineering,  the 
vigorous  and  energetic  Magyar  race  has 
arrogated  to  itself  an  influence  alto¬ 
gether  disproportionate  to  its  numbers 
and  its  wealth  ;  scarcely  counting  six 
million  souls,  it  controls  a  mixed  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  ten  millions  in  its  own 
half  of  the  monarchy,  and  speaks  with 
the  voice  of  authority  in  the  other  half  ; 
while  it  practically  directs  the  fiscal  and 
foreign  policy  of  a  vast  empire.  It  still 
retains  the  dash  and  ferocity  of  its  Asi¬ 
atic  ancestors,  the  wild  Mongolian  horse¬ 
men,  who  drank  human  blood  and  the 
milk  of  mates,  and  were  still  pagans  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
There  is  something  at  once  terrible  and 
fascinating  in  the  history  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  people — their  furious  raid  into 
Central  Europe,  their  long  and  desper¬ 
ate  conflict  with  the  Turks,  their  chival¬ 
rous  defence  of  Maria  Theresa,  their 
determined  struggle  for  national  inde¬ 


pendence.  Hungary  is  the  land  of  trag¬ 
edies — where  cities  and  vast  plains  are 
inundated,  and  the  wood-built  villages 
burn  to  ashes  during  the  high  winds  ; 
where  one  hears  of  overwhelming  snow¬ 
storms.  and  ravages  of  wolves,  and  ter¬ 
rible  droughts,  and  famines  and  hunger- 
typhus.  Aristocratic  traditions  still  pre¬ 
vail,  and  a  nobleman  thinks  nothing  of 
flogging  a  peasant  whom  he  finds  stray¬ 
ing  in  nis  park,  or  directing  his  game- 
keeper  to  set  man-traps  for  poachers. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  lately  rented  some 
shooting  from  a  Hungarian  nobleman, 
was  informed  by  the  gamekeeper  of  the 
latter  how  he  had  treated  a  poacher 
whom  he  once  found  in  his  master's 
preserves  with  some  wires  in  his  hand. 
He  twisted  the  wire  into  a  noose,  with 
which  he  hung  the  man  to  a  tree,  and 
waited  till  his  victim's  face  became 
black  before  letting  him  down  ;  this 
process  he  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
until  he  considered  the  punishment  ad¬ 
equate.  He  was  much  surprised  at  my 
friend  not  enjoying  the  recital,  and  a 
little  disgusted  at  his  failing  to  perceive 
the  appropriateness  of  punishing  the 
man  with  his  own  wire.  It  is  sad  to  see 
the  wretched  peasants,  who  are  requisi¬ 
tioned  as  beaters,  paraded  before  a  battue 
on  a  bitterly  cold  winter  morning,  and 
again  paraded  in  the  evening,  while  their 
clothing  is  searched  by  the  gamekeeper 
before  they  are  given  their  scanty  pay, 
and  allowed  to  return  to  the  villages, 
sometimes  many  miles  distant,  from 
which  they  have  been  summoned.  The 
peasants  in  northern  Hungary  are  almost 
entirely  of  Slovak  race,  and  the  fact 
does  not  tend  to  make  them  more  con¬ 
tented  with  their  lot. 

With  all  its  faults  the  Magyar  nobil¬ 
ity  is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  the  most  chivalrous  aristo¬ 
cratic  caste  in  Europe  ;  and  any  one 
who  has  seen  these  handsome  descend¬ 
ants  of  Arpad  assembled  in  their  national 
costume  to  meet  their  King  at  Carnival 
time  in  Pesth,  cannot  have  failed  to  be 
struck  with  their  fine  beating  and  the 
remarkable  stamp  of  character  on  their 
features.  Count  Julius  Andtassy  is  a 
typical  specimen  of  a  Hungarian  mag¬ 
nate.  Condemned  to  the  gallows  for 
his  participation  in  the  revolution  of 
1849,  he  escaped  from  Hungary  and 
spent  several  years  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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aristocratic  pleasures  in  Paris  and  Lon* 
don.  A  thorough  sportsman  and  a  man 
of  pleasure,  versed  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  la  vie  d  grandes  guides  and  la  vie  ga- 
lante,  Count  Andrassy  is  supremely  con¬ 
temptuous  of  pedantry  in  politics  and 
deals  off-hand  with  problems  which  per¬ 
plex  the  faculties  of  low-born  drudges. 
When  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
after  the  general  amnesty,  he  assumed 
the  cares  of  office  with  the  same  natural 
aptitude  as  he  would  have  taken  the 
reins  of  a  four-in-hand.  He  established 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  Prince 
Bismarck,  which  continued  when  he  be¬ 
came  Foreign  Minister,  and  are  still  fos¬ 
tered  by  M.  Tisza  ;  for  in  many  respects 
the  Iron  Chancellor  finds  it  most  con¬ 
venient  to  rule  the  Dual  Empire  through 
Pesth,  especially  since'the  dissolution  of 
the  Dreikaiserbund.  The  rage  of  the 
Hungarians  at  the  occupation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegoviria,  which  added  two  mill¬ 
ions  of  Slavs  to  the  population  of  the 
Empire,  compelled  Count  Andrassy  to 
retire  from  office  ;  but  he  had  already 
established  Hungarian  autonomy  upon 
a  firm  basis.  When  conversing  with 
him  recently  I  touched  on  the  topic  of 
Ireland,  being  interested  to  discover  in 
what  way  the  Irish  Question  would  pre¬ 
sent  itself  to  one  who  had  so  successfully 
developed  Home  Rule  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  He  professed  himself  to  be  insuffi¬ 
ciently  informed  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Irish  case,  but  said  that  the  methods  of 
the  agitation  had  alienated  his  sympathy, 
and  that  the  employment  of  intimidation 
deprived  the  movement  of  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  spontaneity.  He  seemed  not  to 
be  aware  how  cleverly  two  really  distinct 
issues — the  land  and  the  national  ques¬ 
tions — have  been  fused  together  by  Mr. 
Davitt.  From  what  he  subsequently 
said  I  gathered  that  he  did  not  attribute 
great  importance  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  movement,  as  he  seemed 
to  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
afflicted  with  a  congenital  restlessness. 
That  Count  Andrassy  should  have  for¬ 
gotten  Mr.  Gladstone’s  well-known  ut¬ 
terance  about  Austria  could  hardly  *be 
expected  ;  but  as  a  Magyai  he  would 
scarcely  be  enthusiastic  about  Home 
Rule  for  others,  and  as  a  landlord  he 
would  hardly  sympathize  with  revolted 
tenants. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of 


dualism  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
Czech  movement  in  Bohemia  and  Mo¬ 
ravia  and  the  development  of  what  was 
once  a  mere  question  of  race-hatred  into 
a  national  demand.  The  connection 
between  Bohemia  and  Austria  is  histori¬ 
cally  on  the  same  footing  as  that  between 
Austria  and  Hungary.  In  both  cases 
the  pressure  of  Ottoman  invasion  was 
the  cause  of  union.  Bohemia  had  main¬ 
tained  its  independence  for  centuries 
under  a  long  line  of  monarchs,  of  whom 
the  most  illustrious  were  St.  Wencer- 
laus  and  Oltocar  the  Great.  French 
writers  who  manifest  a  sentimental  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  Czechs  are  fond  of  remem¬ 
bering  how  blind  King  Charles  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  “ //  vail  Ians  el  genlilz  rois  de  Be- 
hagne,"  as  Froissart  calls  him,  fell  fight¬ 
ing  for  France  at  Cre^y,  and  certain  re¬ 
cent  antics  of  Madame  Sara  Bernhardt 
at  Prague  were  apparently  designed  to 
fan  the  flame  of  international  aflection. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  Diet  was  the  only  representative 
body  in  Europe  that  protested  against 
Prince  Bismarck’s  seizure  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  Czechs,  on  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  their  native  dynasty  in  t526, 
elected  Ferdinand  of  Austria  as  their 
king,  and  the  Hungarians  followed  their 
example  in  the  next  year,  after  they  had 
been  routed  by  the  Turks  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Mohaez,  and  their  young  king 
Ludwig  had  been  drowned  in  the 
marshes.  The  right  of  each  of  the.se 
nations  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
kingdom  was  expressly  guaranteed,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  Bohemia 
stands  de  jure  in  precisely  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  as  Hun¬ 
gary.  Ferdinand,  after  succeeding  to 
the  immense  possessions  of  his  brother, 
Charles  V.,  became  the  ruler  of  half 
Europe,  and  adopted  as  his  device  the 
arrogant  motto  A.  E.  1.  O.  [J.-^/4us- 
triae  Est  Imperare  Orbi  Universo.  Such 
was  the  .beginning  of  federalism  under 
pressure  from  the  Turks.  Who  can  tell 
whether  the  Hapsburgs  may  not  yet  be 
called  to  preside  over  a  still  greater  con¬ 
federation  under  pressure  from  Russia  ? 

The  Czechs  in  Bohemia  are  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two  as  regards  the 
Germans  ;  but  the  Ultramontane  Ger¬ 
mans  are  inclined  to  join  the  national 
movement,  and  the  arrogance  of  Prince 
Bismarck  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
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this  result.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
was  actually  restored  by  the  present  em¬ 
peror  in  1849,  but  the  new  constitution 
was  withdrawn,  like  all  the  concessions 
of  that  eventful  year.  Ten  years  of  re¬ 
action  followed ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
nationalities  proclaimed  by  Napoleon 
III.,  and  the  misfortunes  of  1859,  bore 
fruit  in  the  “  Constitution  of  February,” 
1861,  by  which  Bohemia  and  the  other 
sections  of  the  Empire  obtained  local 
self-government  in  the  shape  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  Diet  and  representation  in  the 
Reichsrath  at  Vienna.  From  this  time 
dates  the  'parliamentary  struggle  which 
has  continued  up  to  the  present,  and  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Cxechs  have  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  find  themselves  outstripped  by 
the  Magyars  in  the  race  for  home  rule. 
The  Germans  in  the  Reichsrath  were 
unwilling,  as  they  are  now,  to  part  with 
their  Imperial  traditions ;  and  the 
Czechs,  led  by  Count  Clam  Martinitz — 
unlike  the  Irish,  they  have  their  ancient 
nobility  at  their  head — withdrew  from 
the  Reichsrath  rather  than  be  bullied  at 
Vienna.  In  the  year  of  the  Hungarian 
compromise,  the  policy  of  abstention 
reached  its  utmost  point  when  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  Diet  dissolved  itself  after  refusing 
to  send  deputies  to  the  Reichsrath. 
Government  by  “coercion”  followed 
with  the  usual  features  of  police  espion¬ 
age,  press  prosecutions,  and  suppression 
of  meetings.  The  Government  declared 
the  seats  of  the  recalcitrant  deputies  va¬ 
cant,  and  the  people  with  perfect  good 
humor  met  again  and  again  to  vote  for 
the  same  individuals,  until  the  elections 
could  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  the 
peasants,  before  separating  at  the  polls, 
got  into  the  habit  of  saying  to  each 
other,  “  Good-by  till  next  month.”  At 
length  the  Emperor,  whose  inmost  sym¬ 
pathies  have  always  leaned  toward  the 
Czechs,  directed  Count  Hohenwart,  in 
1871,  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  home  rule 
for  Bohemia.  When  the  draft  of  the 
constitution  was  completed,  he  could 
hardly  restrain  his  delight.  “  Let  it  be 
put  in  force,”  he  cried,  “  out  of  hand 
^Schlag  auf  Schlag!''  It  would  oc¬ 
cupy  too  much  space  to  relate  the  in¬ 
trigues  which,  emanating  from  Berlin, 
put  an  end  to  Francis  Joseph’s  good  in¬ 
tentions  and  the  hopes  of  the  Czechs. 
They  could  not  expect  much  from  Count 
Andraasy,  who  in  the  interest  of  his 


countrymen  continued  carefully  to  foster 
the  entente  with  Prince  Bismarck.  Count 
Taafe,  however,  has  adopted  a  different 
attitude  toward  the  Slav  populations, 
and  is  consequently  the  object  of  violent 
antipathy  at  Berlin. 

Count  Taafe,  an  Irish  viscount  as 
well  as  an  Austrian  peer,  celebrated  last 
month  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  office.  The  intimate  friend 
and  former  playmate  of  his  Imperial 
master,  he  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
him  in  his  programme  of  concession  to 
Slav  aspirations.  The  ill-treatment 
which  he  received  from  the  German 
Emperor  last  autumn,  and  the  attacks 
of  the  reptile  press  which  followed  this 
premeditated  slight,  caused  the  deepest 
pain  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and 
the  late  Archduke  Rudolph.  Count 
Taafe,  however,  gained  one  advantage 
from  the  onslaught.  There  are  reptiles 
by  the  Danube  as  well  as  by  the  Spree  ; 
but  the  wave  of  resentment  which  arose 
throughout  Austria-Hungary  swept  them 
away  with  it,  and  even  certain  well- 
known  Bismarckian  journals  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  on  a  show  of  indignation. 
The  German  Chancellor  had  in  fact 
over-estimated  the  extent  to  which  he 
could  bully  a  high-spirited  people,  and 
the  chorus  of  defiance  was  loudest 
among  his  own  proteges,  the  Hungarians. 
The  whole  affair  formed  but  a  single  in¬ 
cident  in  that  series  of  blunders  which 
has  disfigured  the  conduct  of  German 
politics  for  the  last  year,  and  originates 
in  that  grotesque  alliance  of  juvenile 
rashness  with  senile  vindictiveness  which 
of  late  has  so  gratuitously  estranged  the 
sympathies  of  all  moderate  men.  Count 
Taafe  relies  for  support  on  the  non-Ger¬ 
man  element  in  the  Reichsrath,  and  the 
Czechs  have  consequently  been  induced 
to  abandon  their  attitude  of  passive  re¬ 
sistance,  and  now  support  the  Ministry 
in  concert  with  their  Slav  brethren  from 
Galicia  and  the  Southern  provinces,  and 
a  small  number  of  German  Conserva¬ 
tives.  For  in  Austria,  strange  to  say, 
the  Conservative  and  Ultramontane  fac¬ 
tions  are  allied  with  the  cause  of  national¬ 
ism,  while  the  German  element  inclines 
to  Liberalism  and  free-thought,  and  is 
only  Conservative  in  its  adherence  to 
centralization  and  its  resistance  to  Slav 
aspirations. 

The  veteran  leader  of  the  Czech  party. 
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M.  Riefier,  is  now  seventy-two  years  of 
age-  He  took  an  active  pait  in  the 
revolution  at  Prague  in  1848,  and  he  has 
now  struggled  for  moie  than  forty  years 
for  the  independence  of  Bohemia.  His 
habitual  leaning  toward  moderation  has 
been  increased  by  age,  and  his  opinion 
commands  the  highest  respect ;  but  his 
methods  are  being  gradually  superseded 
by  those  of  the  Young  Czech,  or  active 
parliamentary  party  led  by  the  brothers 
Edwaid  and  Julius  Gregr.  the  former  a 
member  of  the  Reichsiath,  the  latter 
editor  of  a  Czech  journal  at  Prague. 
These  vigorous  champions  of  Bohemian 
nationalism  preach  an  active  crusade 
against  the  German  centralists,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  force  the  hand  of  Count 
Taafe ;  they  harangue  political  “  ta¬ 
bors,”  or  meetings,  at  Prague,  where 
race-hatred  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  German  and  Czech  woi king-men 
refuse  to  speak  to  one  another  and  or¬ 
ganize  boycotting  clubs,  while  university 
students  of  the  opposing  races  condemn 
each  other  to  a  reciprocal  Coventry. 
The  Slav  majority  in  the  Reichsrath,  on 
which  Count  Taafe  depends,  gains 
strength  from  the  internal  conflicts  of 
the  German  Opposition.  The  Catholic 
or  Ultramontane  section  of  the  German 
party,  of  which  Prince  Liechtenstein  is 
leader,  votes  with  the  Slav  majority, 
contrary  to  the  counsels  of  Mgr.  Galim- 
berti,  the  papal  nuncio,  whom  Prince 
Bismarck  contrived  to  get  sent  to  Vien¬ 
na,  and  who  strangely  enough  leans  to 
the  free-thinking  ‘‘  Liberal  ”  Germans. 
The  ”  Austrian-German”  section  of  the 
T/utonic  Opposition  is  thoroughly 
Kaisertreu  and  loyal  to  the  Hapsburgs  ; 
the  ”  National  Germari”  section  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Ptussomaniacs,  whose  senti¬ 
ments  find  utterance  in  the  Deutsche 
iieitung,  and  whose  race  prejudices  have 
driven  them  dangerously  near  to  Panger- 
manism  and  disloyalty.  A  sub-section 
of  this  party  is  composed  of  Radical 
free-thinkers  and  anti-Semitic  enthusi¬ 
asts  led  by  M.  Schunerer,  the  bete  ttotr 
of  the  Vienna  press,  which  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  under  Hebrew  control,  and  hits 
around  impartially  at  Czechs,  clericals, 
and  anti-Semitics  alike.  The  Jewish 
influence  which  directs  the  principal 
Vienna  journals  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  foreigners  who  wish  to  form  an 


independent  judgment  upon  Austrian 
politics. 

One  of  the  organs  of  the  Prussomaniac 
party  is  the  Kyffhauser,  a  provincial 
journal.  The  name  is  that  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  beneath  which,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  and  his 
knights  still  sleep  in  a  trance,  from 
which  they  are  destined  to  be  roused 
when  the  German  race  attains  its  unity. 
The  fact  that  the  Government  finds 
itself  compelled  to  prohibit  the  display 
of  the  German  flag  in  Vienna  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
Prince  Bismarck  should  coquet  with 
this  treasonable  party ;  but  that  he 
meditates  an  absorption  of  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria  is,  I  think,  highly 
improbable,  owing  to  the  vast  accession 
which  it  would  bring  to  the  strength  of 
the  German  Ultramontanes.  But  it  may 
be  otherwise  with  the  young  man  who 
means  to  follow  **  the  programme  of 
Frederick  the  Great.” 

The  attitude  of  the  Poles  in  Galicia 
presents  an  interesting  contrast  to  that 
of  the  other  Slav  races  in  the  empire. 
The  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Russia  on 
their  kindred  have  effectually  alienated 
them  from  any  sympathy  with  Panslav¬ 
ism  ;  the  tyranny  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
in  Posen  has  mJtie  them  thankful  for 
the  gentler  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
has  by  no  means  increased  their  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  German  race.  In  their  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  centralist  Teutonic  party 
they  vote  with  the  Slav  majority  in  the 
Reichsrath,  and  their  deputies  are  able 
to  hold  a  commanding  position,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  can  vote  with  freedom, 
having  no  special  grievance  of  their  own 
to  press,  while  they  are  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  to  convert  either  side  into  a  ma¬ 
jority.  The  Poles  of  Galicia  enjoy  a 
liberal  autonomy,  and  have  even  the 
gratification  of  domineering  over  another 
race.  The  Ruthenians  of  Eastern  Gali¬ 
cia  are  rising  from  a  state  of  serfdom, 
but  are  still  oppressed  by  the  Polish 
landowners.  They  are  thoroughly  Slav 
in  their  sympathies,  and  somewhat  in¬ 
clined  to  listen  to  the  seductions  of  Rus¬ 
sian  agents  coming  from  over  the  fron¬ 
tier.  Their  estrangement  from  the 
Poles  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  they 
adhere  to  the  Eastern  Catholic  ritual, 
while  the  Poles  follow  that  of  Rome. 
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They  have  hitheito  secured  hut  a  very 
inadequate  representation  in  the  Reichs- 
rath  ;  and  their  deputies,  though  vio¬ 
lently  Slav  in  sentiment,  vote  with  the 
German  minority  to  spite  the  Poles. 

The  Slovens  and  Dalmatians  in  South¬ 
ern  Austria  have  been  cut  asunder  from 
their  kinsmen,  the  Ctoatians,  by  the 
institution  of  Dualism.  Moreover,  they 
have  to  contend  against  a  double  foe, 
for  the  Italians  on  the  sea-coast,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  lordly  Venetians,  treat 
them  with  disdain  ;  while  on  the  north 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  Germans 
of  the  Archduchy.  The  Slovens  are  a 
mild  and  inoffensive  race,  with  appar¬ 
ently  little  power  of  self-assertion  ;  the 
peasants  in  Istria  give  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  underfed,  and  devoid  of 
vitality  and  energy.  The  Dalmatians 
are  an  interesting,  seafaring  race,  manly, 
active,  and  intelligent,  from  whrch  the 
crews  of  the  Austrian  navy  are  almost 
exclusively  drawn.  It  is  well  worth 
while  to  visit  these  hardy  sailors  in  their 
sunny  archipelago,  where  a  hundred 
islands  lie  basking  in  the  blue  Adriatic, 
and  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Dalmatian 
Alps  seem  to  lift  themselves  from  out 
of  the  sea.  I  was  surprised  to  find  my¬ 
self  frequently  accosted  by  the  islanders 
in  English,  even  in  th^remote  little  port 
of  Lussinpiccolo,  for  many  of  them  had 
often  been  to  England  and  America. 

The  Serbo-Croatians  who  have  thus 
been  separated  from  their  brethren,  have 
fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  Magyars, 
whose  little  finger  is  thicker  than  the 
loins  of  the  Germans.  There  is  a  diet 
and  a  semblance  of  self-government  at 
Agram,  but  the  “  ban”  or  governor  is 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Hungarian  ministry,  and  the  Magyar 
officials  know  how  to  manage  the  elec¬ 
tions  as  elections  are  managed  in  Ori¬ 
ental  countries.  There  is  a  philo*  Mag¬ 
yar  majority  in  the  diet  at  Agram,  just 
as  theie  is  a  compact  Magyar  majority 
in  the  Reichstag  at  Pesth.  How  is  this 
to  be  explained,  seeing  that  only  a  third 
of  the  population  of  Transleithania  is 
Hungarian  ?  How  does  it  happen  that 
the  majority  in  the  Vienna  Reichsrath 
is  anti-German  while  the  majority  in  the 
Pesth  Reichstag  is  pro-Hungarian  ?  The 
fact  is  that  the  Magyars  possess  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  a  dominant  race ;  and  the 
ability  with  which  their  officials  manipu- 
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late  the  elections  is  only  one  among 
many  signs  of  Hungarian  determination 
to  have  the  best  of  it  at  all  costs.  Agram 
is  the  focus  of  the  southern  Slav  move¬ 
ment  as  Prague  is  of  the  northern.  Like 
Prague,  it  possesses  a  university,  which 
is  at  once  a  centre  and  a  monument  of 
Slav  culture  and  learning.  The  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  forms  part  of 
the  university,  the  museum,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  institutions  bear  witness  to  the 
munificence  and  patriotism  of  Mgr. 
Strossmayer,  Bishop  of  Diakovar,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men,  not  only 
in  Austria-Hungary  but  in  Europe. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  his  vig¬ 
orous  stand  against  the  dogma  of  infalli¬ 
bility  at  Rome.  But  any  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  the  Slav  races  in  Austria 
w'ould  be  imperfect  without  some  men¬ 
tion  of  this  distinguished  prelate,  patri¬ 
ot,  and  man  of  letters,  who  is  literally 
adored  in  every  Croatian  cottage.  He 
has  devoted  his  long  life — he  is  now 
past  sevent) — to  the  material,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  political  advancement 
of  his  countrymen.  He  has  published 
several  works  bearing  on  Slav  history 
and  literature,  as  well  as  collections  of 
songs  and  popular  editions.  His  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  See  of  Agram  was  resisted 
by  the  Hungarian  Government,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  Mgr.  Michaelovitch,  a  strong 
Magyar  partisan,  with  a  view  to  counter¬ 
acting  his  influence. 

The  Slovaks  in  northern  Hungary  are 
as  a  rule  little  more  than  serfs  to  the 
great  Hungarian  landholders,  but  their 
political  development  will  come  in  time. 
Of  the  strange  mixture  of  races  in  Tray- 
sylvania,  I  say  little,  as  the  Slav  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  concerned.  The  Rouma¬ 
nians,  who  are  in  the  majority,  are  im¬ 
placably  hostile  to  Hungarian  authoritv, 
and  resist  ”  Magyarization”  with  a  will. 
A  Roumanian  statesman  with  whom  I 
conversed  at  Bucharest  last  spring  as¬ 
sured  me  that  there  is  a  stronger  feeling 
of  sympathy  in  Roumania  for  the  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  Roumanians  than  exists  on 
behalf  of  those  whom  Russia  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  Bessarabia  ;  for  the  Russians, 
more  politic  than  the  Hungarians,  have 
done  much  to  make  the  Bessarabians  an 
object  of  envy  to  the  oppressed  Molda¬ 
vian  peasantry.  Last  of  all,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  almost  unknown  little  province 
of  Bukowina  forms  a  remote  corner  in 
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the  realm  of  the  Hapsburgs,  with  its 
population  of  half  a  million,  partly  Rou¬ 
manian,  partly  Ruthenian,  its  separate 
diet,  and  its  five  deputies  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  Pesth. 

The  Slavs  of  the  Dual  Empire  have 
everything  on  their  side — material  prog¬ 
ress,  increasing  numbers,  and  the  spread 
of  constitutional  ideas.  They  a»*  not 
gifted  with  the  self-assertiveness  of  the 
Magyars,  but  they  are  beginning  to  be 
conscious  of  their  strength.  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  Dualism,  if  it  has  checked  their 
power  of  combination,  has  also  braced 
them  to  greater  etforts  by  the  spectacle 
of  successfully  achieved  Magyar  auton¬ 
omy.  The  present  condition  of  Dual¬ 
ism  cannot  be  permanent ;  it  is  but  a 
step  to  a  wider  scheme  of  federation 
under  which  all  the  races  of  the  empire 
will  be  able  to  realize  their  national 
aspirations  under  the  paternal  sway  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
scheme,  and  it  is  easy  to  prophesy  dis¬ 
aster  ;  but  prophets  of  evil  abounded  in 
1867,  who  declared  that  Austria  could 
not  survive  the  establishment  of  Hun¬ 
garian  independence.  Once  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  its  Slav  subjects  are  satisfied, 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  destiny  recalling  the  splendors 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  already 
won  the  loyalty  of  the  Poles,  and  de¬ 
tached  them  from  sympathy  with  Pan¬ 
slavism  ;  if  it  can  only  give  contentment 
to  the  other  Slav  races,  who  are  really 
but  little  inclined  to  listen  to  Panslavist 
doctrines,  and  who  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Russians,  whether  in  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  or  political  sentiment, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  progress  of 
federalism  should  stop  at  the  frontier. 
Why  should  not  the  small  states  of  the 
Balkans  range  themselves  under  the 
presidency  of  an  illustrious  dynasty 
which  has  frankly  accepted  constitution¬ 
alism,  and  respects  the  idiosyncrasies 
and  susceptibilities  of  its  heterogeneous 
subjects  ? 

A  Balkan  Confederation  under  the 
hegemony  of  Austria  would  be  the  best 
and  most  permanent  solution  of  the 
Eastern  (Question.  The  nationalities 
which  cluster  round  the  central  artery 
of  the  Danube  would  then  command  the 
great  waterway  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  Constantinople  might  again 


become  the  eastern  metropolis  of  a  great 
empire,  with  Vienna  for  its  western  cap¬ 
ital,  though  it  would  probably  be  best  if 
Constantinople  never  fell  into  the  hands 
of  any  great  European  power.  The 
dynasties  now  ruling  at  Bucharest,  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  Sophia  would  remain  in  statu 
quo,  but  acknowledging  fealty  to  the 
Imperial  house.  Servia  would  receive 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  she  has 
never  ceased  to  claim,  and  would  in  re¬ 
turn  allow  Bulgaiia  to  “  rectify”  her 
frontier  in  Macedonia,  which  is  mainly 
Bulgarian,  and  to  establish  herself  at 
Salonica.  The  adhesion  of  Greece 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  portion  of 
Southern  Macedonia  and  Albania,  while 
Roumania  would  again  claim  her  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  children,  from  whom  she  has 
been  separated  for  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies.  Of  course  such  a  programme 
cannot  be  carried  out  till  the  gieat  war 
has  come  and  gone.  Meantime  Austria 
should  lose  no  time  in  establishing  her 
position  as  the  natural  protectress  of  the 
Balkan  Slavs,  and  the  first  step  in  this 
direction  must  be  the  conciliation  of  her 
own  Slav  subjects,  on  whose  attitude  so 
much  depends  when  the  inevitable  con¬ 
flict  with  Russia  begins.  The  Magyars, 
who  have  already  accustomed  themselves 
to  a  position  altogether  disproportionate 
to  their  numbers,  may  clamor  against  a 
project  of  Slav  unification,  but  they  are 
not  so  blinded  by  race-hatred  as  not  to 
see  that  this  is  the  only  programme  that 
can  make  Austria  a  match  for  Russia  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  if  from  the  day  when,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  ex¬ 
changed  the  Deutsche  Reich  for  the  Oes- 
terreich,  it  had  finally  abandoned  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Germany  and  recognized  the 
destiny  which  makes  the  Drang  nach 
Osten  a  necessity  to  its  future  empire. 
It  would  at  least  have  been  spared  a 
portion  of  that  long  series  of  misfortunes 
which  it  has  borne  with  such  fortitude, 
and  to  which  the  tragedy  of  last  month 
is  the  latest  accession.  The  dynasty 
once  built  up  a  splendid  inheritance  by 
political  sagacity  and  profitable  alliances, 
as  well  as  by  the  illustrious  marriages 
alluded  to  in  the  famous  lines  : 

**  Bella  gerant  alii— Tu,  felix  Austria,  nube  ; 

Nam  quae  Mars  aliis  dat  tibi  regna  Venus.” 

It  has  advanced  in  the  paths  of  con- 
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stitutionalism,  notwithstanding  the  re-  tria* Hungary  as  a  great  Slav  Power, 
actionary  example  of  the  two  great  neigh*  And  if  it  can  do  this,  it  will  perhaps  one 
boring  despotisms.  But  if  it  is  ever  to  day  read  its  ancient  motto  thus  : — Aus- 
preside  over  a  vast  Eastern  Confedera-  /riag  Est  Imperare  Orienti  Universo. — 
tion  it  roust  realize  the  position  of  Aus-  Fortnightly  Review. 


PROHIBITIONISM  IN  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
BY  PROFESSOR  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 


It  is  evident  that  English  politics  ate 
beginning  to  be  disturbed,  like  those  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  the 
formation  of  a  Prohibitionist  party. 
The  party  usually  calls  itself  that  of 
Temperance.  But  though  we  may  wish 
to  be  courteous,  we  cannot  concede  a 
name  which  not  only  begs  the  question 
at  issue,  but  is  a  standing  libel  on  those 
who  take  their  glass  of  wine  or  beer 
without  being  in  any  rational  sense  of 
the  term  intemperate.  Temperance  is 
one  thing,  total  abstinence  is  another, 
and  coercion,  at  which  these  reformers 
aim,  is  a  third.  As  temperance  implies 
self-restraint,  there  can  be  no  temper¬ 
ance,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
where  there  is  coercion. 

The  “  Temperance”  people  on  this 
side  of  the  water  are  not  much  inclined, 
so  far  as  I  have  come  into  contact  with 
them,  to  listen  to  anything  so  rational¬ 
istic  as  the  lessons  of  experience.  They 
tell  you  that  with  them  it  is  a  matter  not 
of  experience  but  of  principle  ;  that 
their  cause  is  the  cause  of  Heaven  ; 
yours,  if  you  are  an  opponent,  that  of 
the  darker  power  ;  and  they  intimate, 
with  more  or  less  of  gentleness  and 
courtesy,  what,  if  you  persist  in  getting 
in  Heaven’s  way,  will  be  your  deserved 
and  inevitable  doom.  To  those  how¬ 
ever  who  in  practical  matters  regard  the 
dictates  of  experience  as  principles,  and 
who  wish  before  committing  themselves 
to  a  particular  kind  of  legislation  to 
know  whether  it  is  likely  to  do  good  or 
harm,  the  result  of  Canadian  or  Ameri¬ 
can  experiment  may  not  be  uninstructive. 

In  1878  the  Canadian  Parliament 
passed  the  Canada  Temperance  Act, 
more  commonly  called  the  Scott  Act. 
The  purport  of  this  Act  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  county  and  city  option.  It 
enables  any  county  or  city  adopting  it 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  electors  to 


prohibit  the  sale  of  any  liquor  within 
the  district  for  local  consumption  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  the 
first  offence,  a  hundred  for  the  second, 
and  two  months’  imprisonment  for  the 
third.  When  adopted,  the  Act  remains 
in  force  for  three  years,  after  which, 
upon  a  petition  signed  by  one  fourth  of 
the  electors,  it  may  again  be  submitted 
to  the  vote,  and  rf  there  is  a  majority 
against  it,  repealed. 

In  this  Province  of  Ontario  there  are 
forty-two  counties  and  eleven  cities. 
Twenty-eight  counties  and  two  cities 
adopted  the  Act.  The  other  day  ten 
counties  (nine  of  them  at  once)  repealed 
it,  and  in  eighteen  counties  and  two 
cities  petitions  for  repeal  either  have 
been  lodged  or  are  understood  to  be  in 
preparation.  In  Ontario  the  Scott  Act 
is  generally  regarded  as  dead,  and  the 
advocates  of  prohibitive  legislation  are 
turning  their  minds  to  other  measures. 
This  is  a  genuine  verdict  of  the  people. 
The  liquor-trade  had  exhausted  its  pow¬ 
ers  of  opposition  in  the  early  part  of  theT 
contest  ;  in  fact  it  hardly  appeared  in 
the  held  without  doing  mischief  to  its 
own  cause. 

The  general  result  where  the  Act  has 
been  tried  appears  to  have  been  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  unlicensed  and  unregu¬ 
lated  for  a  licensed  and  regulated  trade. 
The  demand  for  drink  remained  the 
same,  but  it  was  supplied  in  illicit  ways. 
It  was  found  by  those  who  weie  engaged 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Scott  Act 
that  the  lowest  class  of  liquor-dealers 
were  far  from  zealous  in  their  opposition 
to  prohibitive  legislation.  They  foresaw 
that  the  lesult  to  them  would  be  simply 
sale  of  liquor  without  the  license  fee. 
Drunkenness,  instead  of  being  dimin¬ 
ished,  appears  to  have  increased.  .A 
memorial  signed  by  three  hundred  citi¬ 
zens  of  Woodstock,  including  nearly  all 
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the  principal  men  of  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  but  nobody  connected 
with  the  liquor-trade,  says  :  “  The 

Scott  Act  in  this  town  has  not  dimin¬ 
ished  but  has  increased  drunkenness  ;  it 
has  almost  wholly  prevented  the  use  of 
lager  beer,  which  was  becoming  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  common  consumption  ;  it  has 
operated  to  discourage  the  use  of  light 
beverages,  substituting  therefore  in  a 
large  measure  ardent  spirits,  and  it  has 
led  to  the  opening  of  many  drinking- 
places  which  did  not  exist  under  the  li¬ 
cense  law  and  to  the  sale  of  liquor  bein^ 
continued  till  hours  after  midnight.’’ 
"  From  my  own  observation,"  says  a 
leading  physician  of  the  same  place, 
"  and  the  most  trustworthy  information 
privately  and  publicly  received,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  most  extensive  illicit 
traffic  prevails  in  Woodstock,  that  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  greatly 
on  the  increase  here,  and  that  there  is  a 
lamentable  increase  of  drinking  among 
the  younger  men  of  the  community.” 
At  Milton,  in  the  county  of  Halton,  the 
effects  were  found  to  be  the  same  as  at 
Woodstock.  Before  the  adoption  of 
the  Act  there  were  but  five  places  in 
which  liquor  was  sold  ;  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  there  were  no  fewer  than 
sixteen,  and  owing  to'the  persecution  of 
the  hotels  the  traffic  was  thrown  into  the 
lowest  and  worst  hands.  Forty-eight 
men  of  business,  including  the  Mayor 
and  Chief  Constable,  signed  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  Act  had  signally  failed  to 
reduce  intemperance  ;  that  the  trade, 
instead  of  being  in  respectable  hands, 
was  in  those  of  the  bottle-hawkers  and 
keepers  of  low  dens  ;  that  the  effect  of 
the  Act  has  been  the  substitution  to  a 
great  extent  of  spirituous  liquors  for 
malt,  wine,  or  cider  as  beverages  ;  that 
drunkenness,  lawlessness  and  perjury 
were  much  more  prevalent  than  they  had 
been  under  license  ;  and  that  the  Scott 
Act  instead  of  removing  temptation 
from  the  young  had  had  the  contrary 
effect,  and  cases  of  juvenile  drunkenness 
had  become  shockingly  frequent.  Scores 
of  petitions  were  sent  to  Parliament 
from  county  councils  or  other  munic¬ 
ipal  bodies  declaiing  the  failure  of  the 
Act. 

Wine,  beer,  and  cider  may  or  may  not 
be  injurious,  but  at  all  events  they  are 
not  so  injurious  as  ardent  spirits  ;  they 


stimulate  less  to  criminal  violence,  the 
evil  against  which,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  society  is  most  concerned  to 
guard.  A  natural  tendency  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  however,  as  the  evidence  cited  seems 
to  show,  is  to  substitute  aident  spirits, 
which,  containing  a  great  amount  of 
alcohol  in  a  small  bulk,  are  more  easily 
smuggled,  for  the  lighter  drinks  of  which 
the  bulk  is  greater.  It  is  well  that  the 
attention  of  philanthropy,  of  practical 
philanthropy  at  least,  should  be  specially 
called  to  this  point.  Not  only  does 
Prohibition  appear  practically  to  encour¬ 
age  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  the  spirits 
which  it  encourages,  being  sold  by  the 
lowest  dealers,  are  apt  to  be  of  the  most 
pernicious  kind :  sometimes  they  are 
literally  poison. 

It  is  true  that  where  Prohibition  pre¬ 
vails  the  liquor-shop  no  longer  invites 
the  passer-by  with  open  doors.  But  the 
illicit  liquor-seller  is  probably  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  the  licensed  publican  in  thrust¬ 
ing  his  temptation  upon  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  yield  to  it,  especially  on 
the  young.  A  clandestine  drinker  is 
sure  to  be  a  deep  drinker.  He  is  sure 
to  drink,  not  with  his  meals,  but  in  the 
specially  pernicious  form  of  drams.  He 
is  sure  to  drink  m  bad  company.  He 
is  sure  also  to  contract  sneaking  habits, 
and  to  lose  respect  for  himself  as  well 
as  respect  for  the  law. 

Witness  after  witness  testifies  to  thS 
prevalence  of  perjury  in  liquor-cases, 
and  this  evidence  is  supported  by  that 
of  judges  and  magistrates  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  The  people  were 
morally  dragooned  by  a  powerful  organ¬ 
ization  and  strong  ecclesiastical  influence 
into  voting  for  the  Act.  The  pulpit  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  which  is  very 
powerful  in  Canada  and  has  thoroughly 
identified  itself  with  Prohibition,  thun¬ 
dered  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  the 
Methodist  farmers  obeyed.  But  no  pul¬ 
pit-thunder  will  make  the  people  in  their 
hearts  believe  that  to  drink  or  sell  a 
glass  of  beer  is  really  criminal  or  sup¬ 
port  the  execution  of  the  law  as  if  they 
did.  Archdeacon  Farrar  himself,  in  his 
controversy  with  Baron  Bramwell,  repu¬ 
diates  as  uncharitable  and  absurd  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  anything  morally 
wrong  in  the  use  of  fermented  liquor. 
He  says  that  he  has  never  preached  ab¬ 
stinence  as  a  matter  of  duty,  even  to 
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confirmation  classes  or  to  national 
schools.  He  admits  that  moderate 
drinking  is  a  perfectly  lawful  enjoyment, 
and  that  multitudes  of  men  indulge  in 
it  who  are  wiser  and  better  than  he  is 
himself.  Agreeing  at  heart  with  this, 
the  people,  though  they  have  voted  as 
their  preacher  bade  them,  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  take  part  in  ruining  a 
neighbor,  sending  him  to  jail,  and  per¬ 
haps  making  his  wife  and  children  desti¬ 
tute,  for  that  which  in  their  conscience 
they  do  not  regard  as  criminal.  They 
refuse  to  back  the  ministers  of  the  law. 
When  forced  to  give  evidence  they  pre¬ 
varicate  and  too  often  commit  what  is 
morally  perjury.  The  “  Bruce  Herald  ” 
declared  that  the  .Act  in  that  county, 
though  nominally  in  force,  was  '*  dead 
as  Julius  Caesar,”  adding  that  the  idea 
that  the  law  would  be  sustained  by  rev¬ 
erence  for  authority  soon  vanished,  and 
that  prosecutions  failed  from  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  witnesses  to  give  evidence 
against  the  hotel- keepers  who  had  public 
sympathy  on  their  side,  the  people  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  Act  sought  to  destroy  a 
business  and  to  confiscate  property 
erected  under  the  sanction  of  previous 
law.  Have  we  not  in  the  history  of  the 
poaching  bred  by  tyrannical  game-laws 
and  the  smuggling  bred  by  excessive 
customs  duties,  abundant  proof  of  the 
danger  of  putting  the  moral  sense  of  the 
|)eople  at  variance  with  the  law  ?  To 
break  the  law  is  always  wrong,  but  it  is 
also  wrong  to  make  laws  which,  as  they 
are  unsupported  by  any  moral  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  people  are  sure  to  break. 

The  testimony  borne  by  municipal 
councils  in  all  parts  of  Ontario  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
drunkenness  under  the  Act  is  not  inval¬ 
idated  by  the  decrease,  in  some  coun¬ 
ties,  of  the  number  of  arrests  for  that 
offence.  Under  the  prohibitive  system 
the  liquor-seller,  his  trade  being  illicit,  is 
afraid  to  call,  as  the  licensed  tavern- 
keeper  does,  for  the  intervention  of  the 
police.  He  does  his  best  to  conceal  the 
drunkard  whose  detection  would  be  the 
betrayal  of  his  own  breach  of  the  law. 

•  The  Prohibitionists  themselves  hardly 
show  confidence  in  their  own  moral 
code.  They  never  propose  to  punish  a 
man  for  drinking  a  glass  of  ale,  though 
the  drinking  and  the  selling  being  parts 
of  the  same  transaction,  both  must  be 
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criminal  or  neither.  Nor  do  they,  with 
us  at  least,  venture  to  propose  that  the 
manufacture  of  liquor  shall  be  made  a 
crime.  They  confine  themselves  to  har¬ 
assing  the  retail  trade,  as  though,  so 
long  as  the  drink  was  made,  it  could  fail 
to  find  its  way  through  some  channel  to 
thirsty  lips. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  Act 
has  been  adopted  only  by  six  counties, 
of  which  two  have  now  repealed  it.  In 
the  French  province  this  question,  like 
all  other  public  questions,  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  race.  In  the  maritime 
provinces  the  Act  has  been  extensively 
adopted,  and  up  to  this  time  there  has 
been  no  repeal.  But  the  organized  pub¬ 
lic  opposition,  independent  of  the  liquor- 
interest  which  in  Ontario  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  Act  and  has  now  turned 
back  the  tide,  has  hitherto  been  wanting 
in  the  maritime  provinces.  The  people 
of  those  provinces,  moreover,  to  judge 
from  their  behavior  in  the  political 
sphere,  are  peculiarly  submissive  t» 
pressure  of  the  sort  which  the  Prohibi¬ 
tionist  party  and  the  clergy  who  support 
it  bring  to  bear.  But  the  Act,  though 
not  repealed,  is  described  as  practically 
a  dead  letter  by  provincial  journals 
which  call  for  its  repeal  on  that  account. 

I  was  myself  the  other  day  in  our 
North-West  Territories,  where  the  law 
imposed  by  the  central  Government  un¬ 
der  pressure  of  the  temperance  vote  is 
Prohibition  qualified  by  a  power  of  giv¬ 
ing  permits,  which  is  vested  in  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  I  was  assured,  on 
what  appeared  to  be  the  best  possible 
authority,  that  the  law  was  a  disastrous 
failure,  that  anybody  could  get  liquor 
who  wanted  it,  and  that  the  only  fruits 
of  the  system  were  smuggling,  perjury, 
secret  drinking,  and  deterioration  of  the 
liquor.  The  liquor  is  sure  to  be  of  the 
worst  quality,  because  the  dealer  will 
thus  indemnify  himself  for  the  risks  of 
a  contraband  trade,  while  his  own  char¬ 
acter  and  that  of  his  drinking-place  will 
inevitably  be  low.  I  would  once  more 
call  attention  to  this  feature  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  tendency  of  the  system 
which  makes  the  trade  contraband  to  the 
displacement  of  the  lighter  drinks  by 
ardent  spirits  which  are  easily  smuggled. 

Besides  contempt  of  the  law  and  per¬ 
jury  the  country  has  been  filled  with  ill 
blood.  Nothing  is  more  odious  or  poi- 
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sons  the  heart  of  the  community  more 
than  the  employment  of  spies  and  in¬ 
formers,  to  which  it  has  been  necessary 
and  will  always  be  necessary  for  Prohibi- 
tionism  to  resort.  Dickens  holds  up  the 
mirror  to  nature  in  his  description  of  the 
Claypoles  and  their  trade.  Men  who 
have  been  imprisoned  and  ruined  for 
plying  a  trade  which,  as  only  the  other 
day  they  were  holding  licenses  for  it 
from  the  State,  they  can  hardly  feel  to 
be  criminal,  are  naturally  not  grateful 
for  such  treatment.  Their  vindictive¬ 
ness  and  hatred  of  the  spies  has  led  to 
several  outrages  and  once  or  twice  to 
the  use  of  dynamite. 

To  force  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
into  accordance  with  the  law  is  the 
more  difficult,  since  all  the  time  their 
Church  is  holding  up  for  their  imitation 
a  model  of  character  which  is  not  “  tem- 
per.ite”  in  the  Prohibitionist  sense  of 
that  term.  In  commenting  on  the  mir¬ 
acle  at  Cana,  Archdeacon  Farrar  con¬ 
trasts  the  “  genial  innocence  of  Christ’s 
system”  with  the  ”  crushing  asceticism 
of  rival  systems.”  By  way  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  this  discrepancy  desperate  efforts 
are  made  to  uphold  the  astonishing 
theory  that  the  oinos  of  the  Gospel  was 
not  fermented  wine  but  syrup.  The 
ruler  of  the  feast  at  Cana,  it  seems,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  that  the  best  syrup 
had  not  been  produced  till  the  guests 
had  well  drunk  :  the  accusers  of  Christ 
in  calling  Him  a  winebibber  meant  only 
that  He  was  a  syrup-drinker  :  it  was  on 
syrup  that  the  Corinthians  got  drunk  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  : 
Paul  advised  his  friend  to  take  a  little 
syrup  for  his  stomach’s  sake  ;  and  the 
same  Apostle  enjoined  the  Church  in 
electing  deacons  not  to  choose  those 
who  were  given  to  excess  in  syrup  ! 
To  such  paltering  with  what  every  one 
educated  enough  to  be  a  clergyman 
must  know  to  be  the  truth,  we  rather 
prefer  the  preacher  who  said  boldly  that 
if  Christ  were  again  to  come  on  earth 
and  persisted  in  celebrating  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  with  wine  He  would  have  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  His  own  Church.  To  drag 
the  Gospel  into  this  discussion  on  the 
Prohibitionist  side  is  hopeless.  There 
is  no  more  of  fanaticism  than  there  is  of 
formalism  in  that  volume.  When  St. 
Paul  bids  us  not  drink  wine  if  thereby 
our  brother  is  made  to  stumble,  he 
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couples  eating  meat  with  drinking  wine, 
showing  that  in  his  opinion  both  in 
themselves  are  innocent.  The  Gospel 
bids  us  have  regard  to  the  weakness  of 
our  brother  ;  but  it  does  not  bid  our 
brother  be  weak  or  us  to  countenance 
his  weakness  by  unjust  and  unwise  leg¬ 
islation. 

The  effect  even  of  less  violent  and 
hazardous  measures  of  coercion  in  Can¬ 
ada  appears  to  have  been  pretty  much 
the  same.  The  supporters  of  the  Scott 
Act  have  not  ventured  to  put  it  to  the 
vote  in  Toronto,  but  finding  themselves 
powerful  in  the  City  Council  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
on  the  taverns.  At  one  stroke  they  cut 
off  seventy-five  licenses.  They  were 
warned  that  this  arbitrary  measure, 
while  it  might  ruin  the  tavern-keepers, 
would  not  diminish  the  demand  for 
drink,  that  while  there  was  a  demand 
there  would  be  a  supply,  and  that  the 
tavern-keepers  whose  licenses  were  with¬ 
drawn  would  not  starve  if  they  could 
help  it,  but  would  ply  an  illicit  trade. 
The  result  was  a  large  increase  of  the 
number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  before 
the  magistrate  and  an  unusually  drunken 
Christmas.  Nor  could  the  Prohibition¬ 
ists  find  any  way  of  parrying  the  natural 
inference  better  than  by  an  insinuation 
that  drinking  had  been  promoted  by  the 
powers  of  daikness  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  discrediting  their  policy. 

It  may  be  argued  with  some  force  that 
when  the  Scott  Act  was  adopted  by 
some  counties  and  not  by  others  the 
moral  perceptions  of  the  people  in  the 
counties  that  did  adopt  it  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  vicinage  of  a  different 
code.  But  even  if  the  Prohibitionist 
code  were  imposed  on  a  whole  nation 
the  difficulty  though  diminished  would 
not  be  removed.  To  make  an  Eleventh 
Commandment  you  must  obtain  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  civilized  world,  inter¬ 
course  and  communication  between  all 
the  parts  of  which  are  now  active  for  a 
sectional  morality.  Put  all  Canada  un¬ 
der  Prohibition,  and  every  Canadian 
who  visits  a  foreign  country  will  be  apt  to 
come  back  a  heretic  and  to  propagate  his 
heresy  on  his  return.  Literature  more¬ 
over  from  Homer  to  Dickens  is  full  of 
the  other  view. 

The  results  of  coercive  legislation  in 
the  United  States,  wheiever  the  experi- 
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ment  has  been  tiied  seem  to  tally  with 
those  of  coeicive  legislation  in  Canada. 
Maine  is  the  “  bannei-state”  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  trying  the  system  for 
thirty  years,  more  than  lime  enough  to  . 
kill  the  liquor-trafhc,  if  the  liquor-trafhc 
was  to  be  killed.  Yet  of  Maine  Gail 
Hamilton,  who  must  know  it  well,  said 
in  the  "  North  American  Review”  : 
'*  The  actual  result  is  that  liquor  is  sold 
to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  it  in  neatly 
every  town  in  the  State.  Enforcement 
of  the  law  seems  to  have  little  effect. 
For  the  past  six  years  the  city  of  Bangor 
has  practically  enjoyed  free  rum.  In 
more  than  one  hundred  places  liquor  is 
sold  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enforce  the  law.  In  Bath,  Lewiston, 
Augusta,  and  other  cities  no  real  diffi¬ 
cult  v  is  experienced  in  procuring  liquor. 
In  Portland,  enforcement  of  the  law  has 
been  faithfully  attempted,  yet  the  liquor- 
traffic  ffourishes  for  all  classes  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  .  .  .  In  a  journey 
last  summer  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  cities  and  through  the  scat¬ 
tered  villages  and  hamlets  of  Maine  the 
almost  universal  testimony  was  ‘  you  get 
liquor  enough  for  bad  purposes  in  bad 
places,  but  you  cannot  get  it  for  good 
purposes  in  good  places.'  ”  “  What 

works  against  Prohibition,”  Gail  Ham¬ 
ilton  adds,  ”  is  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  most  earnest  total-absti¬ 
nence  men,  the  original  Maine  Law  State 
after  thirty  years  of  Prohibition  is  no 
more  a  temperance  state  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  Prohibition  was  introduced.”  It 
appears  that  upward  of  five  hundred 
people  in  the  state  pay  United  States  re¬ 
tail  liquor-tax,  though  Archdeacon  Far¬ 
rar  was  informed  that  the  trade  had  been 
completely  driven  out  of  sight.  The 
Maine  Prison  Report  for  1884  says  ”  in¬ 
toxication  is  on  the  increase  ;  some  new 
legislation  must  be  made  if  it  is  to  be 
lessened.  In  many  of  our  counties  Pro¬ 
hibition  does  not  seem  to  affect  or  pre¬ 
vent  it.”  In  the  city  of  Portland  (pop. 
34,000)  in  1874  the  arrests  for  drunken¬ 
ness  were  2,318.  But  drunkenness  is 
not  confined  to  the  cities.  Every  one 
of  the  sixteen  counties  furnishes  its 
quota.  The  number  of  committals  for 
drunkenness  for  one  year  was  1,316  for 
a  population  of  648,000,  while  in  Can¬ 
ada,  an  area  at  that  time  not  under  the 
Scott  Act,  with  a  population  of  661,000 


and  a  town  population  as  large  as  that 
in  Maine,  showed  only  593  committals, 
less  than  half  the  number  of  those  in  the 
model  state  of  Prohibition.  Geneial 
Neal  Dow  himself,  upbraiding  his  politi¬ 
cal  party  for  its  slackness  in  the  cause, 
complains  of  the  number  of  low  drink¬ 
ing-places  which  infest  the  cities  of 
Maine.  The  New  York  “  Sun”  of 
September  9th  last,  after  investigation 
carried  on  through  its  correspondent, 
said,  ”  The  actual  state  of  affairs  in 
Maine  is  perfectly  well  understood  by 
every  Maine  man  with  eyes  in  his  head, 
and  by  every  observant  visitor  to  Maine. 
In  no  part  of  the  woild  is  the  spectacle 
of  drunken  men  reeling  along  the  streets 
mote  common  than  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  of  Maine.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  the  average  quality  of  the  liquor 
sold  so  bad  and  consequently  so  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  health  of  the  consumer 
and  the  peace  of  the  public.  The  facil¬ 
ities  for  obtaining  liquor  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  state  from  the  cities 
where  fancy-drinks  are  openly  com¬ 
pounded  and  sold  over  rosewood  bars 
to  the  places  where  it  is  dispensed  by 
the  swag  from  flat  bottles  carried  around 
in  the  breeches  pockets  of  perambulating 
dealers.  But  liquor,  good  or  bad,  can 
be  bought  anywhere.”  Perjury,  the 
”  Sun”  correspondent  also  states,  as 
usual,  is  rife.  Nor  does  Maine  fulfil  the 
golden  promises  held  out  by  Prohibition 
of  immunity  from  crime  and  increase  of 
prosperity.  Though  the  population  of 
the  state  has  been  stationary,  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  crime  have  increased.  In  1873 
the  number  of  committals  to  jail  was 
1,548  ;  in  1884  it  was  3,672.  The  pau¬ 
per  rate  in  the  cities  is  larger  than  in 
those  of  any  other  state. 

Vermont  has  also  been  trying  Prohibi¬ 
tion  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Here 
the  city  population  is  comparatively 
small,  so  that  the  system  has  the  fairest 
chance  ;  while  the  legislature,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  ”  Temperance  Vote,” 
has  piled  one  repressive  enactment  upon 
another,  heaped  up  penalties,  and  at  last 
given  the  police  power  to  enter  any 
house  without  a  warrant  in  search  of 
liquor.  The  result  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Edward  Johnson  in  the  "  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly”  for  May,  1884.  He 
stales  that  ”  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
law  is  an  absolute  dead  letter.”  There 
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were  at  the  time  of  his  writing;  in  the 
state  four  hundred  and  forty-six  places 
where  liquor  was  sold,  and  though  the 
population  is  well-nigh  'stationary  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  their  number. 
“  A  large  proportion  of  the  dram-shops 
are  on  the  principal  streets,  and  there  is 
no  concealment  of  the  illegal  traffic. 
Spasmodic  attempts  to  enforce  the  law 
are  made  in  the  larger  places,  but  are 
utterly  futile.  Of  enforcing  the  law,  as 
the  laws  against  burglary  and  larceny 
are  enforced,  nobody  dreams  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.”  ”  Such,”  says  Mr.  Johnson, 
”  is  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  thirty  years’  experience  of  the 
Prohibitory  liquor-laws.”  “One 
might”  he  adds,  “go  still  further  and 
speak  of  the  perjury  and  subornation  of 
perjury  for  which  the  law  is  in  a  sense 
responsible,  of  the  disregard  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  law  which  the  operation  of 
this  law  tends  to  foster  and  encourage, 
and  of  cognate  matters  which  will  occur 
to  the  reflective  reader ;  but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  in  showing  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  law  to  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  it  was  enacted.’  ’  No  attempt, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  made  to 
controvert  Mr.  Johnson’s  statements,  or 
to  refute  the  conclusion  which  he  draws 
from  them,  and  which  is  that  men  can¬ 
not  be  dragooned  into  virtue.  That  is 
not  by  State  interference  with  practices 
not  in  themselves  criminal,  but  only  by 
State  interference  with  positive  crime. 

Massachusetts  al  o  for  a  series  of 
years  tried  Prohibition.  The  result  is 
embodied  in  the  report  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
(tSby),  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  those  who  wish  to  be  guided  by 
experience  in  this  matter.  That  report, 
founded  on  the  best  evidence,  states 
that  the  law,  if  by  ns  operation  it  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  number  of  open  places  of  drink¬ 
ing,  does  so  only  to  multiply  the  secret 
places,  that  more  liquor  and  worse  liquor 
was  drunk,  that  drunkenness  had  in¬ 
creased  almost  in  direct  ratio  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  public  places  of  sale,  and  that  there 
was  more  of  it  in  Boston  than  there  had 
been  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  “  The  mere  fact,”  says  the 
Report  in  words  to  which  we  would  call 
special  attention,  “  the  mere  fact  that 
the  law  seeks  to  prevent  them  from 
drinking  rouses  the  determination  to 


drink  in  many.  The  fact  that  the  place 
is  secret  takes  away  the  restraint  which, 
in  more  public  and  respectable  places, 
would  keep  them  within  temperate 
bounds.  The  fact  that  the  business  is 
contraband  and  liable  to  interruption 
and  that  its  gains  are  hazardous,  tends 
to  drive  honest  men  from  it  and  to  leave 
it  under  the  control  of  dishonest  men 
who  will  not  scruple  to  poison  the  com¬ 
munity  with  vile  adulteration.  ”  In  con¬ 
clusion  the  Report  submits  that  so  long 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  liquor  there 
will  be  a  supply,  licensed  or  illicit,  and 
recommends  regulated  freedom  as  the 
best  policy. 

In  Iowa  again  Prohibition  has  been 
on  its  trial.  A  correspondent  of  “  Har¬ 
per’s  Weekly,”  recommended  as  thor¬ 
oughly  trustworthy  by  a  journal  itself 
very  careful  of  its  statements,  reported 
that  Prohibition  in  the  cities  of  Iowa 
meant  free  liquor.  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  “Nation’’  testified  to 
much  the  same  effect,  adding  that  the 
local  organ  of  Prohibition  itself  admitted 
the  failure.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  the  Cato 
of  dietists,  said  that  he  had  touched  at 
several  of  the  large  cities  on  a  tour  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  among  other 
things  had  inquired  into  the  practical 
benefits  reaped  from  Prohibition.  In 
places  where  he  had  been  assured  that 
drink  could  not  be  had  for  love  or 
money  he  had  seen  drunkards  reeling  in 
the  streets.  In  Iowa  city,  where  Pro¬ 
hibition  was  supposed  to  be  enforced, 
he  saw  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 
kegs  of  beer  delivered  on  trucks  from  a 
brewery.  His  practical  conclusion  was 
that  Prohibition  was  a  wild  theory  ; 
“  that  as  a  preventative  it  had  not  met 
the  claims  of  its  supporters,  and  as  an 
aid  to  the  cause  of  Umperance  was  a 
failure.”  In  Kansas,  the  state  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  St.  John,  the  chief  of  Prohibition- 
ism,  where  the  most  stringent  Prohibi¬ 
tion  had  been  enacted,  the  result,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Gardner,  was  that  the 
drug- stores  were  little  more  than  rum- 
shops,  and  that  their  number  was  aston¬ 
ishing.  In  one  town  of  four  thousand 
people,  fifteen  of  them  were  counted  on 
the  main  street. 

It  seems  that  experience  has  always 
pointed  the  same  way.  Under  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  a  series  of  Acts  was 
passed  to  suppress  tippling,  the  effect  of 
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which  evidently  was  only  to  suppress 
the  respectability  of  the  tavern-keepers 
who  at  last  were  found  to  be  unable  to 
pay  fines,  so  that  Parliament  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  as  a  penalty.  The  fail¬ 

ure  is  the  mote  signiBcant  because  the 
Executive  was  so  sliong,  and  was  sure 
to  be  backed  in  this  case  by  the  Puritan 
Parliament.  The  Gin  Act  of  George 
II.  was  found  to  have  made  bad  woise, 
and  had  to  be  repealed.  Even  in  Pur¬ 
itan  Connecticut,  where  the  pressure  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  tremendous, 
the  historian  tells  us  that  **  rules  against 
excess  in  drinking  and  in  apparel  were 
attempted  with  the  usual  want  of  suc¬ 
cess. "  Heaven  appears  in  no  place  or 
time  to  have  prospered  its  own  cause. 

The  difficulty  of  even  enforcing  vac¬ 
cination  in  places  where  it  is  widely  re¬ 
sisted,  shows  how  arduous  a  task  is  co¬ 
ercive  legislation  when  it  is  not  backed 
by  popular  conviction,  which,  if  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  principle,  will  produce  the 
effect  without  coercive  law. 

On  the  19th  of  last  November,  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  Temperance, 
connected  with  the  Church  Temperance 
Society,  was  held  at  Chickering  Hall, 
at  New  York.  The  hall  was  full  to 
overflowing ;  speeches  were  made  by 
Mr.  Warner  Miller,  Rev.  Dr.  Greer,  the 
Bishop  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Seth  Low,  and 
Father  Osborne.  The  sense  of  the 
meeting  was  evidently  in  favor  of  high 
license,  as  practically  the  best  safeguard 
against  intemperance.  Dr.  Greer  dwelled 
on  the  failure  of  Prohibition  in  Rhode 
Island,  declaring  that  “  the  state  was 
not  less  wicked  as  a  Prohibition  state 
than  as  a  low-license  state  ;  that  the  tac¬ 
tics  to  which  reputable  citizens  resorted 
to  evade  the  law  created  a  spirit  of  law¬ 
lessness  ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  the 
City  of  Providence,  numerous  clubs  had 
sprung  up  there,  where  the  citizens 
could  drink  their  All  and  be  sheltered 
from  publicity  or  arrest.” 

By  voluntary  associations,  such  as 
Teetotalism  and  the  Bands  of  Hope,  and 
still  more  by  the  general  advance  of 
morality,  of  intelligence,  and  above  all 
of  medical  science,  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  Canada  as  it  has  else¬ 
where.  Old  inhabitants  tell  you  that 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  drunkenness  was 
very  common  among  our  farmers,  and 
that  many  of  them  regularly  went  home 


from  market  the  worse  for  liquor.  Now 
the  Canadian  farmers  are  a  very  sober 
race.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
drunkenness  as*  well  as  of  other  vices  in 
our  cities,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  ate  those  of  immigrants  and,  to 
put  the  matter  delicately,  must  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  English  tyranny 
in  Ireland,  which  causes  the  sons  of 
Erin  to  occupy  so  distinguished  a  place 
in  the  criminal  statistics  of  this  conti¬ 
nent.  I  should  say,  judging  from  out¬ 
ward  appearances,  that  Toronto  com¬ 
pared  with  other  cities  in  which  I  have 
lived  is  sober  as  well  as  orderly.  It  has 
indeed  been  proclaimed  from  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  platform  that  there  are  seven, 
or  even  ten  thousand  deaths  from  drink¬ 
ing  in  this  country  every  year.  This 
would  be  from  a  third  to  one  half  of  the 
total  number  of  male  adult  deaths.  But 
about  the  time  when  this  fearful  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made,  the  Mortuary 
Statistics  gave  the  total  number  of  deaths 
from  alcoholic  causes  in  eight  of  our 
principal  cities  and  towns  as  two.  In 
England  likewise  the  evil  habit  of  drink¬ 
ing  has  been  greatly  reduced  wflhout 
any  restrictive  laws  or  restraint  of  any 
kind,  mainly  by  the  increasing  influence 
of  medical  science,  and  in  connection 
with  the  general  progress  of  physiologi¬ 
cal  reform.  It  should  he  observed  that 
voluntary  effort  will  be  weakened  by 
coercive  legislation.  Prohibition  if  uni¬ 
versally  enforced  would  break  up  teeto¬ 
tal  fraternities  and  Bands  of  Hope  ;  and 
unless  it  was  itself  successful  in  extir¬ 
pating  the  desire  for  drink,  that  desire 
might  any  day  break  out  again  on  a  large 
scale,  and  find  no  organization  on  foot 
to  resist  its  sway. 

Before  the  British  Parliament  consents 
to  extreme  legislation  let  it  at  all  events 
appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  re¬ 
port  to  it  on  the  results  of  prohibitory 
legislation  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  commissioners,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  will  find  that  impartial  opinion 
on  this  continent  pronounces  Prohibition 
a  failure,  and  inclines  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  plan  of  high  licenses  with  strin¬ 
gent  regulation.  That  stringent  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  legislation  is  required  for  the 
liquor-traffic  nobody  doubts.  Nor  do 
the  respectable  members  of  the  trade 
deprecate  it :  for  nothing  can  be  less 
conducive  to  their  interest  than  drunken- 
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ness  and  disorder  on  their  premises.  It  drink  in  extenuation  of  their  offences, 
is  quite  possible  that  a  stricter  code  may  especially  since  they  know  that  philan- 
be  necessary  in  England  than  is  neces-  thropy  will  hail  their  plea.  A  remark- 
sary  heie.  We  have  nothing,  thank  able  article  on  diet  appeared  some  time 
Heaven,  on  this  side  of  the  water  like  ago  from  the  pen  of  Sit  W.  Thompson, 
the  gin-palaces  of  London.  in  which  he  avowed  his  belief  that  not 

A  license  fee  as  high  as  a  thousand  only  the  bodily  but  the  moral  evil  aris- 
dollars  (200/.)  is  being  proposed,  and  ing  from  intemperance  in  eating  was  as 
the  prospect  of  revenue  is  tempting  to  great  as  that  arising  from  intemperance 
the  municipalities.  But  if  the  s> stem  is  in  drink.  Certainly  I  should  not  look 
overstrained  its  effect  will  practically  be  for  more  malevolence  in  a  drinker  of 
the  same  as  Prohibition  ;  it  will  call  into  any  but  the  worst  whiskey  or  rum  than 
existence  an  illicit  trade,  which  of  all  le-  in  one  who,  like  too  many  people  on 
suits  is  the  worst.  To  diminish  the  de-  this  continent,  overeats  himself  daily 
mand  for  liquors  by  moral  agencies  has  with  fat  and  ill-boiled  pork  or  beefsteak 
been  shown  to  be  practicable  both  in  cooked  in  the  deadly  frying-pan,  as  well 
Canada  and  among  the  upper  classes  in  as  with  half-baked  bread  and  greasy 
England  :  to  diminish  the  supply  with-  pie,  washing  down  the  whole  with  copi- 
out  diminishing  the  demand  seems  to  be  ous  draughts  of  the  most  abominable 
impracticable,  resort  to  what  expedients  green  tea.  The  Maine  Prison  Report 
you  will.  for  1884  says  :  “  Intemperance  is  not  a 

‘  It  is  as  needless  to  dilate  on  the  evils  cause  of  crime  ;  it  is  a  crime  more 
of  intemperance  as  it  is  to  dilate  on  the  against  society  and  against  the  family 
evils  of  small-pnx.  The  only  question  than  against  the  state.”  The  words 
is  whether  prohibitive  legislation  cures  are  a  little  ambiguous,  but  they  certainly 
or  rather  aggravates  and  propagates  the  do  not  mean  that  intemperance  is  the 
disease.  But  the  advocates  of  coercion  sole  source  of  crime, 
have  surely  overstated  the  connection  Whether  we  or  any  of  us  ought  cn- 
between  drinking  and  crime.  From  tirely  to  renounce  alcohol  it  is  for  sci- 
their  language  it  might  be  supposed  that  ence  to  determine.  If  science  pro- 
if  we  could  only  stamp  out  drinking,  nounces  that  we  ought,  there  can  be  lit- 
crime  of  all  kinds  would  cease,  our  jails  tie  doubt  that  the  growing  intelligence 
would  stand  empty,  and  we  should  be  of  humanity  will  gradually  conform  to 
at  liberty  to  disband  the  police.  If  it  the  decision,  as  it  is  already  conforming 
were  so,  no  measures,  provided  they  to  the  decision  of  science  by  other 
were  effective,  could  be  too  strong,  changes  of  habit.  But  one  can  hardly 
But  can  we  believe  that  cruelty,  lust,  help  thinking  that  even  with  regard  to 
covetousness,  vindictiveness,  malice,  the  physical  effects  of  alcohol  there  has, 
and  the  other  evil  tendencies  of  human  at  all  events,  been  a  good  deal  of  exag- 
nature  in  which  crime  has  its  source,  are  geration  on  the  “Temperance”  plat- 
all  the  offspring  of  drink,  and  that  with  form.  The  sort  of  spirits  to  which  Pro¬ 
drink  they  would  depart  ?  Do  they  not  hibition  drives  people,  as  we  have  seen, 
manifest  themselves,  in  germ  at  least,  in  is  poison  indeed.  But  surely  it  is  only 
children  whose  lips  have  never  touched  in  a  highly  metaphorical  sense  that  the 
the  glass?  Among  the  poorer  classes  name  of  poison  can  be  applied  to  liquors 
seasons  of  distress  are  seasons  of  crime,  which  a  man  has  drunk  for  eighty, 
though  the  power  of  buying  liquor  is  ninety,  even  a  hundred  years.  In  Mani- 
diminished.  Is  there  no  crime  in  Mo-  toba  there  are  two  bodies  of  Mennonites, 
hammedan  countries  which  keep  the  of  which  one  drinks  spirits  or  fermented 
prophet’s  law  ?  Is  there  none  in  Spain,  liquors  while  the  other  abstains  ;  and  a 
the  people  of  which  are  remarkable  for  person  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
their  temperance  ?  It  is  natural  that  the  Mennonites,  and  whose  evidence  is 
the  criminal  classes  should  also  be  given  certainly  to  be  trusted,  tells  me  that  the 
to  drink,  as  they  are  to  gross  sensuality  section  which  drinks  is  rather  superior 
of  other  kinds  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  in  progressive  energy  to  the  section  of 
that  their  addiction  to  diink  is  the  sole  abstainers.  No  part  of  our  Canadian 
or  even  the  principal  source  of  their  population  is  more  industrious  or  woi- 
crime.  Prisoners,  too,  are  apt  to  plead  thier  than  the  Germans  of  Waterloo 
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County,  Ontario,  who,  like  all  Germans, 
drink  beer.  That  alcohol  does  not 
nourish,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  is  not 
much  to  the  purpose.  If  alcohol  does 
not  nourish,  it  exhilarates.  Tea,  which 
some  prohibitionists  drink  in  floods,  and 
on  which  they  spend  as  much  money  as 
others  do  in  beer,  does  not  nourish,  but 
it  soothes.  Possibly  the  exhilaration 
produced  by  wine  may  sometimes  have 
been  a  necessary  antidote  to  melancholy, 
which  would  otherwise  prey  fatally  on 
the  mind.  The  Psalmist,  who  praised 
wine  as  making  glad  the  heart  of  man, 
though  he  lived  before  science,  may 
have  spoken  with  the  voice  of  Nature. 
But,  I  repeat,  let  medical  science  de¬ 
cide  :  to  her,  not  to  the  religious  or 
political  platform,  the  question  belongs. 

The  Temperance  platform  has  also 
beyond  doubt  grossly  exaggerated  the 
effect  of  moderate  drinking,  in  tempting 
onward  to  excess.  To  maintain  that  a 
man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  daily 
a  glass  of  wine  or  beer  must  inevitably 
contract  a  craving  which  will  lead  to  his 
becoming  a  drunkard,  is  necessary  no 
doubt  for  the  justification  of  those  who 
advocate  indiscriminate  repression  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  flagrantly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  obvious  facts.  An  ordinary 
English  gentleman  takes  a  glass  of  wine 
daily  at  dinner  without  feeling  any  more 
tempted  to  swallow  the  whole  contents 
of  the  decanter  than  he  is  to  swallow  the 
whole  contents  of  the  mustard-pot  from 
which  he  takes  a  spoonful  with  his  beef. 
A  man  may  play  a  game  of  cribbage 
with  his  wife  without  becoming  a  gam¬ 
bler.  If  Johnson  found  abstinence 
easier  than  temperance,  it  was  because 
he  had  once  been  intemperate.  He 
knew  that  his  own  case  was  peculiar. 
To  most  men,  as  they  require  physical 
enjoyment  of  some  kind,  temperance  is 
easier  than  abstinence.  The  Spaniards 
regularly  drink  wine,  yet  Croker  in  his 
“  Travels  in  Spain,”  says,  “  The  ha¬ 
bitual  temperance  of  these  people  is  really 
astonishing  ;  I  ntver  saw  a  Spaniard 
drink  a  second  glass  of  wine.”  .An¬ 
other  English  tourist  says  :  *'  In  all  our 
wanderings  through  town  and  country, 
along  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
land  from  Bayonne  to  Gibraltar,  we 
never  saw  more  than  four  men  who  were 
the  least  intoxicated.”  Mr.  Bryant,  the 
American  author,  has  confirmed  this  ac¬ 


count.  I  heard  a  clerical  advocate  of 
our  Scott  Act,  say  that  he  would  no 
more  think  of  putting  liquor  within  reach 
of  the  people,  than  of  putting  a  knife 
within  reach  of  a  baby.  Supposing  a 
glass  of  ale  to  be  a  knife,  the  reverend 
gentleman’s  fellow-citizens  are  not 
babies.  Among  the  extreme  advocates 
of  coercion  are,  I  believe,  men  who  have 
themselves  been  given  to  drink,  and 
who  cannot  understand  the  existence  of 
self-control. 

The  taste  for  fermented  liquors,  if  not 
congenital,  reems  to  be  immemorial  and 
almost  universal.  Its  traces  appear  in 
all  the  mythologies,  Hindoo,  Hellenic, 
Roman,  and  Scandinavian.  Probably 
the  use  of  such  liquors  is  coeval  with 
cookery,  which  also  has  been  the  source 
of  much  evil  as  well  as  of  much  pleasure 
to  mankind.  It  is  very  likely  that  a 
great  change  in  human  diet,  as  well  ‘as 
in  human  beliefs  and  institutions  is  com¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  change 
will  come  suddenly,  or  that  diet,  being 
complex,  will  undergo  a  revolution  in 
one  of  its  elements  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  revolution  in  the  rest.  Vege¬ 
tarianism  has  many  advocates,  and  there 
are  symptoms  of  gradual  progress  in 
that  direction  since  the  days  in  which  a 
Homeric  hero  devoured  a  whole  joint 
of  meat  and  the  bard  sang  of  the  work 
of  the  shambles  with  as  much  gusto  as 
he  sang  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage. 
It  is  certain  that  most  people  eat  too 
much  meat  and  are  the  worse  for  it, 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  proposed  on 
that  account  to  shut  up  the  butcher 
shops  and  send  the  butchers  to  jail. 
Fermented  drinks  may  be  discarded  and 
cookery  with  them  ;  a  refined  and  intel¬ 
lectual  world  may  be  content  to  sustain 
its  grosser  part  with  bread  and  water 
from  the  spring ;  and  our  Christmas 
cheer  may  be  remembered  only  as  the 
habit  of  primeval  savages  with  wonder 
and  disgust.  But  in  questions  of  diet, 
as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  for  medical 
science,  not  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
platform  or  for  Methodist  enthusiasm, 
to  decide. 

We  have  seen  how  in  Vermont,  Pro- 
hibitionism,  exasperated  by  its  inevitable 
failure,  has  heaped  up  penal  enactments, 
and  at  last  invaded  the  most  sacred  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  citizen  and  the  sanctuary  of 
his  home.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all 
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tyranny,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  sultan, 
a  crowd,  a  sect,  or  a  party  of  r.ealois, 
when  it  finds  itself  bafHed,  to  pile  on 
flesh  severities  instead  of  reconsidering 
the  wisdom  of  its  own  policy.  Prohibi¬ 
tive  legislation  in  Canada  has  not  failed 
to  betray  the  same  arbitrary  spirit. 
There  is  a  clause  in  the  Scott  Act  (sec. 
12)  setting  aside  the  common  legal  safe¬ 
guards  of  innocence.  It  provides  “  that 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  informer 
to  depose  to  the  fact  of  the  sale  as  with¬ 
in  his  own  personal  or  certain  knowl¬ 
edge.  but  the  magistrate,  so  soon  as  it 
appears  to  him  that  the  circumstances 
in  evidence  sufficiently  establish  the  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  law,  shall  put  the  defen¬ 
dant  on  his  defence,  and  in  default  of 
his  rebuttal  of  such  evidence  shall  con¬ 
vict  him  accordingly” — convict  him,  in 
short,  and  send  him  to  prison  on  hear¬ 
say,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrate, 
who  may  be  a  strong  partisan,  he  fails 
to  prove  his  innocence.  There  is  a 
clause  (122)  requiting  a  man  when  inter¬ 
rogated  respecting  previous  convictions 
to  criminate  himself,  which  seems  in¬ 
tended  for  the  very  purpose  of  breeding 
mendacity.  There  is  a  clause  (123) 
compelling  husband  and  wife  to  give 
evidence  against  each  other.  When  the 
wife  has  sent  the  husband  to  prison, 
what  will  the  wedlock  of  that  pair 
thenceforth  be  ?  Which  of  the  two  is 
the  greater  sin,  to  refuse  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  under  the  Scott  Act,  or  to  break 
the  marriage  vow  which  bids  husband 
and  wife  to  cherish  and  protect  each 
other  ?  There  is  no  appeal  on  the  mer¬ 
its  from  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the 
magistrate,  and  zealots  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  demand  in  the  plainest  terms 
the  appointment  of  partisans  to  the 
bench.  It  never  occurs  to  them  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  intemperance  itself  is  a 
worse  vice  than  injustice. 

The  treatment  of  the  hotel  and  tavern- 
keepers  has  also  been  utterly  iniquitous. 
These  men  have  been  earning  their  bread 
by  a  trade  which,  when  they  entered  it, 
was  not  only  licensed  by  the  State,  but 
deemed  by  everybody  perfectly  reputa¬ 
ble  ;  and  therefore  when  their  trade  is 
suddenly  suppressed  they  are  apparently 
entitled  to  the  same  compensation  which 
any  other  trade  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  would  receive.  But  compensa¬ 
tion  is  inconvenient  and  might  fatally 
Niw  Starts. — Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  5^ 


weight-  the  measure.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  put  the  tavern-keeper  out 
of  the  pale  of  justice  ;  and  to  do  this 
pulpit  and  platform  vis  with  each  othtr 
in  kindling  popular  passion  against  him. 
He  is  repiesented  not  only  as  the  agent 
of  a  traffic  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  put 
an  end,  but  as  a  criminal  and  the  worst 
of  criminals,  as  a  poisoner  and  a  mur¬ 
derer  “  steeped  to  the  elbow  in  the  blood 
of  civilization.”  Yet  money  made  by 
the  poison  which  he  sells  is  accepted 
even  by  the  most  scrupulous  of  the 
Churches  for  its  religious  objects,  while 
one  Church  at  least,  which  has  synodi- 
cally  declared  for  total  Prohibition, 
counts  many  dealers  in  liquor  among  its 
members. 

We  do  not  want  a  selfish  and  isolated 
liberty.  Milton  himself  did  not  want  a 
selfish  and  isolated  liberty  ;  at  least  le 
deliberately  sacrificed  his  eyesight  rathtr 
than  decline  to  serve  the  State.  But 
after  all  this  stiuggling  against  the  patei- 
nal  despotism  of  kings  and  popes,  we  do 
want  a  reasonable  measure  of  freedom 
and  of  self-development.  We  do  want 
it  to  be  understood,  as  the  general  ru'e, 
that, 

All  restraint 

E.xcept  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  man 

Is  evil. 

In  case  of  extremity,  such  as  war  or 
plague,  we  are  of  course  ready  for  strong 
measures,  provided  they  are  effectual. 
Not  only  war  or  plague,  but  any  peril  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  State  alone  can 
deal  with  it,  warrants  the  intervention 
of  the  State.  Nobody  would  desire  10 
set  arbitrary  and  pedantic  bounds  to  the 
common  action  of  the  community  for 
the  preservation  of  the  whole.  It  might 
be  necessary  end  therefore  lawful  to 
close  the  taverns  of  the  nation,  were  the 
nation  becoming  the  hopeless  slave  of 
drunkenness,  as  it  might  be  necessary 
and  therefore  lawful  to  close  the  race¬ 
courses  if  the  nation  were  becoming  the 
hopeless  slave  of  turf-gambling.  But  in 
an  ordinary  way  we  submit  that,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  kings  or  majorities,  po¬ 
litical  power  is  a  trust  held  for  definite 
purposes  which  do  not  include  inteifcr- 
ence  with  your  neighbor’s  diet  or  any  of 
his  personal  habits  any  more  than  they 
include  the  limitation  of  his  industry  or 
the  confiscation  of  his  property.  The 
Prohibitionist  thinks  that  by  doing  a  lit- 
43 
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tie  injustice  he  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  so  probably  have  thought  all 
tyrants  who  were  not  absolutely  insane. 

If  fanaticism  in  pursuit  of  the  one 
cherished  object  tramples  on  justice  and 
natural  affection,  how  can  it  show  any 
more  regard  for  the  claims  of  political 
duty  ?  A  citizen  is  manifestly  bound  in 
the  exercise  of  his  suffrage  to  consider 
all  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate 
and  all  the  interests  of  the  State.  But 
temperance-organizations  in  Canada 
have  formally  resolved  to  exclude,  so  far 
as  they  can,  from  all  public  offices,  even 
from  that  of  a  school-trustee,  any  one 
who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  policy.  There  may  be 
other  issues  before  the  country  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  but  they  are  all 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  one  end  of  the 
sect.  The  man  may  be  qualified  in 
every  respect  to  be  a  legislator  :  he  may 
even  be  a  total  abstainer  ;  but  if  he  does 
not  believe  in  Prohibitory  legislation, 
and  refuses  to  submit  his  conscience  to 
that  in  which  he  does  not  believe,  he  is 
to  be  excluded  from  public  life,  and  the 
State  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  services. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  transpa¬ 
rently  dishonest  submission  is  accepted 
as  a  title  to  support.  A  fierce  electoral 
contest  is  going  on  with  forces  evenly 
balanced,  and  everybody  is  in  doubt 


about  the  result.  Suddenly  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  one  of  the  candidates  has 
consented  to  take  the  Prohibitiou  pledge. 
There  is  no  concealment  as  to  his  mo¬ 
tive  ;  but  he  gets  the  Prohibitionist  vote, 
and  by  its  help  rides  in  over  the  head  of 
his  mote  scrupulous  rival,  while  eminent 
Christians  and  religious  journals  applaud 
a  triumph  gained  over  public  morality 
by  fraud  and  lying.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Prohibitionism  becomes  a 
marketable  commodity  among  politi¬ 
cians,  and  furnishes  the  ladder  by  which 
knavery  climbs  to  the  mark  of  its  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  after  Irish 
clanship,  the  most  noxious  of  the  sec¬ 
tional  organizations,  the  number  of 
which  is  always  on  the  increase,  and 
which  ate  destroying  the  character  of 
th^  citizen  and  rendering  elective  gov¬ 
ernment  impossible  by  treating  the  State 
as  an  oyster  to  be  opened  with  the  knife 
of  their  vote  for  their  own  particular 
end. 

Once  mote  then,  and  with  increased 
emphasis,  let  me  suggest  that  before  the 
British  Parliament  commits  itself  to  Pro¬ 
hibitive  legislation  it  should  send  a  (Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Toronto,  January  25. 

— Macmillan  s  Magazine.  \ 
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There  must  be  something  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  in  exceedingly  large  gains  made 
with  unusual  rapidity.  At  least,  that  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  account 
for  the  extraordinary  stupidity  which 
men  of  undoubted  ability  sometimes  ex¬ 
hibit  when  their  speculations  grow  too 
big.  Look  at  this  copper  monopoly, 
for  example,  as  its  history  is  now  be¬ 
coming  revealed.  Any  mere  arithme¬ 
tician  ignorant  of  business,  but  with  the 
figures  before  him,  would  have  said,  we 
think,  two  years  ago,  that  copper  was  a 
very  dangerous  article  to  monopolize. 
After  many  years  of  steady  and  very 
profitable  prices,  some  mines  with  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  the  metal  in  them 
were  opened  in  America,  and  its  price 
began  to  sink  with  a  steadiness  which 
was  openly  pronounced  by  some  of  the 


oldest  dealers  absolutely  “  bewildering.” 
They  expected  a  turn  from  month  to 
month,  but  it  never  came,  and  the  fall 
continued  even  after  the  price  had  sunk 
below  the  point  at  which  ordinary  mines 
can  be  made  to  pay  expenses.  Com¬ 
pany  after  Company  repotted  a  distinct 
though  usually  a  small  loss,  and  Chair¬ 
man  after  Chairman  comforted  his  share¬ 
holders  with  the  assertion,  made,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  honest  faith,  that  that  kind  of 
thing  could  not  last,  and  that  copper 
must  rise.  We  very  much  doubt  if  it 
would  have  risen  but  for  the  speculation, 
for  what  had  happened  was  sufficiently 
clear.  More  copper  was  being  produced 
by  the  great,  and  therefore  cheaply 
worked  mines,  than  the  world  would 
buy,  perhaps  at  any  price,  certainly  at 
any  price  which  would  pay  the  owners 
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of  the  smaller  mines.  The  demand 
might  be  endless  at  a  figure,  say  £20  a 
ton  ;  but  at  £40  a  ton  it  was  limited, 
and  the  maiket  was  over-supplied.  The 
cure,  of  course,  was  to  shut  up  the  small 
mines  and  drop  the  price  of  the  copper 
yielded  by  the  great  mines  until  a  de¬ 
mand  had  arisen  sufficient  to  eat  up 
their  supplies,  and,  therefore,  gradually 
to  raise  prices  again.  Instead  of  this, 
a  group  of  unusually  able  and  experi¬ 
enced  Frenchmen,  with  a  command  of 
resources  large  even  for  this  era  of 
“  corners,”  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
if  they  could  buy  the  existing  stocks  of 
copper,  and  contract  for  a  year  or  two 
to  buy  the  produce  of  the  great  mines, 
they  might,  by  doubling  the  price  of  the 
metal,  secure  an  enormous  profit,  six 
millions,  perhaps,  on  a  venture  of  six 
millions  sterling.  No  sooner  said  than 
done,  and  to  all  appearance  successfully 
done.  The  able  men  formed  a  syndi¬ 
cate,  and  bought  the  stock  of  copper, 
not,  however,  at  its  lowest  figure,  for 
huge  buying  soon  runs  up  prices  ;  then 
made  their  contracts  with  the  great 
mines  ;  then  ran  up  the  price  to  more 
than  double  the  minimum  level,--in- 
deed,  to  a  much  higher  nominal  figure  ; 
and  then  felt  at  once  triumphant  and 
perplexed.  They  had  made  millions, 
literally  millions,  on  paper  ;  but  there 
was  still  a  little  flaw  in  their  calculations. 
If  the  world  wanted  all  their  copper  at 
that  price,  they  were  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  ;  but  then,  did  the 
world  want  it  ?  It  was  the  old  puzzle 
of  the  eggs.  Clearly,  if  a  farmer  can 
get  5s.  profit  on  fifty  eggs,  he  can  get 
Jt'5  on  a  thousand  eggs  ;  and  if  he  can 
rear  millions  of  chickens  and  produce 
billions  of  eggs,  he  can  pay  the  National 
Debt  with  his  surplus  receipts  ;  but  then, 
a  new  world  must  be  specially  created  to 
eat  the  eggs.  Very  few  people,  compar¬ 
atively,  were  ready  to  buy  copper  at  the 
new  price,  and  of  those  few  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  were  supplied  in  other  ways. 
First  of  all,  the  httle  mines  which  were 
expecting  liquidation  all  postponed  that 
process,  collected  funds  by  sending  to 
market  the  stocks  they  had  held  back, 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  increase 
their  output,  and,  as  their  Chairmen  re¬ 
marked  with  chuckles,  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shone.  Three  years  of 
£75  a  ton  would  give  them  all  dividends. 


and  great  reserve  funds  besides  ;  and  as 
to  working  '*  captains”  and  miners  to 
death,  miners  and  captains  who  had  ex¬ 
pected  dismissal  were  only  too  delighted. 
Little  streams  of  copper,  too  small  indi¬ 
vidually  to  be  reckoned  upon  by  the 
syndicate,  kept  pouring  into  the  market, 
and  constituted  in  the  aggregate  a  sup¬ 
ply  approaching  to  that  which  a  few 
years  before  had  satisfied  the  world. 
Moreover,  there  was  another  source  of 
supply  which  it  is  said  the  ablest  man  in 
the  syndicate  admits  that  he  had  totally 
forgotten.  According  to  our  experience 
as  onlookers,  it  always  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten,  is  forgotten  now — witness  the  wild 
talk  about  rubies — and,  whenever  the 
next  monopoly  is  started,  will  be  forgot¬ 
ten  again.  The  world’s  stock  of  any 
article  whatever  which  is  indestructible, 
or  nearly  so,  and  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  for  hundreds  of  years,  must  al¬ 
ways  be  enormous  in  proportion  to  the 
demands  of  any  one  year.  Copper,  it 
is  true,  is  not  an  indestructible  article. 
A  good  deal  of  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  every  year,  a  great  deal  is  worn 
away  by  mere  attrition  and  use,  and  the 
surface  of  the  metal  decays  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  with  most  exasperating  rapid¬ 
ity.  Nevertheless,  copper  cannot  ex¬ 
actly  be  classed  among  the  perishable 
articles  of  commerce.  The  rusting 
process  stops  at  a  point  ;  tools  of  copper 
exist  which  are  as  old  as  man  ;  and  if 
you  were  to  put  an  old  twopenny-piece 
on  the  pediment  of  Somerset  House,  and 
leave  it  alone,  it  would  survive  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  stock  of  old  copper  in  the 
wbrld  must  always  be  enormous,  and 
under  the  temptation  of  the  great  price, 
a  good  deal  of  it  came  forward.  Every 
sleepy  shipyard  in  Europe,  to  begin 
with,  turned  out  its  old  sheathing.  The 
enormous  profit  made  on  paper  by  the 
syndicate  was,  therefore,  not  realizable, 
was,  in  fact,  a  mere  dream,  like  the 
dream  about  the  eggs  ;  and  they  had  be¬ 
fore  them  two  alternatives,  a  stupid  one 
and  a  wise  one.  The  wise  one  was  to 
take  a  small  yet  substantial  profit — say, 
a  million  on  the  adventured  six  millions 
—  and  sell  their  copper  at  a  small  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  old  price,  as  fast  as  they 
could.  The  stupid  one  was  to  venture 
more  money,  “absorb”  more  copper, 
make  longer  contracts— though  the 
longer  the  contracts,  the  more  new  mines 
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would  be  opened — and  hold  on  till  the 
world  was  compelled  to  take  copper  at 
their  price,  which  was  fixed,  it  is  said, 
in  their  minds  at  an  irreducible  mini* 
mum  of  £67  per  ton.  They  chose  the 
latter,  with  the  results  which  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen  by  their  own  clerks, 
— that  the  stock  of  unsalable  copper 
grew  larger  month  by  month  ;  that  the 
loss  of  interest  told  on  their  expected 
profits  like  a  wasting  disease  ;  and  that 
with  that  huge  avalanche  of  copper, 
200,000  tons,  a  whole  year’s  supply,  cer¬ 
tain  to  descend  into  the  market  some 
day,  if  only  to  avoid  interest  and  stor¬ 
age,  nobody  who  could  help  it  would 
buy  one  pound  to  keep  in  stock.  He 
might  as  well  buy  eggs  for  next  month’s 
consumption.  The  evidence,  therefore, 
is,  as  shown  in  the  copper  barometer, 
the  price  of  shares  in  the  great  Socieii 
des  M6taux,  that  the  monopoly  must 
break  down,  and  the  magnificent  prefit 
on  paper  must  final'y  melt  away,  even  if 
enormous  losses  are  not  incurred.  The 
end  is  not  yet,  for  great  capital  and 
wonderful  brain-power  will  be  expended 
in  causing  rallies  ;  but  the  result,  not, 
indeed,  to  individuals  or  companies, 
but  to  the  total  body  of  “  bulls”  in  cop¬ 
per,  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  slate.  The 
accumulated  metal  in  sellers’  hands 
must  be  sold  some  day  ;  and  if,  when 
interest  has  been  allowed  for,  it  fetches 
more  than  the  price  given  for  it, — well, 
economists  will  have  a  new  problem  to 
consider.  We  venture  to  predict  that, 
although  it  is  said  copper  costs  £40  a 
ton  to  send  to  market,  if  anybody  wants 
copper  on  the  big  scale,  and  can  wait  a 
year  or  two  for  it,  he  will  get  it,  if  he 
seizes  his  moment,  at  £30  a  ton. 

Now,  why  do  unmistakably  able  and 
experienced  men,  men  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  business,  make  blunders  of 
this  kind,  and  risk  splendid  fortunes  in 
speculations  almost  palpably  impossi¬ 
ble  ?  That  they  should  buy  up  perish¬ 
able  articles  of  prime  necessity,  we  can 
understand,  for  they  are  sure  of  an  un¬ 
ending  market,  and  therefore  of  a  long 
time  to  “  get  out but  that  they  should 
buy  up  a  perishable  article,  not  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  except  for  some  limited 
electrical  requirements,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  an  over-supply  which  was  ruin¬ 
ing  little  producers,  and  then,  in  the 
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teeth  of  statistics,  should  buy  more  and 
more  copper,  and  make  longer  and 
longer  contracts,  this  is  to  mere  ob¬ 
servers  a  real  intellectual  puzzle.  We 
shall  be  told  that  with  some  of  them  the 
compelling  force  was  vanity,  which  is  as 
strong  with  some  business  men  as  with 
litterateurs  and  poets  ;  that  with  others 
it  was  the  well-known  dislike  to  make  a 
loss  and  be  done  with  the  matter  ;  and 
with  others,  positive  inability  to  face 
their  bankers  and  other  lenders  of  neces¬ 
sary  cash.  But  there  must  be  some  rea¬ 
son  beyond  all  this.  Our  contention, 
and,  right  or  wrong,  it  is  that  of  persons 
far  more  qualified  than  ourselves,  is  that 
at  one  time  everybody  in  the  speculation 
could  have  got  out  with  a  moderate 
profit,  and  that  the  amazing  thing  is  not 
the  original  operation— which  had  only 
this  fault,  that  it  was  too  big  for  any  or¬ 
dinary  knowledge  even  of  one  trade — 
but  the  later  undertakings.  VVe  cannot 
but  suspect  that  C3ol  business  men  get 
intoxicated  with  gain,  even  if  it  is  only 
visible  on  paper  ;  that  they  think  any¬ 
thing  possible,  that  they  lose  the  sense 
of  proportion,  and  that  the  impulse 
which  so  often  destroys  conquerors 
comes  upon  them  also.  Their  brains 
cease  to  act  steadily.  We  see  that  in 
small  individuals  every  day,  and  the  big 
men  have  no  exemption  from  human 
disqualifications.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  any  man  at  the  centre  of  the  cop¬ 
per  speculation  was  more  qualified  to 
conduct  it  than  Napoleon  was  to  con¬ 
duct  his  later  wars.  He  could  not  know 
his  maps  better,  or  have  the  essential 
figures  more  perfectly  at  his  fingers’ 
ends.  Yet  we  all  know  that  Napoleon 
was  beaten,  and  not  wholly  by  Provi¬ 
dence  or  fate ;  that  success  had,  in 
some  way  which  none  of  us  quite  under¬ 
stand,  but  which  all  of  us  instinctively 
compare  to  drunkenness,  impaired  his 
mental  power.  We  do  not  see  why  a 
speculator  should  not  suffer  from  de¬ 
terioration  of  brain  or  morale^  or  both, 
as  well  as  Napoleon  ;  and  believe  that 
it  happens  much  oftener  than  is  at  all 
suspected.  At  a  point  in  his  career, 
the  great  financier  has,  in  fact,  no  judg¬ 
ment,  is  subject  to  the  mania  which  in¬ 
fects  speculators  in  Mississippi  or  South 
Sea  stock,  and  must  land  all  who  follow 
him  in  greater  or  less  loss.  That,  and 
not  ill-intent,  is  our  own  explanation  of 
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M.  de  Lesseps,  whose  “  campaign  of 
Russia”  was  the  Panama  Canal  ;  and  it 
is  one  which  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
recollect,  for  the  special  peculiarity  of 
the  speculation  of  to-day  is  the  readi- 
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ness  to  follow  successful  and  wealthy 
individuals  into  anything,  however  wild, 
or  however  demonstrably  certain  to  end 
in  final  disaster. — Spectator. 
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In  an  attic  belonging  to  a  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  between  Picca¬ 
dilly  Circus  and  the  Crimean  Monument 
a  young  man  sat  reading  on  a  recent 
summer  afternoon.  The  window  was 
bolted  and  the  shutters  screwed  up  ;  he 
was  wearing  an  ulster,  all  his  shirts,  and 
a  dressing-gown,  and  he  had  put  all  the 
coals  and  most  of  the  furniture  on  the 
fire.  Therefore  when  you  saw  him  you 
saw  a  man  all  alive,  instead  of  an  icicle, 
which  would  be  more  natural  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  You  might  have  been 
surprised  at  first  at  observing  that  his 
face  was  of  a  deadly  white  hue,  with  a 
spot  of  scarlet  on  each  cheek.  But  he 
was  not  in  a  consumption  ;  he  was  only 
marked  already  by  tne  intensity  with 
which  he  had  plied  his  trade.  It  may 
be  added  that  his  name  was  Funniman. 

”  I  must  wait  for  hitu,  I  suppose,” 
he  said  to  himself.  ”  1  wish  it  were 
over.  Get  up,  Toby.’ 

A  half-bred  pug  stood  sulkily  on  his 
head  in  answer  to  this  appeal  ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  the  door-bell  rang, 
and  Toby,  neglected  by  his  master,  was 
left  to  meditate  on  the  hollowness  of 
canine  dignity.  The  door  opened. 

”  Well,  how  are  you,  my  dear  old  fel¬ 
low  ?”  said  the  new-comer,  a  tall, 
slightly-built  man,  with  a  long,  narrow 
face  and  Early  English  eyes. 

”  Here  we  are  again,”  said  Funniman 
rapidly.  ”  How  are  you  to-morrow  ? 
Sit  down  on  that  dog,  will  you,  and  let 
us  lose  no  time  in  beginning  our  soul¬ 
ripening  argument,  because  it  is  not 
amusing  in  itself,  and  I  should  like  to 
get  through  as  quickly  as  may  be.” 

”  Well,  where  have  you  been,  what 
are  you,  and  why  do  you  look  so  gash- 
ly  ?”  asked  St.  Ronan. 

Funniman  named  a  famous  and  rather 
disreputable  quartier  of  Paris.  I  have 

*  See  article,  “The  Near  Reformation,’*  by 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  the  April  Eclectic. 


been  eighteen  months  there,”  he  add¬ 
ed  biiifly.  ”  I  have  had  a  splendid 
time.” 

St.  Ronan  blushed  and  said,  ”  And 
have  come  back — what  for  ?” 

”  To  learn  tumbling  and  be  a  clown.” 

St.  Ronan  started. 

"  So  the  old  dream  is  given  up  ?”  he 
said  slowly.  ”  How  we  used  to  cherish 
it  together  !  When  did  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  relinquish  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  ?” 

“  Some  eight  or  nine  months  ago.” 

The  speaker  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  went  on.  “  I  know  this  will  dis¬ 
tress  you.  Let  me  tell  you  at  once  all 
about  it.  You  remember  that  prize  I 
got  for  proficiency  in  Ollendorff  ?  Well, 
that  experience  of  German  methods, 
working  togetherwith  all  the  speculations 
of  which  your  mind  and  mine  had  been 
full  for  so  long,  made  me  put  off  enter¬ 
ing  ‘  the  House’  and  go  abroad.  I  was 
full  of  problems  and  questionings.  I 
was  unhappy.  American  rails  and 
African  gold-mines  wouldn’t  blend — 
wouldn’t  fuse.  My  ghost  walked.  It 
drove  me  out  of  England.” 

”  I  should  think  it  would,”  murmured 
St.  Ronan  in  a  deep  but  not  loud  voice 
expressive  of  keen  mental  suffering. 
The  other  did  not  appear  to  hear  him, 
but  went  on. 

”  Here,  for  instance,  in  my  ordinary 
work  every  day,  I  had  before  me  a  mass 
of  original  material  —  the  Financial 
News,  the  Economist,  the  BuUionist. 
Vanity  Fair.  But  then  how  could  I  tell 
that  they  were  really  to  be  depended 
upon  ?  The  results,  when  I  tried  to 
profit  by  their  suggestions,  were  either 
merely  flat  and  perfunctory,  or  unpleas¬ 
antly  expensive.  But  those  Germans  ! 
I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  left 
on  my  mind  by  a  copy  of  FHegende 
Blatter,  lent  to  me  by  Grumpwitz  of 
Corpus.  The  pictures  seemed  to  live 
and  move,  and  when  I  had  studied  the 
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text,  differences  seemed  to  be  real,  and  Funniman  was  looking  half-combative 


Contango  was  comparatively  pellucid. 
At  this  point  I  came  across  Selters- 
wasser.  His  main  theories,  you  will  re¬ 
member — though  a  brilliant  succession 
of  such  men  as  Krackenwitz,  Fooli- 
gensee,  and  Hunyadijanos  endeavored 
to  confute  them — led  directly  to  the 
priceless  investigations  of  the  venerable 
Schplasch.  The  great  work  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  upon  the  Dubiousness  of  Dealings 
in  Rubies  Before  Allotment  seemed  to 
roe,  in  the  words  of  our  dear  old  Profes¬ 
sor  Scruggins,  ‘  the  most  illuminating 
book  I  had  ever  read.’  It  fell  into  line 
with  FliifHicher  and  Kabagie,  and  I  saw 
that  Schplasch  was  Speculation,  while 
the  Financial  Neivs  was  only  book- 
making.” 

And  the  speaker  broke  off  abruptly, 
his  almost  excessive  calm  of  manner 
wavering  a  little,  his  eye  seeking  his 
friend’s. 

St.  Ronan  had  sat  till  now  shrunken 
together  in  the  big  arm-chair,  furtively 
doing  sums  on  his  cuff,  and  muttering 
to  himself.  He  now  roused  himself  to 
say  : — 

“Speculation?” — the  word  had  an 
odd  ring  —  ”  That  depends.  How 
much  did  it  cost  you.  all  this,  Funni¬ 
man  ?’’ 

“  Well,  really - ’’ 

"  It  gives  me  a  shiver  as  I  listen  to 
you.  I  foresee  the  end — a  gaudy  end, 
but  unattractive — all  through,  and  I 
keep  wondering  whether  you  really  ever 
had  anything  to  lose.  If  you  had,  how 
could  you  have  acted  on  these  views 
without  going  through  the  Court  ?” 

Funniman  gave  a  hearty  kick  to  Toby, 
who,  in  falling,  turned  four  somersaults 
accurately  enough,  and  landed  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

St.  Ronan  pursued  his  advantage  : — 
“  Of  course  every  one  knows  there  are 
difficulties.  But  if  you  go  straight,  and 
invariably  sell  on  the  top  of  the  market 
and  buy  at  the  bottom,  it  comes  out 
right  in  the  long  run.  Why,  in  this 
England  of  ours  there  are  Jones,  Smith, 
Jenkins,  Nokes,  Hobbs,  and  Robinson, 
and  every  one  of  them  has  his  villa,  and 
a  modest  nest-egg  of  something  safe  set¬ 
tled  oh  his  wife.  Your  Schplasch  is  out 
of  fashion  now.  and  Fooligensee  is 
clamoring  for  his  certificate.” 


and  half-indulgent. 

“  I  don’t  know  if  you’ve  studied  the 
German  lists  ?”  he  asked  shortly. 

“  God  forbid  !”  said  St.  Ronan  ;  “  I 
have  my  living  to  make.  But  I  see 
paragraphs  on  the  subject  in  the  papers 
now  and  then.’’ 

Funniman  smiled. 

“  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  answer 
of  almost  any  man  in  Capel  Court,”  he 
said,  ”  but  I  assure  you  that,  if  you 
would  look  into  it,  you  would  see  that 
the  whole  thing  is  all  rot.  Your  entire 
method  of  proceeding  is  a  fallacy.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again. 
Mackschmicher,  Druffelmar,  Schinder- 
shoo,  Brusselsprowt,  Barndooraur, 
Schweppeshock,  Nodesheimer,  Pannek- 
inling,  Rubeldoyer,  Wachtschmeyer — ’’ 

“  Schniggreldudel,  Bleitschogrcr, 

Daffreuthel — ”  yelled  St.  Ronan,  now 
fairly  aroused. 

”  — Baunder,  Fritzschbube,  Rossen- 
tacher’’ — gabbled  Funniman. 

After  both  young  men  had  spoken  at 
once  to  an  accompaniment  of  terrified 
howls  from  Toby,  for  a  reasonable  time, 
quiet  was  restored,  partly  from  natural 
exhaustion,  and  partly  because  of  the 
inquisitiveness  of  a  policeman  who  was 
anxious  to  have  the  corpse  produced  and 
identified,  and  any  clews  there  might  be 
made  over  to  him  for  careful  preserva¬ 
tion  at  Scotland  Yard. 

Funniman  got  his  wind  first  and  said, 
speaking  rather  hurriedly,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  being  interrupted  : — 

”  I  am  content,  St.  Ronan.  In  the 
intervals  of  my  appearances  in  the  ring 
I  go  through  mental  calculations  of 
what  I  should  make  if  I  beared  foreign 
stocks  with  judgment  at  the  tight  mo¬ 
ment  or  brought  off  a  corner  in  tinfoil  la¬ 
bels.  I  assure  you  it  is  desperately  ex¬ 
citing  at  moments,  just  like  the  real 
thing,  only  when  the  tension  is  relieved 
and  you’ve  done  it  one  way  or  the  other, 
you  find  there’s  nothing  to  pay,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  you  haven’t  got  the 
bother  of  finding  safe  investments  for 
any  number  of  millions.  Now  every¬ 
body  can  do  this,  from  the  duke  in  his 
mansion  to  the  cabin-boy  in  his  fore¬ 
castle.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
you  and  I  may  do  it  together,  and  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  difference  of 
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opinion,  because  whether  we  ko  accord* 
inK  to  Schplasch’s  rules  or  anybody 
else’s,  we  can  always  tic  our  imaginary 
market  for  ourselves  so  as  to  make  things 
turn  out  as  we  wish.” 

The  two  men  remained  silent  awhile. 
Then  St.  Ronan  rose  from  his  chair  and 
grasped  his  companion's  hand. 
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”  Perhaps  you  are  not  such  a  fool  as 
you  look,”  he  said. 

‘‘Or  as  you  are,”  said  Funniman, 
smiling. 

St.  Ronan  trod  on  the  pug,  stayed  to 
make  a  few  rather  commonplace  obser* 
rations  concerning  the  late  Mr.  Pigott, 
and  went. — Saturday  Review. 


THE  MODERN  YOUNG  MAN  AS  CRITIC. 


BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


Frankly,  I  do  !not  know  what  the 
Modern  Young  Man  is  coming  to ! 
The  young  man  of  my  own  early  ex¬ 
perience  was  feather-headed,  but  ear¬ 
nest  ;  impulsive  and  uninstructed,  but 
sympathetic  and  occasionally  studious  ; 
though  his  faults  were  many,  lack  of 
conviction  was  certainly  not  one  of 
them.  He  dreamed  wildly  of  fame,  of 
fair  women,  of  beautiful  books  ;  and 
when  he  read  the  Masters,  he  despaired. 

A  great  thought,  even  a  fine  phrase, 
stirred  him  like  a  trumpet.  For  him, 
in  his  calm  and  waking  moments,  female 
purity  was  still  a  sacred  certainty,  and 
female  shame  and  suffering  were  less  a 
proof  of  woman’s  baseness  and  un¬ 
worthiness  than  one  of  man’s  deteriora¬ 
tion.  He  lifted  his  hat  to  the  Magda¬ 
len,  in  life  and  in  literature.  The 
human  form,  even  when  wrapped  in  the 
robes  of  the  street-walker,  was  still  sa¬ 
cred  to  him,  and  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  laying  sacrilegious  hands 
upon  it  as  of  vivisecting  his  own  mother. 
In  Bohemia  he  had  heard  the  bird-like 
cry  of  Mimi  ;  in  the  forest  of  Arden  he 
had  roamed  with  Rosalind.  For  him, 
in  the  light-heartedness  of  his  youth,  the 
world  was  an  enchanted  dwelling-place. 
The  gods  remained,  with  God  above 
them.  The  heaven  of  his  literary  in¬ 
fancy  lay  around  him.  Out  in  the 
darkened  streets  he  met  the  sunny  smile 
of  Dickens,  and  down  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish  lanes  he  listened  to  the  nightingales 
of  Keats  and  Tennyson.  But  now,  with 
the  passing  of  one  brief  generation,  the 
world  has  changed,  the  youth  who  was 
a  poet  and  a  dreamer  has  departed,  and 
the  modern  young  man  has  arisen  to 
take  his  place.  A  saturnine  young 
man,  a  young  man  who  has  never 


dreamed  a  dream  or  been  a  child,  a 
young  man  whose  days  have  been  shad¬ 
owed  by  the  upas-tree  of  modern  pes¬ 
simism,  and  who  is  born  to  the  heritage 
of  flash  cynicism  and  cheap  science,  of 
literature  which  is  less  literature  than 
criticism  run  to  seed.  Though  varied 
in  the  species,  he  is  invariable  in  the 
type,  which  includes  the  whole  range  of 
modern  character,  from  the  young  man 
of  culture  expressed  in  the  elegant  hu¬ 
manities  of  Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford,  down  to  the  bank- 
holiday  young  man  of  no  culture,  of 
whom  the  handiest  example  is  (as  we 
shall  see)  a  certain  egregious  Mr.  George 
Moore.  The  modern  young  man, 
whether  with  or  without  education,  has 
no  religion  and  no  enthusiasm.  Nour¬ 
ished  in  the  new  creed  of  Realism  and 
Art  pour  Art,  he  is  ready,  with  De  Gon- 
court  and  Zola,  to  ”  throw  a  woman  on 
the  dissecting  table,”  and  cut  the  beauti¬ 
ful  dead  form  to  pieces,  and  content, 
with  Paul  Bourget  {ridiculus  mus  of  a 
social  mud-heap  tn  parturition),  to  take 
Love  ”  as  a  subject,”  and  call  it  a  cruel 
enigma.  Even  the  insufferable  Gautier 
was  superior  to  all  this  ;  he  was  not  too 
clever  to  live,  not  over-full  of  insight  to 
write.  But  the  modern  young  man  is 
the  very  paradox  of  prescience  and  ne¬ 
science,  of  instruction  and  incapacity. 
He  writes  books,  which  are  dead  books 
from  the  birth  ;  he  formulates  criticisms, 
which  are  laborious  self-dissections,  in¬ 
decent  exposures  of  the  infinitely  trivial  ; 
he  paints,  he  composes,  he  toils  and 
moils,  and  all  to  no  avail.  For  the  faith 
which  is  life,  and  the  life  which  is  rever¬ 
ence  and  enthusiasm,  have  been  denied 
to  him.  The  sun  has  gone  out  above 
him,  and  the  earth  is  arid  dust  beneath 
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him.  He  has  scarcely  heard  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  he  is  utterly  incredulous  of  Arden, 
and  he  is  aware  with  all  his  eyes,  not  of 
Mimi  or  of  Rosalind,  but  of  Sidonie 
Risler  and  Madame  Bovary.  He  has 
looked  down  Vesuvius,  out  of  his  very 
cradle.  In  Boston  he  has  measured 
Shakespeare  and  Dickens,  and  found 
the  giants  wanting  ;  in  France  he  has 
talked  the  argot  of  L' Assommoir  over 
the  grave  of  Hugo  ;  even  in  free  Scandi¬ 
navia  he  has  discovered  a  Zola  with  a 
stuttering  style  and  two  wooden  legs, 
and  made  a  totem-god  of  Ibsen  ;  while 
here  in  England  he  threatens  Turner  the 
painter,  and  has  practically  (as  he  thinks) 
demolished  the  gospel  of  poetical  senti¬ 
ment.  And  yet,  curiously  enough,  he 
has  done  nothing,  he  has  given  us  noth* 
ing  ;  for  he /V  nothing.  He  is  appearing 
before  us,  however,  in  so  many  forms  of 
pertinacious  triviality,  that  it  behoves 
us  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  him,  and 
to  inquire,  however  briefly,  into  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  his  existence.  To  study 
that  phenomenon  completely  would  far 
transcend  the  limits  of  a  brief  article  ; 
so  I  must  confine  myself  at  present  to 
the  consideration  of  the  young  man  in 
one  capacity  only,  that  of  Critic,  though 
he  is  nothing  indeed  if  not  critical,  as 
we  shall  see.  From  the  day  when 
Goethe  sent  forth  his  “  plague  of  micro¬ 
scopes,”  to  the  day  when  Matthew 
Arnold  defined  poetry  itself  as  a  “  criti¬ 
cism  of  life”  (committing  poetical  sui¬ 
cide  in  that  preposterous  definition), 
everybody  has  been  critical,  and  of 
course  our  young  man  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Of  the  Modern  Young 
Man  as  Critic,  then,  I  propose  to  fur¬ 
nish  some  few  easily  selected  illustra¬ 
tions,  subdividing  my  types  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  Young  Man  who  is  Superfine  ; 

(2)  the  Detrimental  Young  Man  ;  (3) 
the  Olfactory  Young  Man  ;  (4)  the 
Young  Man  in  a  Cheap  Literary  Suit  ; 
and  (5)  the  Bank-Holiday  Young  Man 
— the  last  pretty  much  the  same  as  dis¬ 
covered  in  real  life  and  classified  by  Mr. 
Gilbert.  All  these  young  men  have 
drifted  into  literature,  and,  though  there 
is  an  immeasurable  distance  between  the 
distinction  and  culture  of  type  number 
one  and  the  unkempt  barbarity  of  type 
number  five,  they  have  all  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  in  common — an  easy  air  of 
omniscience  in  dealing  with  the  great 


problems  of  life  and  thought,  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  complete  familiarity  with 
the  ”  facts”  of  existence  (they  are  all, 
in  a  word,  wonderfully  ”  knowing”),  an 
open  or  secret  disrespect  for  average 
ideals,  a  constitutional  hatred  of  ”  con¬ 
ventional  morality,”  an  equally  consti¬ 
tutional  hatred  of  ”  imagination,”  and, 
above  all,  a  general  air  of  never  having 
been  really  young,  of  never  having  loved 
or  worshipped,  or  been  mastered  by, 
anything  or  anybody,  on  the  earth  or 
above  it. 

Taking  the  types  in  their  intellectual 
and  natural  order,  for  I  propose  to 
work  down  the  scale  from  the  highest 
note  to  the  lowest,  I  can  And  no  better 
example  of  the  Superfine  Young  Man 
than  Mr.  Henry  James,  well  known  as 
the  author  of  several  minor  novels  and 
numerous  minor  criticisms.  Highly  fin¬ 
ished,  perfectly  machined,  icily  regular, 
thoroughly  representative,  Mr.  James  is 
the  educated  young  or  youngish  Ameri¬ 
can  whom  we  have  all  met  in  society  ; 
the  well-dressed  person  who  knows 
everybody,  who  has  read  everything, 
who  has  been  every  where,  who  is  nebu¬ 
lously  conscious  of  every  astral  and 
mundane  influence,  but  who,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  most  at  home  on  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  and  whose  religion  includes  as  its 
chief  article  the  well-known  humorous 
formula — that  good  Americans,  when 
they  die,  go  to  Paris.  No  one  can  dis¬ 
pute  Mr,  James’s  cleverness  ;  he  is  very 
clever.  He  is,  moreover,  well-spoken, 
agreeable,  good-tempered,  tolerant.  He 
can  even  upon  occasion  affect,  and  seem 
to  feel,  enthusiasm  ;  can  talk  of  Tour- 
genieff  as  ”  lovable,”  of  Daudet  as 
”  adorable.”  For  the  first  quarter  of 
an  hour  of  our  conversation  with  him 
we  are  largely  impressed  with  his  variety, 
his  catholicity  ;  after  that  comes  a  cer¬ 
tain  indescribable  sense  of  vagueness,  of 
superficiality,  of  indifierentism  ;  Anally, 
if  we  must  give  the  thing  a  name,  a 
forlorn  feeling  of  vacuity,  of  silliness. 
With  a  sigh  we  discover  it :  this  young 
man,  with  all  his  information,  with  all 
his  variety  and  catholicity,  with  all  his 
wonderful  knowledge  of  things  caviare 
to  the  general,  is,  au  fond,  a  fatuous 
young  man.  Startled  at  Aist  by  our  dis¬ 
covery,  we  turn  away  from  him  ;  then, 
returning  to  him,  under  dishallucina- 
tion,  we  perceive  that  he  does  not  really 
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know  so  much,  even  superficially,  as  we 
imagined,  that  his  easy  air  of  omnisci¬ 
ence  is  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  complete 
intellectual  indeteimination.  For  him 
and  his,  great  literature  has  really  no 
existence.  He  is  secretly  indifferent 
about  all  the  gods,  dead  and  living.  He 
takes  us  into  his  confidence,  welcomes 
us  into  his  study  ;  and  we  find  that  the 
faces  on  the  walls  ate  those,  not  of  a 
pantheon,  but  of  the  comic  newspaper 
and  the  circulating  library.  He  appears 
to  recognize  the  modern  Sibyl  in  George 
Eliot  ;  and  why  indeed  should  he  not 
take  that  triumphant  Talent  seriously, 
when  the  inspiration  of  his  childhood 
was  the  picture  gallery  in  Punch,  when 
he  sees  a  profound  social  satirist  in  Mr. 
du  Maurier,  and  when  he  can  fall  prone 
before  the  masterpieces  of  that  hard¬ 
bound  genius  in  posse,  Mr.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  ?  These,  then,  are  the  glori¬ 
ous  discoveries  of  the  young  man’s  om¬ 
niscience — George  Eliot,  Alphonse  Dau- 
det,  Flaubert,  du  Maurier,  Mr.  Punch, 
and  the  author  of  “  Treasure  Island.” 
With  these,  one  is  bound  to  say,  he  is, 
like  all  well-bred  Americans,  thoroughly 
at  home.  He  says  charming  things  con¬ 
cerning  them.  He  finds  more  than  one 
of  them  (adopting  that  hideous  French 
phrase)  "  adorable.”  He  becomes  the 
little  prophet  of  the  little  masters,  and 
he  publishes  a  little  book  *  about  them 
—a  book  full  of  the  agreeable  art  of  con¬ 
versation,  such  as  we  listen  to  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  drawing-rooms.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
out  of  keeping  with  this  elegant  young 
man’s  character  that  his  talk  about  his 
literary  ideals  is,  when  it  is  most  admir¬ 
ing,  most  patronizing.  He  keeps  in  re¬ 
serve  a  latent  scepticism  even  concern¬ 
ing  the  dii  minores  of  his  microscopic  re¬ 
ligion  ;  nay,  he  suggests  to  us  that  his 
remarks  concerning  them  ate  merely 
lightly  thrown-out  illustrations  of  his 
own  superabundant  sympathy — that,  if 
you  really  put  him  to  it,  he  would  read 
Shakespeare  with  appreciation,  and  could 
share  the  boy’s  enthusiasm  about  P>yron. 

Very  characteristic  of  Mr.  James  is  his 
neat  little  paper  on  Alphonse  Daudet — 
a  quite  marvellous  example  of  how  not 
to  commit  oneself  in  criticism,  how  to 
burn  incense  with  one  hand  and  snap 
the  fingers  of  the  other.  He  begins  by 


•  Partial  Poiiraits.  By  Henry  James. 


saving  that  "  a  new  novel  by  this  admi¬ 
rable  genius  is  to  my  mind  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  literary  event  that  can  occur  just 
now  he  ends  by  ”  retracting  some  of 
the  admiration”  he  has  ”  expressed  for 
him,”  and  saying  that  he  has  ”  no  high 
imagination,  and.  as  a  consequence,  no 
ideas  ;”  and  finally,  as  an  afterthought, 
to  conciliate  his  Famulus  Mr.  Facing- 
both-ways,  he  cries,  ”  And  then  he  is  so 
free  !”  and  ”  The  sight  of  such  freedom 
is  delightful.”  This  inconsistency,  it 
will  be  admitted,  is  rather  hard  on  an 
author  of  whom  Mr.  James  also  re¬ 
marks  :  ”  If  we  were  talking  French, 
nothing  would  be  simpler  than  to  say 
that  Alphonse  Daudet  is  adorable,  and 
have  done  with  it.”  The ‘‘ admirable 
genius,”  a  book  from  whose  pen  is  ”  the 
most  delightful  literary  event  that  can 
occur,”  who  is  so  ”  free,”  and  whose 
delight  and  freedom  consist  in  ”  having 
no  imagination,  no  ideas,”  must  be  a 
little  puzzled  by  such  'treatment  ;  but 
after  all,  it  is  only  the  superfine  young 
man's  way  of  telling  us  that  he  is  really 
so  omniscient  as  to  have  no  clear  opinion 
at  all  on  that  or  any  subject.  In  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  book,  a  conver¬ 
sation  about  “Daniel  Deronda,”  in 
which  the  interlocutors  are  a  literary 
gentleman  and  two  talkative  ladies,  he 
is  seen  at  his  best,  or  worst — now  pant¬ 
ing  with  admiration  for  George  Eliot’s 
genius,  again  inferring  that  she  had  no 
genius  at  all,  trimming,  finessing,  ex¬ 
plaining,  blaming,  excusing,  till  the  poor 
puzzled  reader  exclaims  in  despair,  “  O 
this  superfine  young  man  !  What  does 
he  mean  ?  What  does  he  feel  ?  Why 
does  he  not  speak  out  his  mind,  and 
have  done  with  it  This,  however,  is 
not  Mr.  James's  method.  His  desire  is 
to  convince  us  at  any  expense  that  he 
sees  every  side  of  a  question,  is  familiar 
with  every  nuance  of  a  subject  ;  and  in 
the  eagerness  of  this  desire  he  is  para¬ 
lyzed  out  of  all  conviction.  His  percep¬ 
tive  faculties  are  good  enough,  naturally  ; 
his  temper  is  highly  agreeable  and  his 
style  affable  in  the  extreme  ;  but  his 
courage  is  as  non-existent  as  his  opin¬ 
ions.  So  clever  yet  so  half-hearted  a 
gentleman  never  yet  committed  himself 
to  criticism.  Not  less  amazing  than  the 
fact  that  he  should  consider  a  drawing¬ 
room  discussion  on  “  Daniel  Deronda  ' 
really  worth  printing,  is  the  fact  that  he 
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should  labor  under  the  impression  that 
he  has  really  pronounced  any  dictum  on 
any  subject.  One  can  understand  the 
critics  who  have  opinions,  wise  or  un¬ 
wise.  One  can  follow  with  amusement 
the  subacid  sneers  of  Hazlitt,  the  florid 
flourishes  of  Macaulay,  the  sledge-ham¬ 
mer  blows  of  Carlyle,  the  screaming  in¬ 
vective  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  because  all  these 
writers  have  somelhing  to  say  and  con¬ 
trive  to  say  it ;  but  when  we  enter  the 
salon  and  encounter  the  superfine  young 
man,  who  is  neither  bitter,  nor  florid, 
nor  brutal,  nor  shrewish,  but  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  perfectly  well-behaved,  we  are 
not  amused  or  edified — we  are  bored. 
It  matters  little  whether  he  is  pattering 
to  us  about  George  Eliot,  or  about  “  his 
friend  ”  Tourgenieff,  or  about  Alphonse 
Daudet,  or  about  the  caricatures  in 
Punchy  or  about  the  Art  of  Fiction — the 
effect  is  invariably  the  same.  No  sooner 
is  one  opinion  advanced  than  it  is  quali¬ 
fied  with  another  ;  scarcely  is  one  view 
taken  when  another  is  substituted  ;  an 
endless  succession  of  personal  pronouns 
— “/ think,"  “/  will  admit, "  ‘‘/con¬ 
sider,"  ‘‘  /  suspect,"  etc. — covers  a 
total  absence  of  critical  personality. 
The  young  man's  very  religion  is  ‘‘  quali¬ 
fied.”  His  mind  is  bewildered  by  its 
dreadful  catholicity.  He  has  not  a 
spark  of  hate  in  him,  because  (with  all 
his  admirations  and  ‘‘adorations")  he 
has  not  a  spark  of  love.  As  was  said 
long  ago  in  another  connection,  ‘‘  How 
sad  and  perplexing  it  mqst  be  to  be  so 
clever  !" 

One  regrets  not  a  little  that  the  final 
impression  left  by  a  young  man  of  such 
cultivation  should  be  one  of  dulness,  of 
silliness  ;  yet  so  it  is,  and  it  is  only  an¬ 
other  proof  that  education  is  sometimes 
a  very  misleading  thing.  I  can  quite 
imagine  that  Mr.  Henry  James,  had  he 
read  less,  travelled  less,  known  less,  might 
have  become  a  highly  interesting  writer  ; 
but  early  in  his  career  he  appears  to 
have  quitted  America  for  Europe,  and 
to  have  left  the  possibilities  of  his  grand 
nativity  behind  him.  To  be  born  an 
American  is  surely  a  great  privilege  ;  yet 
nearly  all  Americans  of  talent  flit  moth¬ 
like  toward  the  garish  lights  of  London 
or  Paris,  and  hover  round  these  lights 
in  wanton,  not  to  say  imbecile,  gyra¬ 
tions,  till  they  pop  into  the  glare,  drop 
down  singed  and  wingless,  and  are  for¬ 


gotten.  No  individual  is  so  catholic  as 
an  average  American  of  culture  ;  no  in¬ 
dividual  is,  au  fond,  so  worldly,  so  su¬ 
premely  trivial  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  James 
is  this  average  American  in  excelsis.  A 
good  deal  of  this  is,  of  course,  matter  of 
temperament;  a  good  deal  more,  matter 
of  training.  Youngish  men  like  Mr. 
James  have  refined  their  perceptions  to 
so  thin  a  point  that  they  are  only  fit  to 
commemorate  the  judgments  of  the 
drawing  room  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
smoking-room  on  the  other.  The  air 
of  free  literature  asphyxiates  and  para¬ 
lyzes  them.  Outside  of  society  and 
Paris,  they  are  far  loo  clever,  far  too 
educated,  to  breathe  or  live  at  all. 

It  is  Mr.  James’s  privilege,  or  perhaps 
his  misfortune,  to  write  for  the  English 
public,  but  I  strongly  suspect  him  of  a 
hidden  longing  to  cater  for  the  public 
which  is  Continental.  If  he  were  not 
doomed  by  his  nationality  to  be  a  super¬ 
fine  young  man,  he  would  perhaps  choose 
to  become  a  Detrimental  one,  like  his 
friend  M.  Paul  Bourget,  who  dedicates 
a  book  to  him  and  claims  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  him  as  thoroughly  Parisian. 
The  Detrimental  Young  Man,  to  whetn 
I  now  come  by  a  very  natural  transition, 
is  quite  as  pertinacious  as  Mr.  James, 
though  far  less  cautious  ;  fully  as  omni¬ 
scient,  but  not  nearly  so  self-assured  ; 
far  more  audacious,  but  in  reality  quite 
as  dull.  He  is  a  refined  or  superfined 
sort  of  naturalist,  to  whom  the  coarse 
method  of  Zola  appears  very  shocking, 
and  who,  before  he  ‘‘  dissects”  the  hu¬ 
man  subject,  is  careful  to  wash  his  hands  ; 
nay,  he  goes  further,  and  washes  his 
subject  too,  that  the  spectator  may  be 
spared  disgust  and  pain  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  An  elegant  young  man,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  surgical  skill,  he  affects 
to  have  studied  profoundly  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  female  character  ;  but 
alas  !  we  soon  discover  that  his  elegance 
is  merely  that  of  a  man  about  town, 
while  his  science  is  only  a  device  to  hide 
the  taistes  of  the  bouln^ardier.  Two  or 
three  feeble  novels,  and  a  few  flabby 
criticisms,  form  his  literary  credentials  ; 
so  that  he  would  be  scarcely  worth  con¬ 
sidering  if  he  were  not  the  type  of  a  very 
numerous  class.  Like  his  fellows,  he 
parades  a  "method;"  like  his  supe¬ 
riors.  he  vaunts  the  dogma  of  Art  pour 
Art,  which,  in  other  words,  is  Art  with- 
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out  the  aspirate,  without  any  heart  at 
all.  The  world  is  beginning  to  discover, 
by  the  way,  that  the  moment  a  writer 
begins  to  talk  about  his  Art,  he  is  for¬ 
feiting  its  privileges.  It  is  quite  true, 
moreover,  that  Art  has  nothing  to  do 
with  morality,  directly  ;  but  U  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it,  indirectly  ;  for 
(as  I  attempted  to  show  years  ago)  if  a 
work  of  Art  is  beautiful,  it  must  be  mor¬ 
al.  This,  of  course,  is  not  saying  that 
it  may  not  offend  against  conventional 
canons.  But  all  the  palaver  about  Art 
of  such  writers  as  Flaubert  was  merely 
a  feint  to  disguise  a  radical  defect  in 
sympathy,  an  incapacity  for  imagining 
greatly  and  feeling  either  deeply  or  pro¬ 
foundly  ;  and  it  will  be  found  generally 
that  the  writers  who  echo  the  palaver 
are,  like  Flaubert,  workers  in  mosaic — 
artists  who,  instead  of  working  under 
special  inspiration  or  with  inspiring  pas¬ 
sion,  take  little  bits  of  subject  and  piece 
them  together,  sometimes  with  very 
chaining  effect,  but  never  with  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  great  literature.  The  talk  of  Art 
for  Art  is,  in  short,  disingenuous,  being 
used  almost  invariably  to  excuse  or  to 
justify  trivialities  of  invention  and  tem¬ 
peramental  want  of  creative  insight. 

What  kind  of  a  person  the  Detrimen¬ 
tal  Young  Man  is  may  be  gathered  from 
a  reference  to  one  of  his  well  known 
stories,  “  Un  Crime  d’ Amour,”  *  a 
work  so  far  critical  that  it  seems  to 
embody  the  writer's  theory  of  social 
life.  It  is  the  very  commonplace  his¬ 
tory  of  a  boulevardier  s  love  for  his 
friend’s  wife,  his  seduction  of  her,  and 
the  consequent  misery  and  dishalluci- 
nation.  In  the  opening  chapter  we  are 
introduced  to  the  only  three  dramatis 
persona — the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the 
lover.  “  Le  petit  salon  6tait  eclair^ 
d’une  lumiere  douce  par  les  trois  lampes 
— de  hautes  lampes  posees  dans  les  vases 
de  Japon,  et  garnies  de  globes  sur  les- 
quels  s'appliquaientdes  abat-jour  simples 
de  nuance  bleu  pale.”  This  ‘‘nuance 
bleu  pale”  is  the  only  thing  which  differ¬ 
entiates  ‘‘  Un  Crime  d'Amour”  from 
other  id)  Is  of  adultery,  and  the  only 
quality  which  distinguishes  M.  Paul 
Bourget’s  ”  method  ”  from  that  of  other 
foolish  young  men.  It  permeates  the 
story  and  the  style,  it  sicklies  o’er  the 

*  Un  Crime  (T Amour.  By  Paul  Bourget. 


countenances  of  the  adulterers  and  the 
author,  it  is  used  in  lieu  of  honest  day¬ 
light  to  give  artistic  seeming  to  a  theme 
which  is  radically  prurient  yet  absurd. 
In  one  consummate  chapter  we  are 
treated  to  a  detailed  description  of  the 
furnished  house  which  Armand,  the 
lover,  takes  for  his  mistress,  and  in 
which,  daziled  by  the  ‘‘  nuance  bleu 
pale,”  ‘‘elle  venait  de  sentir,  sous  les 
caresses  de  cet  homme  qu’elle  aimait  si 
profond^ment,  une  Emotion  inconnue 
s’^veiller  en  elle.”  Then  the  same 
‘‘ nuance”  travels  on  to  the  husband, 
who  in  course  of  time,  poor  fellow,  gets 
very  blue  indeed  ;  rests  on  the  wretch¬ 
ed  woman,  who  deceives  her  lover  as 
well  as  her  husband  and  then  cries,  in 
articulo  mortis,  ‘‘  C’est  cette  sou ff ranee 
qui  m’a  sauvee,  c’est  par  elle  que  f  ai 
jug6  ma  vie  and  finally  transfigures 
the  Detrimental  Young  Man  himself, 
while  he  informs  us  that  ‘‘  une  chose 
venait  de  naitre  en  lui,  avec  laquelle  il 
pourrait  toujours  trouver  des  raisons  de 
vivre  et  d’agir  :  la  religion  de  la  souf- 
france  humaine.”  This  is  the  moral, 
that  experiences  of  the  sort  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  make  even  a  detrimental  young 
man  alive  to  the  fact  that  treachery  and 
seduction  turn  life  into  Dead  Sea  fruit 
and  lead  married  ladies  into  much  trou¬ 
ble.  We  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times 
before,  we  shall  hear  it  a  thousand  times 
again  ;  for  our  modern  young  men  are 
honest  enough  to  admit  that  love  is  not 
a  thing  of  cakes  and  ale.  No  ;  it  is  the 
prerogative,  it  is  the  glory,  of  the  detri¬ 
mental  young  man  to  pose  himself  in  the 
pale  blue  “nuance”  of  a  picturesque 
unhappiness.  In  his  sad  perception  of 
the  sorrows  of  crim.  con.  and  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  infidelity,  he  resembles  our  own 
glorious  Ouida  ;  and  he  resembles  that 
classic  of  the  Langham  in  other  respects 
— in  a  feverish  appreciation  of  millinery 
and  upholstery,  in  a  love  of  subdued 
lights  and  soft  odors,  in  a  rapturous  in¬ 
spiration  to  paint  the  splendors  of  the 
bedpost  and  the  mysteries  of  the  bath¬ 
room.  Indeed,  if  we  could  imagine 
Zola  and  Ouida  collaborating  on  a  story 
to  be  after#ard  revised  by  Mr.  Henry 
James,  we  should  get  a  very  good  idea 
of  a  work  by  M.  Paul  Bourget.  We 
should  have  all  the  nastiness  plus  all  the 
niceness,  and  the  whole  carefully  super¬ 
vised  by  a  master  of  the  superfine. 
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In  another  novel,  “  Cruelle  fenigme,” 
the  detiimental  young  man  goes  further, 
and  for  the  edification  of  his  friend  Mr. 
James,  to  whom  the  woik  is  dedicated, 
“  throws  a  woman  on  the  dissecting- 
table”  and  vivisects  her,  arriving,  after 
much  more  millinery,  at  the  conclusion 
that  Love,  like  life,  is  ”  a  cruel  enigma.” 
The  poor  woman  deceives  everybody, 
even  the  very  young  lover  whom  she 
adores,  and  is,  in  fact,  just  the  familiar 
tame-tigress  of  French  fiction,  but  she  is 
specialized  again  for  us  by  the  pale  blue 
”  nuance”  producing  in  this  case  an  an¬ 
atomical  study  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  eccentric  artist  Van  Beers.  All  this 
might  be  very  interesting,  no  doubt,  if 
there  were  any  science  in  it.  Readers 
who  know  what  Balzac  has  done  in  this 
way  would  certainly  not  deny  the  attrac¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  the  morbid  pathology 
of  the  female  character.  But  Balzac 
was  a  Man,  not  a  boulevardier ;  and 
even  Zola  is  a  Man  deformed.  One 
page  of  the  ”  Human  Comedy,”  or  one 
chapter  of  **  La  Joie  de  Vivre,’  ’  is  worth 
all  that  M.  Paul  Bourget  or  Mr.  Henry 
James  ever  wrote  or  dreamed  of  writing. 
And  if  I  return  without  apology  to  our 
superfine  young  man  in  this  connection, 
it  is  not  that  I  am  unaware  of  the  ethical 
distinction  between  him  and  the  detri¬ 
mental  young  man.  But  there  is  an 
ethical  resemblance  also,  though  it  does 
not  lie  upon  the  surface.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness,  it  may,  for  all  I  know,  be  the  boast 
and  pride,  of  Mr.  James  and  his  com¬ 
peers,  to  translate  the  fiction  of  the 
French  Empire  and  Republic  into  a 
vocabulary  suitable  for  the  perusal  of 
young  American  ladies ;  and  young 
ladies,  in  England  and  America,  read 
their  dreary  books — compared  with 
which,  the  literature  of  the  “  Lamp¬ 
lighter”  and  the”  Old  Helmet”  is  edify¬ 
ing.  To  call  them  immoral  would  be 
exaggeration  ;  they  are  not  vital  enough 
to  be  immoral.  But  they,  too,  parade 
the  pale  blue  ”  nuance”  which  is  to  re¬ 
deem  insipidity  and  impertinence,  and 
turn  commonplace  into  Art.  In  their 
cold-blooded  self-sufficiency,  in  their  in¬ 
domitable  triviality,  in  thei/  stupendous 
dulness  and  omniscient  vacuity,  they 
suggest  Zola  (a  dullard  au  fond )  under 
ruthless  expurgation  and  Gautier  with¬ 
out  the  flesh.  For.  the  modern  French 
theory  of  writing  being  that  nothing  is 


too  trivial  for  a  subject  so  long  as  it  gives 
opportunity  for  narrative  and  analysis, 
French  novelists  escape  dulness  by 
choosing  subjects  which,  though  trivial, 
are  suggestive  or  unclean  ;  and  our  Art 
pour  Art  novelists  of  English  race 
choose, .in  secret  emulation,  subjects 
which,  though  trivial  almost  to  fatuity, 
ate  prurient  in  their  supreme  affecta¬ 
tion  of  moral  catholicity. 

But  let  me  put  it  in  plainer  words,  in 
clearer  English.  There  is  neither  flesh 
and  blood,  nor  virility,  nor  manly  vigor, 
in  these  young  moderns,  either  in  France 
or  England  ;  they  breathe  no  oxygen  ; 
they  display  no  intellectual  or  moral 
health.  They  hang  about  the  petticoats 
of  young  women,  in  the  ”  nuance  bleu 
pale”  of  a  moral  atmosphere  of  their 
own  making.  Contrast  a  book  like 
”  Un  Crime  d' Amour”  with  a  book  like 
Murger’s  ”  Vie  de  Boheme,”  and  note 
the  difference  between  two  generations. 
Compare  the  ”  Sappho”  of  1887  with 
even  the  ”  Dame  aux  Camillas”  of 
1850.  To  go  even  a  little  further  back, 
the  jaded  young  man  of  Alfred  de 
Musset  still  preserved  his  hallucinations. 
Rolla  saw  his  ideal  naked,  not  on  the 
dissecting  table,  "but  alive — 

Et  pendant  un  moment,  tous  deux  avaient 
aimes  ! 

He  was  not  a  nice  young  man,  with  his 
shirt-collar  turned  down  d  la  Byron, 
and  his  addiction  to  absinthe  ;  but, 
compared  with  this  modern  young  man, 
he  was  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  a 
dreamer.  And  then,  if  you  will,  com¬ 
pare  such  books  as  ”  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady”  with  the  early  girl  studies  of 
Trollope,  a  novelist  ever  thin  and  trivial 
enough  in  all  conscience.  There  was 
the  fresh  flush  of  English  life,  the  breath 
of  English  homes  ;  here  we  get  only  the 
simper  of  the  superior  person,  the  drawl 
of  the  superfine  young  miss  etherealized 
into  a  heaven  of  small  sensations,  small 
intuitions,  and  small,  infinitesimally 
small,  conversation.  It  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  to  explain  that  Mr.  Henry 
James  is  a  strictly  moral  writer  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  M. 
Paul  Bourget  is  a  highly  immoral  one. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  more  nearly  akin,  both  in 
mind  and  morals,  than  either  would  care 
to  admit.  Though  one  is  superfine, 
while  the  other  is  detrimental,  both  are 
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omnisciently  silly ;  neither  has  one 
spatk  of  the  vitality,  one  flash  of  the 
insight,  which  made  young  men  write 
books  a  generation  ago. 

Whose  children  are  these  ?  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  these 
ycung  men  in  society  and  literature  ?  I 
think  their  literary  genealogy,  though 
here  and  there  obscure,  may  be  traced 
with  quasi- Biblical  accuracy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel.  There,  our  own 
Byron  begot  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Al¬ 
fred  de  Musset  begot  Dumas  fils,  and 
Dumas  fils  begot  Daudet,  and  Daudet 
begot  Paul  Bourget.  Here,  Richardson 
begot  Jane  Austen,  and  Jane  Austen  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  Theodore  Hook, 
and  Theodore  Hook  begot  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  Anthony  Trollope  begot 
Henry  James.  In  either  succession 
there  was  a  gradual  process  of  deteriora¬ 
tion,  resulting  at  last  in  what  phpiol- 
ogists  call  “  an  exhausted  breed  ;  nor 
is  the  present  threatened  intermarriage 
between  Parisian  impertinence  and  Eng¬ 
lish  triviality  likely  to  improve  the  stock. 
Meantime,  the  great  masters,  Balzac  and 
Hugo,  Fielding  and  Dickens,  appear  to 
have  left  no  lawful  descendants.  Look 
back  again  at  the  Paris  and  the  London 
of  a  generation  ago  !  How  fresh  and 
living,  how  full  of  wild  enthusiasm  and 
delightful  temper,  wasliteratuie  !  Here 
and  yonder,  the  breeze  blew  lightly  from 
Bohemia.  Art  was  sunny,  life  was  free. 
The  young  Frenchmen  swaggered  like 
Fluellen,  forcing  all  and  ready  to  honor 
the  green  leek  of  Romanticism.  The 
young  Cockneys  swarmed  everywhere, 
full  of  the  new  gospel  of  Dickens  and  a 
robustious  Fairyland.  Young  writers 
were  neither  cynical  nor  [cautious  nor 
“  knowing  they  were  mad  with  the 
exuberance  of  their  vitality.  Since  the 
old  boys  were  childishly  reverent  and 
happy,  why  should  not  the  young  boys 
be  so  too  ?  In  those  days  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  thought  of  “  dissecting”  wom¬ 
en,  only  of  loving  and  honoring  and 
embracing  them  ;  no  care  to  hang  round 
the  skirts  of  young  ladies,  analyzing 
their  intuitions,  but  rather  a  desire  to 
roam  in  Arden  with  them,  or  to  join 
them  at  **  Roger  de  Coverley.”  There 
were  girls  then,  as  there  were  boys. 
Alas,  there  ate  now  neither  gills  nor 
boys,  only  nasty  little  men  and  women  ! 
I  rather  fancy  that  the  easy  descent  of 


Avernus  was  begun  when  Thackeray 
drew  Blanche  Amory  and  Becky  Sharp, 
and  painted  his  good  women  without 
brains  ;  for  though  Thackeray  had  been 
in  Bohemia,  and  never  quite  forgot  the 
soft  sylvan  susurrus  of  its  green  glades, 
he  created  a  school  of  young  cynics  who 
have  something  in  common  with  the 
young  realists  of  to-day.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  time  of  cheap  pessimism  has 
come,  and  good  cheer  and  animal  spirits, 
poetry  and  enthusiasm,  have  now  no 
abiding-place  in  literature. 

Next  on  my  list  comes  the  Olfactory 
Young  Man,  whem  I  shall  deal  with 
very  briefly,  as  he  differs  from  the  Detii- 
mental  Young  Man  only  in  a  few  minor 
particulars,  and,  like  him,  is  French  by 
nationality.  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
in  his  introduction  to  Flaubert’s  ”  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  George  Sand,”  en¬ 
treats  us  not  to  get  angry  with  any  one 
artistic  theory,  “  since  every  theory  is 
the  generalized  expression  of  a  tempera¬ 
ment  asking  itself  questions  in  other 
words,  he  contends  that  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  artist,  not  to  ascertain  truth 
absolute,  but  to  describe  the  effect  of 
social  phenomena  on  his  own  organs, 
his  own  temperament.  This  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  he  contends,  taking  his  own 
point  of  perception,  the  only  point  of 
view  possible  to  his  temperament,  that 
it  is  a  very  ugly  and  a  very  nasty  w’orld. 
His  sense  of  unpleasant  odors  in  life 
leads  to  the  most  grievous  of  all  afflic¬ 
tions,  naresmia.  He  goes  through  life 
and  literature  following  his  unlucky  nose. 
All  the  meaner  phenomena  of  life,  all  its 
baseness,  all  its  triviality,  allure  and 
fascinate  him,  while  he  is  blind,  and 
glories  in  being  blind,  to  its  subtle  sug¬ 
gestions,  its  higher  meanings.  A  critic 
and  a  novelist,  he  parades  his  little  gos¬ 
pel  of  realism,  and  declines  to  subject 
either  his  thought  or  his  style  to  any  dis¬ 
turbing  influence.  But  after  all  the 
main  thing  in  life  of  which  he  is  con¬ 
scious  is  the  sexual  instinct,  and  the 
sexual  instinct  on  its  most  physical  side. 
His  lovers  And  out  each  other,  like  ani¬ 
mals,  by  the  sense  of  smell.  From  the 
scent  of  a  rose  to  the  perfume  of  a  petti¬ 
coat,  life  is  conditioned  by  its  olfactory 
peculiarities  ;  beneath  and  within  it  all 
is  the  odor  of  decaying  moral  vegetation, 
the  stench,  faint  or  overpowering,  of  the 
human  dead  body,  of  the  tomb.  I  sup- 
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pose  M<  de  Maupassant  is  an  artist ;  he 
is  careful  to  tell  us  that  he  is.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  content,  with  only  this 
stray  reference,  to  pass  him  by.  A 
young  gentleman  who  threatens  to'be- 
come,  like  the  famous  Slawkenbergius 
of  Sterne,  “all  nose,’’  would  be  very 
useful  company  for  a  sanitary  inspector 
or  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
but  fortunately,  literature  is  much  more 
than  osmology,  and  the  world  contains 
something  beyond  and  above  its  social 
sewers. 

It  is  a  relief,  after  discovering  such 
subtleties  of  refinement,  literary  and 
olfactory,  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
good,  square,  honest,  unintelligence  of 
the  Young  Man  in  a  Cheap  Literary 
Suit.  Mr.  James,  M.  Bourget,  and  M. 
de  Maupassant  are  models  of  literary - 
elegance,  and  would  look  aghast  on  the 
loud,  showy,  every-day  dress  of  tweed 
which  forms  the  literary  attire  of  Mr. 
William  Archer,  a  young  gentleman 
from  Scotland  who  has  attained  to  the 
proud  dignity  of  being  dramatic  critic 
of  the  World ;  a  saturnine  and  severe 
young  gentleman,  a  young  gentleman 
who  has  taken  the  drama  under  his  pro¬ 
tection,  and  writes  in  all  seriousness 
about  pla}s  and  players.*  I  have  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  a  very  rough  ad  cap- 
tandum  fashion,  described  Mr.  Archer’s 
literary  gifts.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  present  survey, 
that  while  the  critics  of  twenty  years  ago 
were  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  literary 
aspirants,  with  special  gifts  and  ambi¬ 
tions  of  their  own  in  other  directions, 
and  while  such' critics  were  young  men 
of  enthusiastic  temperament  and  with 
minds  nourished  on  free  literature,  the 
most  boisterous  critics  of  the  present 
moment  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  uninspired  and  unaspiring,  are,  in 
other  words,  young  men  who  seem  never 
to  have  studied  seriously  or  felt  pro¬ 
foundly  any  literature  at  all.  A  little 
knowledge,  a  very  little  English,  and 
much  pertinacity,  are  at  any  rate  Mr. 
Archer  s  equipment,  enabling  him  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  works  of  art,  to 
talk  glibly  about  the  drama  and  its  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  his 
favorite  subjects  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  pet  object  of  Mr.  Archer’s 

•  *  About  the  Theatre.  By  William  Archer. 


aversion  is  Mr.  Irving.  Our  young  man 
began  his  career  by  an  attack  on  that 
gentleman,  consisting  chiefly  of  “  Bank- 
holiday’’  personalities.  He  qualified 
this  attack  a  little  later  on  by  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  “  Mr.  Irving  as  Actor  and  Man¬ 
ager,”  while  his  friend  and  quondam 
collator ateufy  Mr.  Low,  laid  at  the  popu¬ 
lar  idol’s  feet  the  dedication  of  a  volu¬ 
minous  work  on  the  drama.  Still,  Mr. 
Archer  has  nothing  but  scorn,  open  or 
disguised,  for  Mr.  Irving  as  an  actor, 
and  for  the  “  poetical’’  productions  of 
the  Lyceum.  Ranging  further  afield, 
he  inveighs  against  the  “  fanfaronade’’ 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  finds  his  best 
dramas  “  about  on  the  level  of  Italian 
Opera  while  in  Zola  and  Flaubert  he 
discovers  the  kind  of  beauty  which  en¬ 
ables  him  to  exclaim,  “  This  is  true  ! 
this  is  real  !’’  The  public,  it  seems  to 
Mr.  Archer,  “  is  beginning  to  demand 
more  and  more  imperatively  that  the 
dramatist  shall  be,  not  indeed  a  moralist 
(that  may  come  later  on),  but  an  observ¬ 
er,  and  shall  give  us  in  his  work,  not  a 
judgment  or  an  ideal,  but  a  painting 
and  on  this  score,  and  on  the  score  that 
he  finds  indications  among  dramatists  of 
increased  observation,  he  thinks  that  the 
drama  is  “  advancing.’’ 

Mr.  Archer,  in  fact,  is  nothing  if  not 
“  critical  f”  that  is  to  say,  his  cheap 
literary  suit  is  worn  by  him  as  armor 
against  all  the  shafts  of  imagination. 
He  pines  for  a  drama  where  there  shall 
be  no  “  ideals,”  and  which  shall  be  an 
absolute  and  accurate  “  transcription  of 
life,*’  and  he  sees  hope  for  it,  finds  hints 
of  it,  when  he  contemplates  such  splen¬ 
did  experiments  as  Mr.  Pinero’s  “  Lords 
and  Commons,”  Mr.  Grundy’s  “  Snow¬ 
ball,’’  and  the  “  Great  Pink  Pearl.” 
Poetical  and  imaginative  plays  he  finds, 
on  the  whole,  dull  and  uninteresting  ; 
not  neatly  “  knowing”  enough,  or  se¬ 
vere  enough,  for  this  generation  ;  and 
in  his  gloomy  expectation  of  the  hour 
when  the  dramatist  shall  be  a  ”  moral¬ 
ist”  (which  is  “to  come,”  mirabile 
dictu .’)  he  turns  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  which  he  is  capable  to  the  latest  dram¬ 
atist  of  Scandinavia — to  Ibsen,  who  is 
“  stumping”  the  North  of  Europe  in 
the  interests  of  sa  called  Scientific  Real¬ 
ism. 

Shrewd,  clever,  fearless,  individual  if 
not  original,  Ibsen  has  produced  certain 
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pamphlets  which  he  calls  plays,  and  in 
each  one  of  which  he  advances  one  of 
those  dreary  ethical  propositions  which 
the  woild  is  now  receiving  ad  nauseam. 
A  quite  loathsome  piece  of  morbid  pa¬ 
thology  called  “  Gengangere”  is  con¬ 
sidered  his  masterpiece.  It  is  a  story 
of  heredity,  showing  with  what  has  been 
called  “relentless  fidelity’’  how  the  sins 
of  the  parents  are  visited  on  the  chil¬ 
dren — a  thesis  chiefly  illustrated  by  two 
characters,  a  miserable  and  depraved 
young  man  who  inherits  insanity  from  a 
dissipated  father,  and  a  petkish  young 
woman  who  takes  her  foibles  from  a 
mother  who  “  went  wrong.’’  As  a  real¬ 
istic  experiment  this  play  is  not  unin¬ 
teresting  ;  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  on  the 
intellectual  level  of  De  Goncourt ;  for 
it  means  nothing  and  is  nothing,  except 
a  disagreeable  reminder  of  facts  with 
which  every  thinking  man  is  familiar. 
.A  poet  might  have  taken  the  subject, 
and  stirred  us  by  it.  A  dramatist  would 
have  made  it  live  and  move.  Ibsen, 
after  disgusting  and  horrifying  us  be¬ 
yond  measure,  leaves  the  subject  exact¬ 
ly  where  he  found  it — in  the  region  of 
dreary  and  dirty  commonplace.  And 
as  this  arid  writer  deals  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  heredity,  so  does  he  deal  with 
sociology,  with  morality,  with  religion, 
placing  a  smudgy  finger  on  the  black 
marks  which  disfigure  the  map  of  life, 
but  seldom  or  never  assisting  us  with 
any  flash  of  poetic  vision.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  literature,  his  audacity  in  at¬ 
tracting  the  modern  young  man  has  in¬ 
fected  a  far  nobler  writer  of  his  own 
nationality,  the  Bjornson  who  imagined 
what  is  perhaps  the  divinest  love-epi¬ 
sode  in  any  language,  that  of  Audhild 
in  “Sigurd  Slembe.’*  Of  late  years 
Bjornson  has  been  drifting  toward  the 
shifting  sands  of  realism,  attracted 
thither  by  the  false  lights  set  by  Ibsen 
et  hoc  genus  omne.  But  not  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  not  in  the  way  of  cheap  science 
and  hideous  human  pathology,  lies  the 
freedom  of  art  or  the  salvation  of  litera¬ 
ture.  When  the  prose  of  truth  has  been 
said,  its  poetry  remains  to  be  told  ;  and 
when  the  great  writer  comes  to  deal 
with  such  themes  as  physical  disease 
and  moral  responsibility,  he  will  show 
us  how  impossible,  how  hopeless,  how 
heartbreaking  it  is,  to  view  these  themes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pessimist 


or  of  the  modern  young  man  as  critic. 
Fortunately,  Shakespeare  and  fresh  air 
remain,  while  the  artistic  progeny  of 
Schopenhauer  asphyxiate  themselves  in 
close  chambers  and  try  experiments  on 
the  dead  or  living  subject. 

If  Ibsen  is  a  great  or  even  a  good 
writer,  as  Mr.  Archer  and  his  friends  as¬ 
sure  us  that  he  is,  then  the  great  writers 
of  all  countries  have  been  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  hopelessly  in  the  wrong — then 
we  must  accept  M.  Zola’s  dictum  that 
the  true  method  of  literature  is  only  just 
discovered.  In  that  case,  to  be  a  great 
writer  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  stupen¬ 
dously  and  supremely  unimaginative,  and 
to  see  nothing  beyond  the  bit  of  tissue 
at  the  point  of  the  scalpel.  But 
..Uschylus  and  Sophocles.  Shakespeare 
and  Fielding.  Balzac  and  Victor  Hugo 
(to  go  no  further  for  examples)  have 
warned  us  that  literature  can  glorify 
Science  while  embracing  it.  Take  a 
work  of  any  of  those  masters,  no  matter 
how  gross  or  how  revolting  the  subject 
— choose  the  “  Agamemnon’’  or  the 
“  Antigone,’’  “  Macbeth’’  or  “  Lear,’’ 
“  Tom  Jones’’  or  “  Joseph  Andrews,’’ 
“  Pere  Goriot’’  or  the  story  of  Fantine 
— and  what  impression  remains  ?  The 
terror,  the  sadness,  the  pity,  or  (as  it 
may  be)  the  mad  absurdity  of  life,  but 
above  all,  its  divine  suggestions.  What 
holds  true  of  the  masterpieces  holds 
true  of  all  literature  which  is  sound  and 
hale  ;  such  literature  explains  by  insight 
what  is  dark  and  horrible,  redeems  by 
insight  what  is  base  and  mean,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  the  wound  of  a  moral 
sore  wide  open  to  horrify  humanity, 
heals  it  with  the  balm  of  a  subtle  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  is  because  Zola  justifies 
himself  thus  occasionally,  that  even  he, 
with  all  his  banalities,  is  worth  consid¬ 
ering. 

But  naturally,  the  young  man  in  a  slop 
literary  suit,  sunk  in  the  self-satisfaction 
of  being  completely  though  inexpensive¬ 
ly  rigged  out  and  consequently  over¬ 
powering,  resents  imagination.  Great 
is  the  truth,  he  says,  and  it  shall  pre¬ 
vail  ;  but  there  is  truth  and  truth,  and 
what  satisfies  the  needs  of  a  small  critic 
is  wormwood  to  the  soul  of  a  thinker  or 
a  poet.  A  little  culture  is  a  dangerous 
thing  ;  for  it  encourages  a  dull  young 
man  of  saturnine  proclivities  to  decry 
the  masters,  to  extol  the  dullards,  and 
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to  pose  as  a  superior  person.  Writers 
like  Mr.  Archer  assert  that  literature 
may  go  wrong  through  too  much  senti¬ 
ment,  too  much  imagination,  and  that 
realism  has  been  sent  to  put  it  right. 
Yet  the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  all 
great  literature  is  that,  while  realism  is 
the  device  of  blind  men  and  feeble  in¬ 
tellects,  poetry,  not  pessimism  and  cyni¬ 
cism,  is  the  living  truth. 

It  would  be  vain  to  follow  our  present 
young  man  through  all  the  perversions 
caused  by  a  hasty  literary  equipment  and 
a  morbid  intellectual  appetite.  As  the 
absinthe  -  drinker,  rapidly  losing  the 
sense  of  taste,  hnds  that  only  acrid 
wormwood  will  suit  his  palate,  so  Mr. 
Archer  takes  his  Ibsen  with  a  relish, 
and  even  thanks  the  gods  for  Mr.  W. 
S.  Gilbert.  While  he  has  not  one  good 
word  for  a  Titan  like  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
he  waxes  almost  eloquent  when  his 
theme  is  a  small  cynic  or  a  huge  dul¬ 
lard.  Great  sentiments,  great  motives, 
great  emotions,  great  conceptions,  great 
language,  alike  repel  him.  By  tempera¬ 
ment  and  by  education,  he  is,  like  his 
superiors  with  whom  1  have  placed  him 
in  juxtaposition,  wholly  unimaginative 
and  unsympathetic — a  dreary  young 
man,  without  one  solitary  redeeming 
literary  vice,  if  we  except  bad  English. 

One  word,  before  1  proceed,  on  a 
point  suggested  by  the  growth  in  art  of 
that  diabolic  love  of  the  Horrible  which 
is  to  be  found  among  the  class  of  real¬ 
ists  so  much  admired  by  Mr.  Archer  and 
his  friends.  To  those  who  imagine,  as 
I  do,  that  the  world  has  been  growing 
too  cruel  and  cynical  to  exist  in  any  sort 
or  moral  comfort,  there  is  more  than 
mere  social  significance  in  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  such  hideous  catastrophes  as 
Whitechapel  murders  and  other  epi¬ 
demics  of  murder  and  mutilation  ;  for 
they  show  at  least  that  our  social  philos¬ 
ophy  of  nescience  has  reached  a  cata¬ 
clysm,  and  that  the  world,  in  its  de¬ 
spair,  may  be  driven  back  at  last  to 
some  saner  and  diviner  creed.  The 
lurid  and  ever  -  vanishing  apparition 
known  in  the  newspapers  as  "  Jack  the 
Ripper”  is  to  our  lower  social  life  what 
Schopenhauer  is  to  philosophy,  what 
Zola  and  his  tribe  are  to  literature,  and 
what  Van  Beers  is  to  art  :  the  diabolic 
adumbration  of  a  disease  which  is  slow¬ 
ly  but  surely  destroying  moral  senti¬ 


ment,  and  threatening  to  corrupt  human 
nature  altogether.  ”  Jack  the  Ripper,” 
indeed,  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
everywhere  nowadays,  and  it  behoves 
us,  therefore,  to  study  him  carefully. 
To  begin  with,  he  is  an  instructed,  not 
a  merely  ignorant,  person.  He  is  ac¬ 
quainted  witn  at  least  the  superficialities 
of  science.  His  contempt  for  human 
nature,  his  delight  in  the  abominable, 
his  calm  and  calculating  though  savage 
cruelty,  his  selection  of  his  victims  from 
among  the  socially  helpless  and  morally 
corrupt,  his  devilish  ingenuity,  his  su¬ 
pernatural  pitilessness,  are  all  indica¬ 
tions  by  which  we  may  know  him  as 
typical,  whether  in  literature  or  in  the 
slums,  in  art  or  among  the  lanes  of 
Whitechapel.  Most  characteristic  of 
all  is  his  irrevertnee  for  the  human  form 
divine,  and  his  cynical  contempt  for  the 
weaker  sex.  As  the  unknown  murderer 
of  the  East  End,  he  desecrates  and 
mutilates  his  poor  street- walking  vic¬ 
tims.  As  Zola  or  De  Goncourt,  he 
seizes  a  living  woman,  and  vivisects  her 
nerve  by  neive,  for  our  instruction  or 
our  amusement.  To  him  and  to  his 
class  there  are  no  sanctities,  physical  or 
moral  or  social  ;  no  mysteries,  human 
or  superhuman.  He  believes  that  life 
is  cankered  through  and  through.  And 
as  he  is,  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  so 
is  the  typical,  the  average,  pessimist  of 
the  present  moment  Everywhere  in 
society  we  are  confronted  with  the  in¬ 
structed  person  for  whom  there  are  no 
gods,  no  holy  of  holies,  no  purity,  and 
above  all,  no  feminine  ideals.  Contem¬ 
poraneous  with  modern  pessimism  has 
arisen  the  cruel  disdain  of  Woman,  the 
disbelief  in  that  divine  Ewigweihliche, 
or  Eternal  Feminine,  which  of  old  cre¬ 
ated  heroes,  lovers,  and  believers  ;  and 
this  disdain  and  unbelief,  this  ctutl  and 
brutal  scorn,  descends  with  the  violence 
of  horror  on  the  unfortunate  and  the 
feeble,  on  the  class  called  ’‘fallen,” 
which  in  nobler  times  supplied  to  hu¬ 
manity,  to  literature,  and  to  art.  the 
piteous  type  of  the  Magdalen.  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  revolution  in  human  senti¬ 
ment  which  has  taken  place  even  within 
the  generation,  contrast  poor  Mimi  once 
more  with  even  Madame  Bovary  !  With 
the  decay  of  masculine  faith  and  chivalry, 
with  the  belief  that  women  are  essen¬ 
tially  corrupt  and  ht  subjects  for  mere 
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vivisection,  has  come  a  corresp)onding 
decline  in  the  feminine  character  itself ; 
for  just  as  pure  and  beautiful  women 
made  men  chivalrous  and  noble,  so  did 
the  chivalry  and  nobility  of  men  keep 
women  safe,  in  the  prerogative  of  their 
beauty  and  their  purity. 

For  myself,  who  write  as  a  pure  opti¬ 
mist  and  sentimentalist,  and  still  pre¬ 
serve  the  illusions  of  my  foolish  youth, 

I  see  in  the  change  around  me  only  a 
lurid  and  hideous  nightmare.  It  cannot 
be  real,  it  cannot  be  the  living  waking 
truth,  for  if  so,  life  is  a  lazar-house  and 
a  slaughter-house,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  but  despair  and  death.  I  know 
(am  I  not  told  so  on  every  hand  ?)  that 
this  is  mere  “  sentiment.”  I  know  that 
to  believe  in  the  Magdalen  is  almost  as 
retrograde  as  to  believe  in  the  Christ. 

I  am  referred,  for  my  guidance,  to  a 
whole  literature  dealing  with  the  morbid 
pathology  of  the  female  character,  and 
am  left  free  to  consult  my  Thackeray  of 
tht  drawing-rooms  or  my  Zola  of  the 
sewers.  Neither  Becky  Sharp  nor 
Blanche  Amory,  however,  any  more 
than  Madame  Bovary  or  the  wife  of  the 
painter  Claude,  has  any  power  to  inter¬ 
est  me,  any  skill  to  convert  me.  My 
own  experience,  though  poor  and  un¬ 
eventful,  has  shown  me  that  womankind 
is  noi  entirely  composed  of  silken  mon¬ 
sters  and  ferocious  tigress-cats.  I  have 
with  my  own  ears  heard  the  cry  of  the 
Magdalen,  just  as  certainly  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  bird-like  laugh  of  Mimi 
and  have  stood  by  the  bedside  of  Cam¬ 
ille.  I  am  aware,  in  a  word,  that  what 
is  known  as  the  “  sentimental  ”  view  of 
evil  is  corroborated  by  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature. 
Pessimism  is  a  lie  ;  tnat  basest  of  lies, 
which  is  half  a  truth,  it  attracts  by  its 
special  pleadings,  its  triumphant  refer¬ 
ence  to  hideous  facts,  the  half-instructed 
among  human  beings.  It  is  a  creed  for 
the  semi-cultivated,  for  the  men  of  some 
knowledge  and  little  understanding,  and 
from  the  bulk  of  these  issue  our  “  Jack 
the  Rippers” — in  life,  in  literature,  in 
art,  and  in  criticism. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  ladder,  where  Mr.  George 
Moore,  the  last  young  man  on  my  list, 
is  waiting  for  me,  ready,  nay  determin¬ 
ed,  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  let  us  see 
the  modern  young  man  as  critic  exactly 
New  Sxkies. — Vol.  XLIX.,  No.  5 


as  he  is.  It  is  doubtless  a  far  cry  from 
Mr.  Henry  James  to  Mr.  Moore;  but 
though  the  one  is  a  barbarous  and  the 
other  a  superfine  young  man,  they  have 
certain  typical  qualities  in  common,  as 
we  shall  discover.  In  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  masterpiece,*  Mr.  Moore  paints 
his  own  portrait  for  a  faithless  genera¬ 
tion.  His  book  goes  straight  to  the 
mark.  Its  vanity,  its  ignorance,  its 
courage,  is  colossal.  Its  self-exposure 
amounts  to  the  sublime. 

I  for  one  am  very  glad  that,  after  all 
the  lamentable  want  of  candor  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  Harries  with  the  “  H," 
the  world  is  treated  at  last  to  a  complete 
revelation  of  the  type  which  has  dis¬ 
carded  its  “  H  ”  forever.  The  typical 
young  man  of  this  generation,  the  'Arry 
of  literature  and  the  music-halls,  has 
broken  out  in  criticism.  A  problem 
well  worth  studying  is  this  young  man 
of  boisterous  indecency,  with  his  inci¬ 
dental  acquaintance  with  the  argot  of 
Paris  and  the  studios,  and  his  general 
incapacity  for  consecutive  thought  of 
any  kind — this  young  man  who,  like 
those  others,  has  never  been  young,  and 
will  never,  we  know,  be  old  or  wise.  I 
have  read  his  b:ok  with  no  little  pleas¬ 
ure,  for  it  is,  at  any  rate,  thoroughly 
candid  and  representative.  The  high 
jinks  of  the  excursion  train  developed 
into  criticism  in  which  everybody  is 
“  bonneted,”  even  poor  Shakespeare, 
the  wild  revel  of  the  penny  steamboat, 
the  Bacchantic  romps  of  Hampstead 
Heath,  are  expressed  at  last  in  a  malo¬ 
dorous  but  honest  book.  The  Belshaz¬ 
zar's  feast  of  small  beer  and  skittles,  the 
Bohemianism  of  bad  tobacco,  the  ex¬ 
uberant  Cockney  horseplay,  all  is  here  ; 
and  to  crown  all  we  have  the  portrait  of 
the  young  man,  not  the  'Arry  of  the 
revels,  but  the  penitent  'Arry  of  next 
day,  after  the  trying  excursion  to  Graves¬ 
end  or  Hampton  Court,  exclaiming  to 
himself,  ‘‘  Oh,  I  do  feel  so  bad  !”  The 
doleful  'Arry  countenance,  the  'Arry 
coat,  the  'Arry  tie,  are  all  typical  of  the 
young  man  ,who  has  never  had  a  clean 
mind,  who  glories  in  his  uninstruction, 
yet  who  is  so  far  from  happy  !  A  no¬ 
ticeable  experience  in  his  life  has  been 
a  holiday  trip  beyond  the  Thames,  to 

*  A  Young  Man's  Confessions.  By  George 
Moore. 
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Paris.  He  has  seen  the  photographs  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  visited  the  Eden 
Theatre.  He  talks  complacently  of  his 
experiences  and  his  predilections — of 
the  great  Balzac,  of  “  his  friend  ”  Zola 
(whom  he  bonnets,  too,  quite  merrily), 
of  girls,  of  artists,  of  pictures,  of  books, 
of  a  general  ramble  and  scramble  through 
caf6s  and  bagnios,  always  ending  in  the 
same  Elysium  of  unsavory  jokes  and 
pipes  and  beer. 

This  young  man  was  never  a  child, 
never  had  any  eyes  to  see  what  ordinary 
people  see.  His  earliest  remembrance 
is  of  a  miracle — “  plover  rising  from  the 
water” — so  that  even  as  a  child  he  was 
incapable  of  observing  correctly  the  sim* 
plest  natural  phenomena.  In  later  life, 
his  reading  has  embraced,  among  other 
works,  a  book  called  “The  Rise  and' 
Fall  of  Rationalism" — doubtless  some 
prophetic  history,  which  in  his  VVegg-like 
way  he  mingles  up  with  a  certain  “  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 
If  he  has  studied  any  books,  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  fogged  as  to  what  books.  He 
knows  literature  as  he  knows  Nature, 
out  of  his  own  confused,  ill-balanced 
head.  He  hates  everything — Shake¬ 
speare.  Art,  Poetry,  Religion,  Decency 
— everything  but  pipes  and  beer.  When 
he  goes  to  the  theatre  and  sees  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  Barrett  as  Claudian,  he  beholds  “  an 
elderly  man  in  a  low-necked  dress,  pos¬ 
turing  for  the  applause  of  some  poor 
trull  in  the  gallery."  He  brands  Mr. 
Irving  scornfully  as  a  “  mummer,"  and 
describes  all  actors  and  actresses  as 
idiotic  marionettes.  His  dream  is  that 
the  tongue  of  the  music-hall  shall  be 
loosened,  and  that  we  shall  then  have  a 
new  drama,  free,  unfettered,  primitive  ; 
meanwhile  he  is  careful  to  tell  us  that 
“  Whoa,  Emma  !"  "  Charley  Dilke,” 
and  other  ballads  of  the  music-hall,  are 
of  far  deeper  artistic  value  than  any 
mote  sober  productions  of  the  modern 
stage.  For  novelists  and  poets  he  has 
as  profound  a  contempt  as  for  “  mum¬ 
mers  the  only  English  writer  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  admire  being  Mr.  Walter  Pater, 
whose  jejune  essays  he  assumes  to  have 
read  with  rapture.  For  himself,  he 
frankly  informs  us  that  he  is  immoral 
and  indecent,  and  asserts  that  those  who 
pretend  to  be  otherwise  are  simply 
"  hypocritical." 

Now,  all  this,  horrible  as  it  may  sound. 


is  better  than  “  trimming" — better,  to 
my  mind,  than  the  superfinities  of  Mr. 
James  or  the  literary  pretences  of  Mr. 
Archer.  The  young  man  really  respects 
nothing  under  the  sun,  and  is  honest 
enough  to  say  so.  His  more  ornate 
brethren  respect  and  love  quite  as  little, 
but,  unlike  him,  have  not  the  courage  of 
their  emotions.  They  accept  themselves 
dismally,  as  omniscient  spectators  of  the 
human  comedy  ;  he  accepts  himself  sav¬ 
agely,  as  a  Cockney  Bohemian  of  the 
Latin  Quarter.  But  Mr.  Moore  is  frank 
and  fearless,  while  they  are  merely  po- 
Ijte  or  saturnine.  He  goes  on  his  trip 
to  Paris,  and  thinks  he  is  “  seeing  life.’’ 
Truth,  Reality,  Naturalism,  is  his  cry, 
as  it  is  theirs  ;  but  while  they  keep  to 
the  pavement,  he  dances  in  the  mud, 
reels  along  mud-bespattered,  talks  and 
yells,  and  thinks,  C'est  magnifique,  et 
c  est  la  xne  !  There  is  no  nonsense  about 
him — he  does  not  pretend  to  be  virtuous 
or  literary — virtue  particularly  is  all 
“  gammon  everything  is  gammon, 
except  indecency,  except  horseplay,  ex¬ 
cept  the  jolly  Bank-holiday  and  all  its 
concomitant  delights.  The  superfine 
and  the  saturnine  young  men  secretly 
detest  the  proprieties  of  life  and  liter¬ 
ature.  He  utters  his  detestation,  and 
boldly  pictures  to  us  the  literary  future  ; 
'Arry  triumphant,  the  tongue  loosened, 
the  morals  and  manners  free  and  easy, 
the  old  gods  of  letters  set  up  for  cock- 
shies,  the  music-hall  turned  into  a  temple 
of  all  the  arts,  and  'Airiett,  alma  Venus 
of  Seven  Dials,  hominum  divumque  vol~ 
uptas,  at  her  apotheosis.  Well,  all  this 
is  infinitely  refreshing,  after  so  much 
disingenuous  respectability.  The  age 
of  Sham  is  over,  and  the  new  prophet 
of  straightforward  animalism  is  Mr. 
George  Moore.  We  are  at  last  return¬ 
ing  to  Nature,  vih  Rosherville  Gardens 
and  the  Alexandra  Palace.  The  young 
man  as  critic  triumphs  after  all.  He  is 
found  everywhere,  in  varied  forms ; 
with  Mr.  James,  writing  little  novels, 
studying  the  little  masters  ;  with  Messrs. 
Buurget  and  de  Maupassant,  studiously 
detrimental  and  avowedly  olfactory  ; 
with  Mr.  Archer,  grimly  intolerant  of 
imagination  ;  at  the  Universities,  lec¬ 
turing  on  Art  for  Art ;  on  the  news¬ 
papers,  giving  up  religion  and  morality 
as  a  bad  job  ;  to  be  known  everywhere 
by  his  leading  characteristics,  a  tempera- 
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ment  which  forbids  enthusiasm,  and  a 
character  which  is  heterodox,  not  mere* 
ly  by  constitution,  but  out  of  predeter¬ 
mination  to  be  "  knowin^t but  this 
honest  young  man  of  “  A  Young  Man’s 
Confessions”  is  the  spokesman  of  all 
the  rest.  He,  at  all  events,  is  not  dis¬ 
ingenuous.  He,  at  all  events,  has  shown 
his  class  as  it  is,  in  all  the  nudity  of  its 
cynicism,  in  all  the  plenary  audacity  of 
its  unbelief.  We  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  very  angry  with  him  after  all. 

So  far  as  the  Young  Man  as  (^litic  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  more  to  be 
said.  It  is  with  him,  under  the  various 
forms  which  I  have  described,  and 
under  others  with  which  my  readers  are 
doubtless  familiar,  that  the  men  of 
thought,  the  men  of  another  and  I  think 
a  nobler  temperament,  have  to  reckon. 
It  is  he  who  will  criticise  us  or  ignore 


us,  praise  us  or  abuse  us  ;  from  him  the 
rising  generation  will  learn,  at  least  for 
a  little  while,  how  to  estimate  us.  He 
it  is  who  is  talking  imbecilities  about 
Art  pour  Art  in  a  thousand  magazines 
and  newspapers.  He  it  is  who  is  Ailing 
the  free  air  of  literature  with  the  chatter 
of  the  salon  and  the  arf'ot  of  the  studio. 
He  is  fundamentally  and  constitution¬ 
ally  cynical  and  destructive,  as  opposed 
to  those  individuals  who,  be  they  small 
or  great,  are  fundamentally  and  con¬ 
stitutionally  sympathetic  and  creative. 
Fortunately  for  Art,  for  letters,  he  is 
fast  becoming  a  public  bore,  a  crying 
scandal.  But  for  this  fact,  which  may 
ensure  his  summary  extinction  and  self- 
effacement,  this  woful  young  man  might 
succeed  in  destroying  creative  literature 
altogether.  —  Universal  Revmo. 
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.A  Rkply  to  Professor  Huxley. 


I 

I  BY  REV.  DR.  WAGE,  PRINCIPAL  OF  KINC’s  COLLEGE. 

I 


It  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  com¬ 
plain  of  Professor  Huxley’s  delay  in  re¬ 
plying  to  the  Paper  on  ”  Agnosticism” 
which  I  read  Ave  months  ago,  when,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  an  old  friend,  I 
reluctantly  consented  to  address  the 
Church  Congress  at  Manchester.  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  doing  it  the  honor  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  a  wider  circle 
than  that  to  which  it  was  directly  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  and  I  fear  that,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  the  occasion  of  univer¬ 
sal  regret,  he  may  not  have  been  equal 
to  literary  effort.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  that 
a  writer  is  at  a  great  advantage  in  attack¬ 
ing  a  fugitive  essay  a  quarter  of  a  year 
after  it  was  made  public.  Such  a  lapse 
of  time  ought,  indeed,  to  enable  him  to 
apprehend  distinctly  the  argument  with 
which  he  is  dealing  ;  and  it  might,  at 
least,  secure  him  from  any  such  inaccu¬ 
racy  in  quotation  as  greater  haste  might 
excuse.  But  if  either  his  idiosyncrasy, 
or  his  sense  of  assured  superiority, 
should  lead  him  to  pay  no  real  attention  to 
the  argument  he  is  attacking,  or  should 
betray  him  into  material  misquotation. 


he  may  at  least  be  sure  that  scarcely 
any  of  his  readers  will  care  to  refer  to 
the  original  paper,  or  will  have  the  op)- 
portunity  of  doing  so.  I  can  scarcely 
hope  that  Professor  Huxley’s  obliging 
reference  to  the  Official  Report  of  the 
Church  Congress  will  induce  many  of 
those  who  are  inAuenced  by  his  answer 
to  my  Paper  to  purchase  that  interesting 
volume,  though  they  would  be  well  re¬ 
paid  bv  some  of  its  other  contents  ;  and 
I  can  hardly  rely  on  their  spending  even 
twopence  upon  the  reprint  of  the  Paper, 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  I  have  therefore 
felt  obliged  to  ask  the  editor  of  this  Re¬ 
view  to  be  kind  enough  to  admit  to  his 
pages  a  brief  restatement  of  the  position 
which  Professor  Huxley  has  assailed, 
with  such  notice  of  his  arguments  as  is 
practicable  within  the  comparatively 
brief  space  which  can  be  afforded  me. 
I  could  not,  indeed,  amid  the  pressing 
claims  of  a  College  like  this  in  term 
time,  besides  the  chairmanship  of  a  Hos¬ 
pital,  a  Preachership,  and  other  duties, 
attempt  any  reply  which  would  deal  as 
thoroughly  as  could  be  wished  with  an 
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aiticle  of  so  much  skill  and  finish.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  ray  cause  and 
to  myself  to  remove  at  once  the  unsci¬ 
entific  and  prejudiced  representation  of 
the  case  which  Professor  Huxley  has  put 
forward  ;  and  fortunately  there  will  be 
need  of  no  elaborate  argument  for  this 
purpose.  There  is  no  occasion  to  go 
beyond  Professor  Huxley’s  own  Aiticle 
and  the  language  of  my  Paper  to  ex¬ 
hibit  his  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
point  in  dispute  ;  while  I  am  much  more 
than  content  to  rely  for  the  invalidation 
of  his  own  contentions  upon  the  au¬ 
thorities  he  himself  quotes. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  with  which 
Professor  Huxley  finds  fault  ?  He  is 
good  enough  to  say  that  what  he  calls 
my  “  description”  of  an  Agnostic  may 
for  the  present  pass,  so  that  we  are  s(y 
far,  at  starting,  on  common  ground. 
The  actual  description  of  an  .Agnostic, 
which  is  given  in  my  paper,  is  indeed 
distinct  from  the  words  he  quotes,  and 
is  taken  from  an  authoritative  source. 
But  what  I  have  said  is  that,  as  an  es¬ 
cape  from  such  an  article  of  Christian 
belief  as  that  We  have  a  Father  in 
Heaven,  or  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  and  will  here¬ 
after  return  to  judge  the  world,  an  Ag¬ 
nostic  urges  that  “  he  has  no  means  of 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  unseen 
world  or  of  the  future  and  I  maintain 
that  this  plea  is  irrelevant.  Christians 
do  not  presume  to  say  that  they  have  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  such  articles  of 
their  creed.  They  say  that  they  believe 
them,  and  they  believe  them  mainly  on 
the  assurances  of  Jesus  Christ.  Conse¬ 
quently  their  characteristic  difference 
from  an  Agnostic  consists  in  the  fact 
that  they  believe  those  assurances,  and 
that  he  does  not.  Proftssor  Huxley’s 
observation,  “  are  there  then  any  Chris¬ 
tians  who  say  that  they  know  nothing 
about  the  unseen  world  and  the  future  ? 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  but  1  am 
ready  to  accept  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
professed  theologian,”  is  either  a  quib¬ 
ble,  or  one  of  many  indications  that  he 
does  not  recognize  the  point  at  issue.  I 
am  speaking,  as  the  sentence  shows,  of 
scientific  knowledge — knowledge  which 
can  be  obtained  by  our  own  reason  and 
observation  alone — and  no  one  with 
Professor  Huxley’s  learning  is  justified 
in  being  ignorant  that  it  is  not  upon  such 


knowledge,  but  upon  supernatural  rev¬ 
elation,  that  Christian  belief  rests.  How¬ 
ever,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  my  view  of 
*'  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  that  the 
Agnostic  *  does  not  believe  the  authot- 
ity  '  on  which  *  these  things  ’  are  stated, 
which  authority  is  Jesus  Christ.  He  is 
simply  an  old  fashioned  *  infidel  ’  who 
is  afraid  to  own  to  his  right  name.” 
The  argument  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  motive,  whether  it  is  being  afraid  or 
not.  It  only  concerns  the  fact  that  that 
by  which  he  is  distinctively  separated 
from  the  Christian  is  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  assurances  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Professor  Huxley  thinks  there  is  “an 
attractive  simplicity  about  this  solution 
of  the  problem” — he  means,  of  course, 
this  statement  of  the  case — ”  and  it  has 
that  advantage  of  being  somewhat  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  persons  attacked,  which  is  so 
dear  to  the  less  refined  sort  of  controver¬ 
sialist.”  I  think  Professor  Huxley  must 
have  forgotten  himself  and  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  in  this  observation.  There  can  be 
no  question,  of  course,  of  his  belonging 
himself  to  the  more  refined  sort  of  con¬ 
troversialists  ;  but  he  has  a  characteris¬ 
tic  fancy  for  solutions  of  problems,  or 
statements  of  cases,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  being  somewhat  offensive 
to  the  persons  attacked.”  Without  tak¬ 
ing  this  particular  phrase  into  account, 
it  certainly  has  ”  the  advantage  of  being 
offensive  to  the  persons  attacked  ”  that 
Professor  Huxley  should  speak  in  this 
article  of  ”  the  pestilent  doctrine  on 
which  all  the  churches  have  insisted, 
that  honest  disbelief  ’  ’—the  word  ”  hon¬ 
est”  is  not  a  misquotation — ”  honest 
disbelief  in  their  more  or  less  astonish¬ 
ing  creeds  is  a  moral  offence,  indeed  a 
sin  ^of  the  deepest  dye,  deserving- and 
involving  the  same  future  retribution  as 
murder  or  robbery;”  or  that  he  should 
say,  ”  Trip  in  morals  or  in  doctrine 
(especially  in  doctrine),  without  due  re¬ 
pentance  or  retractation,  or  fail  to  get 
properly  baptized  before  you  die,  and  a 
pUbiscite  of  the  Christians  of  Europe,  if 
they  were  true  to  their  creeds,  would 
affirm  your  everlasting  damnation  by  an 
immense  majority.”  We  have  fortu¬ 
nately  nothing  to  do  in  this  argument 
with  pUbiscites  ;  and  as  statements  of  au¬ 
thoritative  Christian  teaching,  the  least 
that  can  be  said  of  these  allegations  is 
that  they  are  offensive  exaggerations. 
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It  had  “  the  advantage”  again,  of  being 
“offensive  to  the  persons  attacked," 
when  Professor  Huxley,  in  an  article  in 
this  Review  on  “  Science  and  the  Bish* 
ops,"  in  November,  1887,  said  that 
“  Scientific  ethics  can  and  does  declare 
that  the  profession  of  belief  “  in  such 
narratives  as  that  of  the  devils  entering 
a  herd  of  swine,  or  of  the  figMiee  that 
was  blasted  for  bearing  no  figs,  upon  the 
evidence  on  which  multitudes  of  Chris¬ 
tians  believe  it,  “  is  immoral and  the 
observation  which  followed,  that  “  the¬ 
ological  apologists  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that,  in  the  matter  of  intel¬ 
lectual  veracity,  science  is  already  a  long 
way  ahead  of  the  churches,”  has  the 
same  ”  advantage.”  I  repeat  that  I 
cannot  but  treat  Professor  Huxley  as  an 
example  of  the  more  refined  sort  of  con¬ 
troversialist  ;  it  must  be  supposed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  when  he  speaks  of  observations 
or  insinuations  which  are  somewhat  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  ”  persons  attacked  ”  being 
dear  to  the  other  sort  of  controversial¬ 
ists,  he  is  unconscious  of  his  own  meth¬ 
ods  of  controversy — or,  shall  I  say,  his 
own  temptations  ? 

But  I  desire  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
any  rivalry  with  Professor  Huxley  in 
these  refinements — more  or  less — of  con¬ 
troversy  ;  and  am,  in  fact,  forced  by 
pressure  both  of  space  and  of  time  to 
keep  as  rigidly  as  possible  to  the  points 
directly  at  issue.  He  proceeds  to  re¬ 
state  the  case  as  follows  : — “  The  Ag¬ 
nostic  says,  '  I  cannot  find  ^ood  evi¬ 
dence  that  so  and  so  is  true.^  *  Ah,' 
says  his  adversary,  seizing  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  ‘  then  you  declare  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  untruthful,  for  he  said  so  and 
so' — a  very  telling  method  of  rousing 
prejudice.”  Now  that  superior  scien¬ 
tific  veracity  to  which,  as  we  have  seen. 
Professor  Huxley  lays  claim,  should 
have  prevented  him  putting  such  vulgar 
words  into  my  mouth.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  my  paper  to  charge  Agnostics 
with  declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
“  untruthful.’  I  believe  it  impossible 
in  these  days  for  any  man  who  claims 
attention — I  might  say,  for  any  man — to 
declare  our  Lord  untruthful.  What  I 
said,  and  what  1  repeat,  is  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  Agnostic  involves  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Jesus  Christ  was  under  an  ”  il¬ 
lusion"  in  respect  to  the  deepest  beliefs 
of  His  life  and  teaching.  The  words  of 


my  paper  are  :  “  An  Agnosticism  which 
knows  nothing  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
God  must  not  only  refuse  belief  to  our 
Lord’s  most  undoubted  teaching,  but 
must  deny  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
convictions  in  which  He  lived  and  died.’’ 
The  point  is  this — that  there  can,  at 
least,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Jesus 
Christ  lived,  and  taught,  and  died,  in 
the  belief  of  certain  great  principles  re¬ 
specting  the  existence  of  God,  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  and  His  own  relation  to  us, 
which  an  Agnostic  says  are  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  human  knowledge  ;  and 
of  course  an  Agnostic  regards  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  man.  If  so,  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  mistaken, 
since  the  notion  of  His  being  untruthful 
is  a  supposition  which  I  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  being  suggested.  The  question  I 
have  put  is  not,  as  Professor  Huxley 
represents,  what  is  the  most  unpleasant 
alternative  to  belief  in  the  primary  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  what  is  the 
least  unpleasant  ;  and  all  1  have  main¬ 
tained  is  that  the  least  unpleasant  alter¬ 
native  necessarily  involved  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  under  an  illusion  in  His  most 
vital  convictions. 

I  content  myself  with  thus  rectifying 
the  state  of  the  case,  without  making  the 
comments  which  I  think  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  such  a  crude  misrepresentation 
of  my  argument.  But  Professor  Huxley 
goes  on  to  observe  that  “  the  value  of 
the  evidence  as  to  what  Jesus  may  have 
said  and  done,  and  as  to  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  and  scope  of  his  authority,  is  just 
that  which  the  Agnostic  finds  it  most 
difficult  to  determine.”  Undoubtedly, 
that  is  a  primary  question  ;  but  who 
would  suppose  from  Professor  Huxley’s 
statement  of  the  case  that  the  argument 
of  the  paper  he  is  attacking  proceeded 
to  deal  with  this  very  point,  and  that  he 
has  totally  ignored  the  chief  considera¬ 
tion  it  alleged  ?  Almost  immediately 
after  the  words  Professor  Huxley  has 
quoted,  the  following  passage  occurs, 
which  I  must  needs  transfer  to  these 
pages,  as  containing  the  central  point  of 
the  argument.  ”  It  may  be  asked  how 
far  we  can  rely  on  the  accounts  we  pos¬ 
sess  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Now  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
general  argument  before  us  to  enter  on 
those  questions  respecting  the  authentic¬ 
ity  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  which 
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ought  to  be  regarded  as  settled  by  M. 
Renan’s  piactical  surrender  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  case.  Apart  from  all  disputed 
points  of  criticism,  no  one  practically 
doubts  that  our  Lord  lived,  and  that  He 
died  on  the  Cross,  in  the  most  intense  sense 
of  filial  relation  to  His  Father  in  Heaven, 
and  that  He  bore  testimony  to  that  Father  s 
providence,  love,  and  grace  toward  man¬ 
kind.  The  Lord"  s  Prayer  afords  suffi¬ 
cient  a’idence  upon  these  points.  If  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  alone  be  added,  the 
whole  unseen  world,  of  which  the  Agnos¬ 
tic  refuses  to  know  anything,  stands  un¬ 
veiled  before  us.  There  you  see  revealed 
the  Divine  Father  and  Creator  of  all 
things,  in  personal  relation  to  His  crea¬ 
tures,  hearing  their  prayers,  witnessing 
their  cutions,  caring  for  them  and  reward¬ 
ing  them.  There  you  hear  of  a  future, 
judgment  administered  by  Christ  Himself, 
and  of  a  Heaven  to  be  hereafter  revealed, 
in  which  those  who  live  as  the  children  of 
that  Father,  and  who  suffer  in  the  cause 
and  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Himself,  will 
be  abundantly  rewarded.  If  Jesus  Christ 
preached  that  Sermon,  made  those  prom¬ 
ises,  and  taught  that  prayer,  then  any  one 
who  says  that  we  know  nothing  of  God,  or 
of  a  future  life,  or  of  an  unseen  world, 
says  that  he  does  not  believe  Jesus  Christ.  ” 
Professor  Huxley  has  not  one  woid 
to  say  upon  this  argument,  though  the 
whole  case  is  involved  in  it.  Let  us  take 
as  an  example  the  illustration  he  proceeds 
to  give.  “  If,”  he  says,  “  I  venture  to 
doubt  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave 
the  command,  ‘  U p,  Guards,  and  at  ’em  !  ’ 
at  Waterloo,  I  do  not  think  that  even 
Dr.  Wace  would  accuse  me  of  disbeliev¬ 
ing  the  Duke.”  Certainly  not.  But  if 
Professor  Huxley  were  to  maintain  that 
the  pursuit  of  glory  was  the  true  motive 
of  the  soldier,  and  that  it  was  an  illusion 
to  suppose  that  simple  devotion  to  duty 
could  be  the  supreme  guide  of  military 
life,  I  should  certainly  charge  him  with 
contradicting  the  Duke’s  teaching  and 
disregarding  his  authority  and  example. 
A  hundred  stories  like  that  of  "  Up, 
Guards,  and  at ’em  !”  might  be  doubted, 
or  positively  disproved,  and  it  would 
still  remain  a  fact  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
essentially  characterized  by  the  sternest 
and  most  devoted  sense  of  duty,  and 
that  he  had  inculcated  duty  as  the  very 
watchword  of  a  soldier  ;  and  even  Pro¬ 


fessor  Huxley  would  not  suggest  that 
Lord  Tennyson’s  ode,  which  has  em¬ 
bodied  this  characteristic  in  immortal* 
verse,  was  an  unfounded  poetical  ro¬ 
mance. 

•The  main  question  at  issue,  in  a  word, 
is  one  which  Professor  Huxley  has 
chosen  to  leave  entirely  on  one  side — 
whether,  namely,  allowing  for  the  ut¬ 
most  uncertainty  on  other  points  of  the 
criticism  to  which  he  appeals,  there  is 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
afford  a  true  account  of  our  Lord’s  es¬ 
sential  belief  and  cardinal  teaching.  If 
they  do — then  1  am  not  now  contending 
that  they  involve  the  whole  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Creed  ;  I  am  not  arguing,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  would  represent,  that  he 
ought  for  that  reason  alone  to  be  a 
Christian — I  simply  represent  that,  as 
an  Agnostic,  he  must  regard  those  be¬ 
liefs  and  that  teaching  as  mistaken — the 
result  of  an  illusion,  to  say  the  least.  I 
am  not  going,  therefore,  to  follow  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  example,  and  go  down 
a  steep  place  with  the  Gadarene  swine 
into  a  sea  of  uncertainties  and  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  stake  the  whole  case  of  Chris¬ 
tian  belief  as  against  Agnosticism  upon 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  mysterious 
narratives  in  the  New  Testament.  I 
will  state  my  position  on  that  question 
presently.  But  1  am  first  and  chiefly 
concerned  to  point  out  that  Professor 
Huxley  has  skilfully  evaded  the  very 
point  and  edge  of  the  argument  he  had 
to  meet.  Let  him  raise  what  difficulties 
he  pleases,  with  the  help  of  his  favorite 
critics,  about  the  Gadarene  swine,  or 
even  about  all  the  stories  of  demoniacs. 
He  will  find  that  his  critics — and  even 
critics  more  rationalistic  than  they — fail 
him  when  it  comes  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and,  I 
will  add,  the  story  of  the  Passion.  He 
will  find,  or  rather  he  must  have  found, 
that  the  very  critics  he  relies  upon  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  allowing  for  va¬ 
riations  in  form  and  order,  the  substance 
of  our  Lord’s  essential  teaching  is  pre¬ 
served.  On  a  point  which,  until  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  shows  cause  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  can  hardly  want  argument,  the 
judgment  of  the  most  recent  of  his  wit¬ 
nesses  may  suffice — Professor  Reuss  of 
Stiasburg.  In  Professor  Huxley’s  arti- 
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cle  on  the  “  Evolution  of  Theology’'  in 
the  number  of  this  Review  for  Match 
1886,  he  says  :  “  As  Reuss  appears  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  most  leained,  acute, 
and  fair-minded  of  those  whose  works  I 
have  studied,  I  have  made  most  use  of 
the  commentary  and  dissertations  in  his 
splendid  French  edition  of  the  Bible." 
What  then  is  the  opinion  of  the  critic  for 
whom  Professor  Huxley  has  this  regard  ? 
In  the  volume  of  his  work  which  treats 
of  the  first  three  Gospels.  Reuss  says  at 
p.  191-2  :  "  If  anywhere  the  tradition 
which  has  preserved  to  us  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  life  of  Jesus  upon  earth 
carries  with  it  certainty  and  the  evidence 
of  its  fidelity,  it  is  here  and  again  : 
"  In  short,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  redactor,  in  thus  concentrating 
the  substance  of  the  moral  teaching  of 
the  Lord,  has  tendered  a  teal  service  to 
the  religious  study  of  this  portion  of  the 
tradition,  and  the  reserves  which  histori¬ 
cal  criticism  has  a  tight  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  form  will  in  no  way  di¬ 
minish  this  advantage."  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  Professor  Reuss  thinks,  as 
many  good  critics  have  thought,  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  combines  various 
distinct  utterances  of  our  Lord,  but  he 
none  the  less  recognizes  that  it  embodies 
an  unquestionable  account  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  Lord’s  teaching. 

But  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  argue 
either  this  particular  point,  or  the  main 
conclusion  which  I  have  founded  on  it. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  whatever,  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  man,  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  beliefs  respecting  God  which 
an  Agnostic  alleges  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  ?  We  know  something  at  all 
events  of  what  His  disciples  taught ;  we 
have  authentic  original  documents,  un¬ 
questioned  by  any  of  Professor  Huxley’s 
authorities,  as  to  what  St.  Paul  taught 
and  believed,  and  of  what  he  taught  and 
believed  respecting  his  Master’s  teach¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  central  point  of  this  teach¬ 
ing  is  a  direct  assertion  of  knowledge 
and  revelation  as  against  the  very  Ag¬ 
nosticism  from  which  Professor  Huxley 
manufactured  that  designation.  “  As  I 
passed  by,’’  said  St.  Paul  at  Athens, 
*’  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription  : 
‘  To  the  unknown  God,’  Whom  there¬ 
fore  ye  ignorantly — or  in  Agnosticism  ■- 
worship.  Him  declare  I  unto  you.”  An 
Agnostic  withholds  his  assent  from  this 


primary  article  of  the  Christian  creed  ; 
and  though  Professor  Huxley,  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  information  he  alleges  re¬ 
specting  early  Christian  teaching,  knows 
enough  on  the  subject  to  have  a  firm  be¬ 
lief  "  that  the  Nazarenes,  say  of  the  year 
40,"  headed  by  James,  would  have 
stoned  any  one  who  propounded  the 
Nicene  creed  to  them,  he  will  hardly 
contend  that  they  denied  that  article, 
or  doubted  that  Jesus  Christ  believed  it. 
Let  us  again  listen  to  the  authority  to 
whom  Professor  Huxley  himself  refers. 
Rtuss  sa;s  at  page  4  of  the  work  already 
quoted  :  - 

Historical  literatuffe  in  the  primitive  Church 
attaches  itseif  in  the  most  immediate  manner 
to  the  reminiscences  collected  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  friends,  directly  after  their  separation 
from  their  Master.  The  need  of  such  a  return 
to  the  past  arose  naturally  from  the  profound 
impression  which  had  been  made  upon  them 
by  the  teaching,  and  still  more  by  the  indi* 
viduality  itself  of  Jesus,  and  on  which  both 
their  hopes  for  the  future  and  their  convictions 
were  founded.  .  .  .  It  is  in  these  facts,  in  this 
continuity  of  a  tradition  which  could  not  but 
go  back  to  the  very  morrow  of  the  tragic  scene 
of  Golgotha  that  we  have  a  strong  guarantee 
for  its  authenticity.  .  .  .  We  have  direct  his¬ 
torical  proof  that  the  thread  of  tradition  was 
not  interrupted.  Not  only  does  one  of  our 
Evangelists  furnish  this  proof  in  formal  terms 
(Luke  i.  2) ;  but  in  many  other  places  besides 
we  perceive  the  idea,  or  the  point  of  view,  that 
all  which  the  Apostles  know,  think,  and  teach, 
is  at  bottom  and  essentially  a  reminiscence— a 
reflection  of  what  they  have  seen  and  learned 
at  another  time,  a  reproduction  of  lessons  and 
impressions  received. 

Now  let  it  be  allowed  for  argument’s 
sake  that  the  belief  and  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  aie  distinct  from  those  of  sub¬ 
sequent  Christianity,  yet  it  is  surely  a 
mere  paradox  to  maintain  that  they  did 
not  assert,  as  taught  by  their  Master, 
truths  which  an  Agnostic  denies.  They 
certainly  spoke,  as  Paul  did,  of  the  Love 
of  God  ;  they  certainly  spoke,  as  Paul 
did,  of  Jesus  having  been  raised  from 
the  dead  by  God  the  Father  (Gal.  i.  1)  ; 
they  certainly  spoke,  as  Paul  did,  of 
Jesus  Christ  returning  to  judge  the 
world  ;  they  certainly  spoke,  as  Paul 
did,  of  "  The  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Cor.  xi.  31). 
I'hat  they  could  have  done  this  without 
Jesus  Christ  having  taught  God’s  love, 
or  having  said  that  God  was  His  Father, 
or  having  declared  that  He  would  judge 
the  wot  Id,  is  a  supposition  which  will 
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cettainly  be  regarded  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  reasonable  men  at  a 
mere  paradox  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive, 
nntil  he  says  so,  that  Professor  Huxley 
would  maintain  it.  But  if  so,  then  all 
Professor  Huxley’s  argumentation  about 
the  Gadarene  swine  is  mere  irrelevance 
to  the  argument  he  undertakes  to  an¬ 
swer.  The  Gospels  might  be  obliterated 
as  evidence  to-morrow,  and  it  would  re¬ 
main  indisputable  that  Jesus  Christ 
taught  certain  truths  respecting  God. 
and  man’s  relation  to  God,  from  which 
an  Agnostic  withholds  his  assent.  If 
so,  he  does  not  believe  Jesus  Christ’s 
teaching  ;  he  is  so  f^r  an  unbeliever, 
and  “  unbeliever,”  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
is  an  equivalent  of  ”  Infidel.” 

This  consideration  will  indicate  an¬ 
other  irrelevance  in  Professor  Huxley’s, 
argument.  He  asks  for  a  definition  of 
what  a  Christian  is,  before  he  will  allow 
that  he  can  be  justly  called  an  infidel. 
But  without  being  able  to  give  an  accu¬ 
rate  definition  of  a  crayfish,  which  per¬ 
haps  only  Professor  Huxley  could  do,  I 
may  be  very  well  able  to  say  that  some 
creatures  ate  not  crayfish  ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  frame  a  definition  of  a 
Christian  in  order  to  say  confidently 
that  a  person  who  does  not  believe  the 
broad  and  unquestionable  elements  of 
Christ’s  teachings  and  convictions  is  not 
a  Christian.  “Infidel”  or  "unbe¬ 
liever,”  is,  of  course,  as  Professor  Huxley 
says,  a  relative  and  not  a  positive  term. 
He  makes  a  great  deal  of  play  cut  of 
what  he  seems  to  suppose  will  be  a  very 
painful  and  surprising  consideration  to 
myself,  that  to  a  Mahommedan  I  am  an 
infidel.  Of  course  I  am  ;  and  I  should 
never  expect  a  Mahommedan,  if  he  were 
called  upon,  as  1  was,  to  argue  before 
an  assembly  of  his  own  fellow-believers, 
to  call  me  anything  else.  Professor 
Huxley  is  good  enough  to  imagine  me 
in  lus  company  on  a  visit  to  the  Hazar 
Mosque  at  Cairo.  When  he  entered 
that  mosque  without  due  credentials,  he 
suspects  that,  had  he  understood  Arabic, 
“dog  of  an  infidel”  would  have  been 
by  no  means  the  most  “  unpleasant”  of 
the  epithets  showered  upon  him,  before 
he  could  explain  and  apologize  for  the 
mistake.  If,  he  says,  “  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  Dr.  Wace’s  company  on  that 
occasion,  the  undi-criminative  followers 
of  the  Prophet  would,  I  am  afraid,  have 


made  no  difference  between  us ;  not 
even  if  they  had  known  that  he  was  the 
head  of  an  orthodox  Christian  semi¬ 
nary.”  Probably  not ;  and  I  will  add 
that  I  should  have  felt  very  little  confi¬ 
dence  in  any  attempts  which  Professor 
Huxley  might  have  made,  in  the  style 
of  his  present  Article,  to  protect  me,  by 
repudiating  for  himself  the  unpleasant 
epithets  which  he  deprecates.  It  would, 

I  suspect,  have  been  of  very  little  avail 
to  attempt  a  subtle  explanation,  to  one 
of  the  learned  Mollahs  of  whom  he 
speaks,  that  he  really  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  there  was  one  God,  but  only 
that  he  did  not  know  anything  on  the 
subject,  and  that  he  desired  to  avoid  ex¬ 
pressing  any  opinion  respecting  the 
claims  of  Mahomet.  It  would  be  plain 
to  the  learned  Mollah  that  Professor 
Huxley  did  not  believe  either  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  Mahommedan  creed — in 
other  words  that,  for  all  his  fine  distinc¬ 
tions,  he  was  at  bottom  a  downright  in¬ 
fidel,  such  as  I  confessed  myself,  and 
that  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 
There  is  no  fair  way  of  avoiding  the 
plain  matter  of  fact  in  either  case.  A 
Mahommedan  believes  and  asserts  that 
there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  Prophet  of  God.  I 
don’t  believe  Mahomet.  In  the  plain, 
blunt,  sensible  phrase  people  used  to 
use  on  such  subjects,  I  believe  he  was 
a  false  prophet,  and  I  am  a  downright 
infidel  about  him.  The  Christian  creed 
might  almost  be  summed  up  in  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  there  is  one,  and  but  one 
God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  His  Proph¬ 
et  ;  and  whoever  denies  that  creed  says 
that  he  does  not  believe  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  it  was  undoubtedly  asserted. 
It  is  better  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  es¬ 
pecially  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
Whether  Professor  Huxley  is  justified  in 
his  denial  of  that  creed  is  a  further 
question,  which  demands  separate  con¬ 
sideration,  but  which  was  not,  and  is 
not  now,  at  issue.  All  I  say  is  that  his 
position  involves  that  disbelief  or  in¬ 
fidelity,  and  that  this  is  a  responsibility 
which  must  be  faced  by  Agnosticism. 

But  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  cannot  have  taken  the 
pains  to  understand  the  point  I  raised, 
not  only  by  the  irrelevance  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  these  considerations,  but  by  a 
misquotation  which  the  superior  accu- 
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lacy  of  a  man  of  science  ouf^ht  to  have 
rendered  impossible.  TVice  over  in 
the  article,  he  quotes  me  as  saying  that 
"  it  is,  and  it  ought  to  be,  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  thing  for  a  man  to  have  to  say 
plainly  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ."  As  he  winds  up  his 
attack  upon  my  paper  by  bringing 
against  this  statement  his  rather  favorite 
charge  of  “  immorality" — and  even 
"  most  profound  immorality” — he  was 
the  more  bound  to  accuracy  in- his  quo¬ 
tation  of  my  words.  But  neither  in  the 
official  report  of  the  Congress  to  which 
he  refers,  nor  in  any  report  that  I  have 
seen,  is  this  the  statement  attributed  to 
me.  What  1  said,  and  what  I  meant  to 
say,  was  that  it  ought  to  be  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  thing  for  a  man  to  have  to  say 
plainly  "  that  he  does  not  believe  Jesus 
Christ."  By  inserting  the  little  word 
"  in,"  Professor  Huxley  has,  by  an  un¬ 
conscious  ingenuity,  shifted  the  import 
of  the  statement.  He  goes  on  (p.  1S4) 
to  denounce  "  the  pestilent  doctrine  on 
which  all  the  Churches  have  insisted, 
that  honest  disbelief  in  their  more  or 
less  astonishing  creeds  is  a  moral  of¬ 
fence,  indeed  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye." 
His  interpretation  exhibits,  in  fact,  the 
idea  in  his  own  mind,  which  he  has 
doubtless  conveyed  to  his  readers,  that 
I  said  it  ought  to  be  unpleasant  to  a 
man  to  have  to  say  that  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Christian  Creed.  I  certainly 
think  it  ought,  for  reasons  I  will  men¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  said.  I 
spoke,  deliberately,  not  of  the  Christian 
Creed  as  a  whole,  but  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  person,  and  regarded  as  a  witness  to 
certain  primary  truths  which  an  Agnos¬ 
tic  will  not  acknowledge.  It  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  consideration  to  which  I  appealed, 
and  not  a  dogmatic  one  ;  and  I  am 
sorry,  for  that  reason,  that  Professor 
Huxley  will  not  allow  me  to  leave  it  in 
the  reserve  with  which  1  hoped  it  had 
been  sufficiently  indicated.  I  said  that 
"  no  criticism  worth  mentioning  doubts 
the  story  of  the  Passion  ;  and  that  story 
involves  the  most  solemn  attestation, 
again  and  again,  of  truths  of  which  an 
Agnostic  coolly  says  he  knows  nothing. 
An  Agnosticism  which  knows  nothing 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  God  must  not 
only  refuse  belief  to  our  Lord’s  most 
undoubted  teaching,  but  must  deny  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  convictions  in 


which  He  lived  and  died.  It  must  de¬ 
clare  that  His  most  intimate,  most  in¬ 
tense  beliefs,  and  His  dying  aspirations 
were  an  illusion.  Is  that  supprosition 
tolerable  ?”  I  do  not  think  this  de¬ 
serves  to  be  called  "  a  proposition  of  the 
most  profoundly  immoral  character." 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  unpleasant,  and  I 
am  sure  it  always  will  be  unpleasant,  for 
a  man  to  listen  to  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross  uttering  such  words  as  "  Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit," 
and  to  say  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted 
as  revealing  a  real  relation  between  the 
Saviour  and  God.  In  spite  of  all  doubts 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospels,  Jesus 
Christ — I  trust  I  may  be  forgiven,  under 
the  stress  of  controversy,  for  mentioning 
His  sacred  Name  in  this  too  familiar 
manner — is  a  tender  and  sacred  figure 
to  all  thoughtful  minds,  and  it  is,  it 
ought  to  be,  and  it  always  will  be,  a  very 
painful  thing,  to  say  that  He  lived  and 
died  under  a  mistake  in  respect  to  the 
words  which  were  first  and  last  on  His 
lips.  I  think,  as  I  have  admitted,  that 
it  should  be  unpleasant  for  a  man  who 
has  as  much  appreciation  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  of  its  work  in  the  world,  as 
Professor  Huxley  sometimes  shows,  to 
have  to  say  that  its  belief  was  founded 
on  no  objective  reality.  The  unpleasant¬ 
ness,  however,  of  denying  one  system 
of  thought  may  be  balanced  by  the 
pleasantness,  as  Professor  Huxley  sug¬ 
gests,  of  asserting  another  and  a  better 
one.  But  nothing,  to  all  time,  can  do 
away  with  the  unpleasantness,  not  only 
of  repudiating  sympathy  with  the  most 
sacred  figure  of  humanity  in  His  deepest 
beliefs  and  feelings,  but  of  pronouncing 
Him  under  an  illusion  in  His  last  agony. 
If  it  be  the  truth,  let  it  by  all  means  be 
said  ;  but  if  we  are  to  talk  of  "  immor¬ 
ality"  in  such  matters,  I  think  there 
must  be  a  lack  of  moral  sensibility  in 
any  man  who  could  say  it  without  pain. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  misquota¬ 
tion  would  have  been  as  impossible  as  a 
good  deal  else  of  Professor  Huxley's 
argument,  had  he,  in  any  degree,  appre¬ 
ciated  the  real  strength  of  the  hold 
which  Christianity  has  over  men’s  hearts 
and  minds.  The  strength  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  errors, 
and  omissions,  is  not  in  its  creed,  but 
in  its  Lord  and  Master.  In  spite  of  all 
the  critics,  the  Gospels  have  conveyed 
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to  the  minds  of  millions  of  men  a  living 
image  of  Christ.  They  see  Him  there  ; 
they  hear  His  voice  ;  they  listen,  and 
they  believe  Him.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  they  accept  certain  doctrines  as 
taught  by  Him,  as  that  they  accept  Him, 
Himself,  as  their  Lord  and  their  God. 
The  sacred  fire  of  trust  in  Him  de* 
scended  upon  the  Apostles,  and  has 
from  them  been  handed  on  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation.  It  is  with  that  liv¬ 
ing  personal  figure  that  agnosticism  has 
to  deal ;  and  as  long  as  the  Gospels 
practically  produce  the  effect  of  making 
that  figure  a  reality  to  human  hearts, 
so  long  will  the  Christian  Faith,  and  the 
Christian  Church,  in  their  main  char¬ 
acteristics,  be  vital  and  permanent  forces 
in  the  world.  Professor  Huxley  tells  us, 
in  a  melancholy  passage,  that  he  cannot 
define  “the  grand  figure  of  Jesus.” 
Who  shall  dare  to  “  define”  it  ?  But 
saints  have  both  written  and  lived  an 
imitatio  Christi,  and  men  and  women 
can  feel  and  know  what  they  cannot  de¬ 
fine.  Professor  Huxley,  it  would  seem, 
would  have  us  all  wait  coolly  until  we 
had  solved  all  critical  difficulties,  before 
acting  on  such  a  belief.  “  Because,” 
he  says,  “  we  are  often  obliged,  by  the 
pressure  of  events,  to  act  on  very  bad 
evidence,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
proper  to  act  on  such  evidence  when  the 
pressure  is  absent.”  Certainly  not  ; 
but  it  is  strange  ignorance  of  human  na¬ 
ture  for  Professor  Huxley  to  imagine 
that  there  is  no  ”  pressure”  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  was  a  voice  which  understood 
the  human  heart  better  which  said, 
“  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest and  the  attraction  of  that  voice 
outweighs  many  a  critical  difficulty  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  the  buidens  and  the 
sins  of  life. 

Professor  Huxley,  indeed,  admits,  in 
one  sentence  of  his  article,  the  force  of 
this  influence  on  individuals. 

If  (be  says)  a  man  can  find  a  friend,  the 
hypostasis  of  all  his  hopes,  the  mirror  of  his 
ethical  ideal,  in  the  pages  of  any,  or  of  all,  of 
the  Gospels,  let  him  live  by  faith  in  that  ideal. 
Who  shall,  or  can,  forbid  him  ?  But  let  him 
not  delude  himself  with  the  notion  that  his 
faith  is  evidence  of  the  objective  reality  of  that 
in  which  he  trusts.  Such  evidence  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  the  use  of  the  methods  of  sci¬ 
ence,  as  applied  to  history  and  to  literature, 
and  it  amounts  at  present  to  very  little. 


Well,  a  single  man’s  belief  in  an  ideal 
may  be  very  l^tle  evidence  of  its  objec¬ 
tive  reality.  But  the  conviction  of  mill¬ 
ions  of  men,  generation  after  genet  ation, 
of  the  veracity  of  the  four  evangelical 
witnesses,  and  of  the  human  and  Divine 
reality  of  the  figure  they  describe,  has 
at  least  something  of  the  weight  of  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  Securus  judicat  orbis 
terrarum.  Practically  the  figure  of 
Christ  lives.  The  Gospels  have  created 
it ;  and  it  subsists  as  a  personal  fact  in 
life,  alike  among  believers  and  unbe¬ 
lievers.  Professor  Huxley,  himself,  in 
spite  of  all  his  scepticism,  appears  to 
have  his  own  type  of  this  character. 
The  apologue  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  might,  he  says,  “  if  internal 
evidence  were  an  infallible  guide,  well 
be  affiimed  to  be  a  typical  example  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.”  Internal  evi¬ 
dence  may  not  be  an  infallible  guide  ; 
but  it  certainly  carries  great  weight,  and 
no  one  has  relied  more  upon  it  in  these 
questions  than  the  critics  whom  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley  quotes- 

But  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  imitate 
Professor  Huxley,  on  so  momentous  a 
subject,  by  evading  the  arguments  and 
facts  he  alleges,  I  will  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  external  evidence  on  which  he 
dwells.  I  must  repeat  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  my  Paper  is  independent  of  this 
controversy.  The  fact  that  our  Lord 
taught  and  believed  what  Agnostics  ig¬ 
nore  is  not  dependent  on  the  criticism 
of  the  four  Gospels.  In  addition  to  the 
general  evidence  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
there  is  a  further  consideration  which 
Professor  Huxley  feels  it  necessary  to 
mention,  but  which  he  evades  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  inconsequence.  He  alleges 
that  the  story  of  the  Gadarene  swine  in¬ 
volves  fabulous  matter,  and  that  this  dis¬ 
credits  the  trustworthiness  of  the  whole 
Gospel  record.  But  he  says  : — 

At  this  point  a  very  obvious  objection  arises 
and  deserves  full  and  candid  consideration. 
It  may  be  said  that  critical  scepticism  carried 
to  the  length  suggested  is  historical  Pyrrhon¬ 
ism  ;  that  if  we  are  to  altogether  discredit  an 
ancient  or  a  modern  historian  because  he  has 
assumed  fabulous  matter  to  be  true,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  give  up  paying  any  attention  to  bis- 
tory.  ...  Of  course  (he  acknowledges)  this  is 
perfectly  true.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  man 
alive  whose  witness  could  be  accepted,  if  the 
condition  precedent  were  proof  that  he  had 
never  invented  and  promulgated  a  myth. 

The  question,  then,  which  Professor 
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Huxley  himself  raises,  and  which  he  had 
to  answer,  was  this  :  Why  is  the  general 
evidence  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  main 
facts  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  teaching,  to 
be  disctedited,  even  if  it  be  true  that 
they  have  invented  or  promulgated  a 
myth  about  the  Gadarene  swine  ?  What 
is  his  answer  to  that  simple  and  broad 
question  ?  Strange  to  say,  absolutely 
none  at  all  !  He  leaves  this  vital  ques¬ 
tion  without  any  answer,  and  goes  back 
to  the  Gadarene  swine.  The  question 
he  raises  is  whether  the  supposed  in¬ 
credibility  of  the  story  of  the  Gadarene 
swine  involves  the  general  untrustworlhi- 
ness  of  the  story  of  the  Gospels  ;  and 
his  conclusion  is  that  it  involves  the  in¬ 
credibility  of  the  story  of  the  Gadarene 
swine.  A  mote  complete  evasion  of  his 
own  question  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  As  Professor  Huxley  almost 
challenges  me  to  state  what  I  think  of 
that  story,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  fully 
believe  it,  and  moreover  that  Professor 
Huxley,  in  this  very  article,  has  removed 
the  only  consideration  which  would  have 
been  a  serious  obstacle  to  my  belief.  If 
he  were  prepared  to  say,  on  his  high 
scientific  authority,  that  the  narrative 
involves  a  contradiction  of  established 
scientific  truth,  I  could  not  but  defer  to 
such  a  decision,  and  I  might  be  driven 
to  consider  those  possibilities  of  inter¬ 
polation  in  the  narrative,  which  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley  is  good  enough  to  suggest  to 
all  who  feel  the  improbability  of  the 
story  too  much  for  them.  But  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley  expressly  says  : — 

I  admit  I  have  no  d  priori  objection  to  offer. 
.  .  .  For  anything  I  can  absolutely  prove  to 
the  contrary,  there  may  be  spiritual  things 
capable  of  the  same  transmigration,  with  like 

effects . So  I  declare,  as  plainly  as  I 

can,  that  I  am  unable  to  show  cause  why  these 
transferable  devils  should  not  exist. 

Very  well,  then,  as  the  highest  science 
of  the  day  is  unable  to  show  cause  against 
the  possibility  of  the  narrative,  and  as  1 
regard  the  Gospels  as  containing  the 
evidence  of  trustworthy  persons  who 
were  contemporary  with  the  events  nar¬ 
rated,  and  as  their  general  veracity  car¬ 
ries  to  my  mind  the  greatest  possible 
weight,  I  accept  their  statement  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances.  Professor  Huxley 
ventures  “  to  doubt  whether  at  this 
present  moment  any  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gian,  who  has  a  reputation  to  lose,  will 


say  that  he  believes  the  Gadarene  story.” 
He  will  judge  whether  I  fall  under  his 
description  ;  but  I  repeat  that  I  believe 
it,  and  that  he  has  removed  the  only 
objection  to  my  believing  it. 

However,  to  turn  finally  to  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  of  external  evidence.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  reiterates,  again  and  again, 
that  the  verdict  of  scientific  criticism  is 
decisive  against  the  supposition  that  we 
possess  in  the  four  Gospels  the  authentic 
and  contemporary  evidence  of  known 
writers.  He  repeats,  ”  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  refutation,  that  the  four 
Gospels,  as  they  have  come  to  us,  are 
the  work  of  unknown  writers.”  In 
particular,  he  challenges  my  allegation 
of  ”  M.  Kenan’s  practical  surrender  of 
the  adverse  case  and  he  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations,  to  which  I  beg  the 
reader’s  particular  attention  : — 

I  thought  (he  says)  I  knew  M.  Renan’s  works 
pretty  well,  but  1  have  contrived  to  miss  this 
“  practical  ” — (I  wish  Dr.  Wace  had  defined 
the  scope  of  that  useful  adjective) — surrender. 
However,  as  Dr.  Wace  can  find  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  out  the  passage  of  M.  Renan's 
writings,  by  which  he  feels  justified  in  making 
his  statement,  I  shall  wait  for  further  enlighten¬ 
ment,  contenting  myself,  for  the  present,  with 
remarking  that  if  M.  Renan  were  to  retract 
and  do  penance  in  Notre  Dame  to-morrow  for 
any  contributions  to  Biblical  criticism  that  may 
be  specially  his  property,  the  main  results  of 
that  criticism,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
works  of  Strauss,  Baur,  Reuss,  and  Volkmar, 
for  example,  would  not  be  sensibly  affected. 

Let  me  begin  then  by  enlightening 
Piofessor  Huxley  about  M.  Renan’s  sur¬ 
render.  I  have  the  less  difficulty  in 
doing  so  as  the  passages  he  has  contrived 
to  miss  have  been  collected  by  me  al¬ 
ready  in  a  little  tract  on  the  Authenticity 
of  The  Gospels,*  and  in  some  lectures 
on  the  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses  ;  f  and  I 
shall  take  the  liberty,  for  convenience' 
sake,  of  repeating  some  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  there  made. 

I  beg  first  to  refer  to  the  preface  to 
M.  Renan’s  Vie  de  Jisus.X  There  M. 
Renan  says  : — 

As  to  Luke,  doubt  is  scarcely  possible.  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  a  regular  composition, 
founded  upon  earlier  documents.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  author  who  chooses,  curtails,  com¬ 
bines.  The  author  of  this  Gospel  is  certainly 
the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 


*  Religious  Tract  Society, 
f  John  Murray,  1883. 
i  rstb  edition,  p.'xlix. 
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ties.  Now,  the  author  of  the  Acts  seems  to 
be  a  companion  of  St.  Paul — a  character  which 
accords  completely  with  St.  Luke.  I  know 
that  more  than  one  objection  may  be  opposed 
to  this  reasoning  ;  but  one  thing  at  all  events 
is  beyond  doubt,  namely,  that  the  author  of 
the  third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  is  a  man  who 
belonged  to  the  second  apostolic  generation  ; 
and  this  suffices  for  our  purpose.  The  date  of 
this  Gospel,  moreover,  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  precision  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  book  itself.  The  twenty-first 
chapter  of  St.  Luke,  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  rest  of  the  work,  was  certainly  written  after 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  long  after.  We 
are,  therefore,  here  on  solid  ground,  for  sre 
are  dealing  with  a  work  proceeding  entirely 
from  the  same  hand,  and  possessing  the  most 
complete  unity. 

It  may  be  important  to  observe  that 
this  admission  has  been  supported  by 
M.  Renan’s  further  investigations,  as 
expressed  in  his  subsequent  volume  on 
The  Apostles.  In  the  Preface  to  that 
volume  he  discusses  fully  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  he  pronounces 
the  following  decided  opinions  as  to  the 
authorship  of  that  book,  and  its  connec* 
tion  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (p. 
xsq.) 

One  point  which  is  beyond  question  is  that 
the  Acts  are  by  the  same  author  as  the  third 
Gospel,  and  are  a  continuation  of  that  Gospel. 
One  need  not  stop  tp  prove  this  proposition, 
which  has  never  been  seriously  contested.  The 
prefaces  at  the  commencement  of  each  work, 
the  dedication  of  each  to  Theopbilus,  the  per¬ 
fect  resemblance  of  style  and  ot  ideas,  furnish 
on  this  p>oint  abundant  demonstrations. 

A  second  proposition,  which  has  not  the 
same  certainty,  but  which  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  extremely  probable,  is  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Acts  is  a  disciple  of  Paul,  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  for  a  considerable  part  of  his 
travels. 

At  a  first  glance,  M.  Renan  observes, 
this  proposition  appears  indubitable, 
from  the  fact  that  the  author,  on  so 
many  occasions,  uses  the  pronoun 
“  we,”  indicating  that  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  he  was  one  of  the  apostolic  band 
by  whom  St.  Paul  was  accompanied. 

”  One  may  even  be  astonished  that  a 
proposition  apparently  so  evident  should 
have  found  persons  to  contest  it.”  He 
notices,  however,  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  raised  on  the  point,  and  then 
proceeds  as  follows  (p.  xiv)  : — 

Must  we  be  checked  by  these  objections? 
I  think  not ;  and  I  persist  in  believing  that  the 
person  who  finally , prepared  the  Acts  is  really 
the  disciple  of  Paul,  who  says  "  we”  in  the 
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last  chapters.  All  difficulties,  however  insol¬ 
uble  they  may  appear,  ought  to  be,  if  not  dis¬ 
missed,  at  least  held  in  suspense,  by  an  argu¬ 
ment  so  decisive  as  that  which  results  from  the 
use  of  this  word  ”  we.” 

He  th6n  observes  that  MSS.  and  tra¬ 
dition  combine  in  assigning  the  third 
Gospel  to  a  certain  Luke,  and  that  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  name  in 
other  respects  obscure  should  have  been 
attributed  to  so  important  a  work  for 
any  other  reason  than  that  it  was  the 
name  of  the  real  author.  Luke,  he  says, 
had  no  place  in  tradition,  in  legend,  or 
in  history,  when  these  two  treatises  were 
ascribed  to  him.  M.  Renan  concludes 
in  the  following  words  :  ”  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  is  in  all  reality 
Luke,  the  disciple  of  Paul.” 

Now  let  the  import  of  these  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  be  duly  weighed.  Of 
course  M.  Renan’s  judgments  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  affording  in  them¬ 
selves  any  adequate  basis  for  our  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  authenticity  of  the  chief 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels  bear  on  their  face  certain  positive 
claims,  on  the  faith  of  which  they  have 
been  accepted  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  ; 
and  they  do  not  rest,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  authority  of  any  modern 
critic.  But  though  M.  Renan  would  be 
a  very  unsatisfactory  witness  to  rely 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  positive  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  Gospels,  his  estimates  of 
the  value  of  modern  critical  objections 
to  those  sacred  books  have  all  the  weight 
of  the  admissions  of  a  hostile  witness. 
No  one  doubts  his  familiarity  with  the 
whole  range  of  the  criticism  represented 
by  such  names  as  Strauss  and  Baur,  and 
no  one  questions  his  disposition  to  give 
full  weight  to  every  objection  which  that 
criticism  can  urge.  Even  without  assum¬ 
ing  that  he  is  prejudiced  on  either  one 
side  or  the  other,  it  will  be  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  he  is  more  favorably  disposed 
than  otherwise  to  such  criticism  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  relies  on.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  with  this  full  knowledgeof  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  such  a  writer  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  criticism  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  entirely  failed  to  make  good  its 
case  on  a  point  like  that  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  we  are  at 
least  justified  in  concluding  that  critical 
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objections  do  not  possess  the  weight 
which  unbelieveis  or  sceptics  are  wont 
to  assign  to  them.  M.  Renan,  in  a 
word,  is  no  adequate  witness  to  the 
Gospels  ;  but  he  is  a  very  significant 
witness  as  to  the  value  of  modern  ciiti* 
cal  objections  to  them. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  two  other  so-called 
“synoptical”  Gospels.  With  respect 
to  St.  Matthew,  M.  Renan  says  in  the 
same  preface  ( F/V  J^sus,  p.  Ixxxi)  : — 

To  sum  up.  I  admit  the  four  canonical  Gos¬ 
pels  as  serious  documents.  All  go  back  to  the 
age  which  followed  the  death  of  Jesus  ;  but 
their  historical  value  is  very  diverse.  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  evidently  deserves  peculiar  confidence  for 
the  discourses.  Here  are  “  the  oracles."  the 
very  notes  taken  while  the  memory  of  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Jesus  was  living  and  definite.  A 
kind  of  flashing  brightness  at  once  sweet  and 
terrible,  a  Divine  force,  if  I  may  so  say,  under¬ 
lies  these  words,  detaches  them  from  the  con¬ 
text,  and  readers  them  easily  recognizable  by 
the  critic. 

In  respect  again  to  St.  Mark,  he  says 
(p.  Ixxxii)  : — 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  the  one  of  the 
three  Synoptics  which  has  remained  the  most 
ancient,  the  most  original,  and  to  which  the 
least  of  later  additions  have  been  made.  The 
details  of  fact  possess  in  St  Mark  a  definite¬ 
ness  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  other  Evan¬ 
gelists.  He  is  fond  of  reporting  certain  say¬ 
ings  of  our  Lord  in  Syro-Chaldaic.  He  is  full 
of  minute  observations,  proceeding,  beyond 
doubt,  from  an  eyewitness.  There  is  nothing 
to  conflict  with  the  supposition  that  this  eye¬ 
witness,  who  had  evidently  followed  Jesus, 
who  had  loved  Him  and  watched  Him  in  close 
intimacy,  and  who  had  preserved  a  vivid  image 
of  Him,  was  the  Apostle  Peter  himself,  as 
Fapias  has  it. 

I  call  these  admissions  a  “  practical 
surrender”  of  the  adverse  case,  as  stated 
by  critics  like  Strauss  and  Baur,  who 
denied  that  we  had  in  the  Gospels  con¬ 
temporary  evidence,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  define  the  adjective,  in 
order  to  please  Professor  Huxley's  ap¬ 
petite  for  definitions.  At  the  very  least 
it  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  Professor 
Huxley’s  statement  (p.  17^)  that  we 
know  “  absolutely  nothing’  of  “  the 
originator  or  originators”  of  the  narra¬ 
tives  in  the  first  three  Gospels  ;  and  it 
is  an  equally  direct  contradiction  of  the 
case,  on  which  his  main  reply  to  my 
paper  is  based,  that  we  have  no  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  of  what  our  Lord  taught 
and  believed. 

But  Professor  Huxley  seems  to  have 


been  apprehensive  that  M.  Renan  would 
fail  him,  for  he  proceeds,  in  the  passage 
I  have  quoted,  to  throw  him  over  and 
to  take  refuge  behind  “  the  main  results 
of  biblical  criticism,  as  they  are  set  forth 
in  the  works  of  Strauss,  Baur,  Reuss, 
and  Volkmar,  for  example.”  It  is 
scarcely  comprehensible  how  a  writer, 
who  has  acquaintance  enough  with  this 
subject  to  venture  on  Professor  Huxley’s 
sweeping  assertions,  can  have  ventured 
to  couple  together  those  four  names  for 
such  a  purpose.  “  Strauss,  Baur,  Reuss, 
and  Volkmar  !”  Why,  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  destructive  of  one  another  !  Baur 
rejected  Strauss’s  theory  and  set  up  one 
of  his  own  ;  while  Reuss  and  Volkmar 
in  their  turn  have  each  dealt  fatal  blows 
at  Baur’s.  As  to  Strauss,  I  need  not 
spend  more  time  on  him  than  to  quote 
the  sentence  in  which  Baur  himself  puts 
him  out  of  court  on  this  particular  con¬ 
troversy.  He  says,*  “  The  chief  pecul¬ 
iarity  of  Strauss’s  work  is,  that  it  is  a 
criticism  of  the  Gospel  history  without 
a  criticism  of  the  Gospels.”  Strauss, 
in  fact,  explained  the  miraculous  stories 
in  the  Gospels  by  resolving  them  into 
myths,  and  it  was  of  no  importance  to 
his  theory  how  the  documents  origi¬ 
nated.  But  Baur  endeavored,  by  a  mi¬ 
nute  criticism  of  the  Gospels  themselves, 
to  investigate  the  historical  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  origin  ;  and  he  main* 
tained  that  they  were  Tendenz-Schriften, 
compiled  in  the  second  century,  with 
polemical  purposes.  Volkmar,  however, 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  Baur  on  this 
point,  and  in  the  very  work  to  which 
Professor  Huxley  refers,!  he  enumerates 
(p.  18)  among  “  the  written  testimonies 
of  the  first  century” — besides  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians, 
and  Romans,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John — “  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  according  to  John  Mark  of 
Jerusalem,  written  a  few  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  between  the 
years  70  and  80  of  our  reckoning — about 
75,  probably  ;  to  be  precise,  about  73,” 
and  he  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  “  according  to  the  oldest 
text,  and  particularly  the  Vatican  text,” 
as  indispensable  to  his  account  of  Jesus 

*  Krititcht  Untersuckungen  iiber  die  kanon- 
ischen  Evamgelien,  1847,  p.  4t. 

f  JesHt  Nazarenus  und  die  ersle  christliche 
Zeit,  1882. 
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of  Nazareth.  He  treats  it  as  written 
(p.  172)  either  by  John  Mark  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  himself,  or  by  a  younger  friend 
of  his.  Baur,  therefore,  having  upset 
Strauss,  Volkmar  proceeds  to  upset  Baur ; 
and  what  does  Reuss  do  ?  I  quote 
again  from  that  splendid  French  edition 
of  the  Bible,  on  which  Professor  Huxley 
so  much  relies.  On  page  88  of  Reuss’s 
Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
he  sums  up  “  the  results  he  believes  to 
have  been  obtained  by  critical  analysis,” 
under  thirteen  heads  ;  and  the  following 
are  some  of  them 

2.  Of  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  one  only, 
that  which  ecclesiastical  tradition  agrees  in  at¬ 
tributing  to  Luke,  has  reached  us  in  its  primi¬ 
tive  form. 

3.  Luke  could  draw  his  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  history  partly  from  oral  information  ; 
he  was  able,  in  Palestine  itself,  to  receive  di¬ 
rect  communications  from  immediate  wit¬ 
nesses.  .  .  .  We  may  think  especially  here  of 
the  history  of  the  passion  and  the  resurrection, 
and  perhaps  also  of  some  other  passages  of 
which  he  is  the  sole  narrator. 

4.  A  book,  which  an  ancient  and  respectable 
testimony  attributes  to  Mark,  the  disciple  of 
Peter,  was  certainly  used  by  St.  Luke  as  the 
principal  source  of  the  portion  of  his  Gospel 
between  chap.  iv.  31  and  ix.  50,  and  between 
xviii.  15  and  xxi.  38. 

5.  According  to  all  probability,  the  book  of 
Mark,  consulted  by  Luke,  comprised  in  its 
primitive  form  what  we  read  in  the  present  day 
from  Mark  i.  21  to  xiiL  37. 

•  It  seems  unnecessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  value  of  Professor 
Huxley’s  appeal  to  these  critics,  to  quote 
any  more.  It  appears  from  these  state¬ 
ments  of  Reuss  that  if  ”  the  results  of 
Biblical  criticism,”  as  represented  by 
him,  are  to  be  trusted,  we  have  the 
whole  third  Gospel  in  its  primitive  foim, 
as  it  was  written  by  St.  Luke  ;  and  in 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  Reuss  is  in  entire 
agreement  with  Renan.  But  besides 
this,  a  previous  book  written  by  Mark, 
St.  Peter's  disciple,  was  certainly  in  ex¬ 
istence  before  Luke’s  Gospel,  and  was 
used  by  Luke  ;  and  in  all  probability 
this  book  was,  in  its  primitive  form,  the 
greater  part  of  our  present  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark. 

Such  are  those  “  results  of  Biblical 
criticism”  to  which  Professor  Huxley 
has  appealed  ;  and  we  may  fairly  judge 
by  these  not  only  of  the  value  of  his 
special  contention  in  reply  to  my  paper, 
but  of  the  worth  of  the  sweeping  asser¬ 
tions  he,  and  writers  like  him,  are  given 


to  making  about  modern  critical  sci¬ 
ence.  Professor  Huxley  sa)s  that  we 
know  “absolutely  nothing”  about  the 
originators  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  and 
he  appeals  to  criticism  in  the  persons  of 
Volkmar  and  Reuss.  Volkmar  sa)s 
that  the  second  Gospel  is  really  either 
by  St.  Mark  or  by  one  of  his  friends, 
and  was  written  about  the  year  75. 
Reuss  says  that  the  third  Gospel,  as  we 
now  have  it,  was  really  by  St.  Luke. 
Now  Professor  Huxley  is,  of  course,  en¬ 
titled  to  his  own  opinion  ;  but  he  is  not 
entitled  to  quote  authorities  in  support 
of  his  opinion  when  they  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  it.  He  asserts  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  refutation  that  ”  the 
four  Gospels,  as  they  have  come  to  us, 
are  the  work  of  unknown  writers.”  His 
arguments  in  defence  of  such  a  position 
will  be  listened  to  with  respect  :  but  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  opposite 
arguments  he  has  got  to  meet  are  not 
only  those  of  orthodox  critics  like  in>- 
self,  but  those  of  Renan,  of  Volkmar, 
and  of  Reuss — I  may  add  of  Pfleiderer, 
well  known  in  this  country  by  his  Hib- 
bert  Lectures,  who  in  his  recent  work 
on  original  Christianity  attributes  most 
positively  the  second  Gospel  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  to  St.  Mark,  and  declares  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  that 
supposition  of  an  Ur- Marcus— is 
an  original  groundwork — from  which 
Professor  Huxley  alleges  that  ”  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  visible  escape.” 
If  I  were  such  an  authority  on  morality 
as  Professor  Huxley,  I  might  perhaps 
use  some  unpleasant  language  respecting 
this  vague  assumption  of  criticism  being 
all  on  his  side,  when  it,  in  fact,  directly 
contradicts  him  ;  and  his  case  is  not  the 
only  one  to  which  such  strictures  might 
be  applied.  In  Robert  Elsmere,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  some  vaporing  about  the 
”  great  critical  operation  of  the  present 
century”  having  destroyed  the  historical 
basis  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
great  critical  operation  has  resulted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  the  critics 
whom  Professor  Huxley  himself  selects, 
in  establishing  the  fact  that  we  possess 
contemporary  records  of  our  Lord’s  life 
from  persons  who  were  either  eyewit¬ 
nesses,  or  who  were  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  eyewitnesses,  on  the  very 
scene  in  which  it  was  passed.  Either 
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Professor  Huxley’s  own  witnesses  are 
not  to  he  trusted,  or  Professor  Huxley’s 
alleK&tions  are  rash  and  unfounded. 
Conclusions  which  are  denied  by  Volk- 
mar,  denied  by  Renan,  denied  by 
Reuss,  are  not  to  be  thrown  at  our  heads 
with  a  superior  air,  as  if  they  could  not 
be  reasonably  doubted.  The  great  re¬ 
sult  of  the  critical  operation  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  has,  in  fact,  been  to  prove  that  the 
contention  with  which  it  started  in  the 
persons  of  Strauss  and  Baur,  that  we 
have  no  contemporary  records  of  Christ’s 
life,  is  wholly  untenable.  It  has  not 
convinced  any  of  the  living  critics  to 
whom  Professor  Huxley  appeals  ;  and 
if  he,  or  any  similar  writer,  still  main¬ 
tains  such  an  assertion,  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  he  stands  alone  against  the 
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leading  critics  of  Europe  in  the  present 
day. 

Perhaps  I  need  say  no  more  for  the 
present  in  reply  to  Professor  Huxley. 
I  have,  I  think,  shown  that  he  has 
evaded  my  point  ;  he  has  evaded  his 
own  points  ;  he  has  misquoted  my 
words  ;  he  has  misrepresented  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  very  criticism  to  which  he 
apiieals  ;  and  he  rests  his  case  on  as¬ 
sumptions  which  his  own  authorities  re¬ 
pudiate.  The  questions  he  touches  are 
very  grave  ones,  not  to  be  adequately 
treated  in  a  Review  article.  But  I 
should  have  supposed  it  a  point  of  sci¬ 
entific  morality  to  treat  them,  if  they 
are  to  be  treated,  with  accuracy  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  strictness  of  argument. — Nine- 
teenth  Century. 


"HE  PURGETH  IT." 

BY  A.  G.  B. 

Nations  need  sometime  suffering  :  when  our  mood 
Is  soft,  emasculate,  and  fearing  pain  ; 

When  indolence  and  torpor  chill  the  blood. 

And  insolence  and  bluster  fire  the  brain  ; 

When,  puny  sons  of  mighty  sires,  we  deem 
Our  fathers’  stature  greater  than  our  own. 

We  cannot  wear  their  armor  ;  and  we  dream 
Heroic  dreams,  the  life  heroic  flown  : 

Then,  oh  !  come  loss,  come  suffering — only  shame 
Be  absent !  come,  and  to  our  souls  discover, 

Ere  the  reluctant  day  of  grace  be  over, 

lA>st  manhood’s  greatness,  now  inert  and  tame  ! 

Virtue’s  foundation  strong  is  to  be  bold  ; 

The  nobler  metal  iron  is,  not  gold  ! 

— Spectator. 


KHAM^. 

BY  L.  KNIGHT-BRUCE. 


"  The  wagons  need  not  be  watched 
now,  we  crossed  into  Kham6’s  country 
last  night,  and  none  of  his  people  will 
take  anything.” 

The  speaker  was  one  of  the  Bechuana- 
land  Border  Police,  and  though  our 
thoughts  went  off  to  traditions  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  if  a  little  mead-sodden  England,  we 
ourselves  were  standing  by  a  struggling 
Veldt  fire,  near  the  aad  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  our  wagons  outspanned  for  the 


day  at  Selindia,  the  last  water  on  our 
road  before  a  trek  of  thirty-two  miles 
into  Shoshong.  For  a  fortnight  after 
leaving  Mafcking,  the  frontier  town  of 
Biitish  territory,  we  had  been  slowly 
creeping  north  behind  the  undulating 
horns  of  an  ox-team  ;  our  road  a  track 
of  soft  red  sand,  our  outlook  the  im¬ 
mense  grass-flats  of  Bechuanaland  with 
their  camel-thorn  trees,  mohatla  bush 
and  ant-heaps,  the  monotony  broken 
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here  and  there  by  strikingly  beautiful 
almost  Trossachs-like  scenery. 

From  the  tropical  “  River  of  Good 
Signs,”  as  Vasco  de  Gama  in  his  delight 
named  the  Zambesi,  Bechuanaland 
reaches  down  to  Giiqualand  West,  and 
almost  to  the  eminently  European  Dia¬ 
mond  Fields.  For  agriculture  and 
minerals  this  country  is  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
South  Africa,  and  has  escaped  from  the 
vagueness  of  Dean  Swift’s  geographers, 
who 

.  .  .  .  ”  in  Afric  maps 

With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps  ; 

And  o’er  inhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  instead  of  towns.” 

Perhaps  through  the  many  ‘‘  cousins” 
who  took  part  in  Sir  Charles  Wairen’s 
Expedition  in  1885,  English  people 
gathered  in  an  easy  social  way,  that  the 
southern  district  of  this  country  had 
been  annexed  as  Btitish  territory,  under 
Imperial  rule,  and  with  the  large  native 
Reserves  that  justice  demanded.  Partly 
at  the  same  time,  and  partly  a  few 
months  ago,  the  whole  remainder  of 
Bechuanaland  to  the  north  was  placed 
under  a  British  Protectorate  ;  to  this  re¬ 
sult  one  of  its  three  principal  rulers, 
Kham6,  Chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  has 
largely  contributed. 

To  see  Kham6  had  been  a  reason  for 
our  journey.  Reading  a  recent  Blue- 
book*  two  years  before  in  England,  it 
had  been  startling  to  find  its  matter-of- 
fact  pages  dashed  with  descriptions  that 
were  almost  enthusiastic.  ”  Kham6’s 
authority  is  well  established,’  ’  reported 
Lieut.  C.  E.  Haynes,  R.E.,  ”  and  he 
rules  the  tribe  more  by  kindness  than  by 
severity.  He  is  probably  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  a  black  man  can  become 
by  means  of  a  good  disposition,  and  of 
Christianity.”  Again,  Lieut.  E.  A. 
Maund,  B.  F.F.,  wrote  :  ”  Kham6’s  his¬ 
tory  would  fill  a  volume  ;  suffice  it  here 
to  say  he  is  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his 
people.  He  rules  by  generosity  instead 
of  by  fear.  Cool  in  danger  and  thor¬ 
oughly  self-possessed  at  all  times,  his 
very  taking  manners  would  win  golden 
opinions  in  any  society.” 

Coming  nearer  by  many  thousand 


*  The  Blue-book  entitled  :  "  Further  Cor¬ 
respondence  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  adjacent  Territories,”  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1886. 


miles  to  this  Afiican  chief,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  only  gained ;  the  Administrator 
and  Sir  Frederick  Carrington  (Com¬ 
mandant  Bechuanaland  Border  Police), 
travellers,  tradeis,  and  hunters  all  spoke 
of  Kham6  with  respect,  some  even  with 
fiiendship  :  “  Of  Kham^’s  splendid 

character,”  wrote  one,  ”  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly.” 

Meanwhile  he  had  become  a  mote 
prominent  man.  He  had  extended 
English  influence,  he  was  ruling  loyally 
to  his  new  Suzerain  a  country  that  bor¬ 
ders  on  our  own  and  on  the  Transvaal, 
that  is  believed  to  contain  gold-bearing 
strata,  and  through  which  pass  the  great 
trade-routes  to  the  Zambesi  and  the 
north.  Commercially  and  politically  in 
the  world  of  Africa,  he  had  become  an 
interesting  figure  ;  he  had  emerged  out 
of  the  dust  storm  that  turns  so  much 
African  history  into  a  dull  confusion 
dashed  with  a  terrible  red. 

Kham6  is  a  radical  reformer,  who  yet 
develops  both  himself  and  his  people  on 
the  natural  lines  of  the  race  ;  he  has 
made  himself  into  a  character  that  can 
be  spoken  of  as  a  ”  perfect  English  gen¬ 
tleman,”  but  without  losing  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  his  self-respect  as  an  African  ;  he 
has  kept  his  position  as  a  disciple,  not  a 
mimic  of  white  civilization,  and  he  has 
shown  how  such  a  man  can  raise  his 
nation.  He  has  done  it  all,  as  he  would 
tell  us,  because  he  is  a  Christian  convert. 
”  For  the  interpretation  of  human  life, 
an  anecdote  may  be  more  valuable  than 
a  theory.”  *  A  slight  sketch  of  Khame 
may  be  evidence  whether  Islamism  is 
indeed  the  force  that  can  best  raise  the 
Africans. 

At  Selindia  a  little  group  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Bamangwato,  stood  round  us 
for  the  first  time,  holding  the  quaintly 
shaped  white-wood  pitchers  in  which 
they  had  brought  milk — for  sale,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  spite  of  a  hospitable 
theory  of  Kham6*s  that  it  is  to  be  given 
to  all  strangers.  The  negro  type  was 
absent  both  in  form  and  color  ;  indeed 
one  boy  with  a  Roman  contour  of  head, 
and  strikingly  handsome  face,  we  mu¬ 
tually  and  irresistibly  named  after  a 
learned  Bishop  of  Hippo.  These  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  other  Bechuana,  belong  to 
the  great  Bantu  race  that  may  possibly 
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be  traceable  to  Syria,  and  that  has  its 
own  tradition  of  a  descent  from  the 
noith-west,  driving  the  aborigines  south¬ 
ward  or  enslaving  them.  The  race  com¬ 
prises  most  of  the  better  known  nations, 
and  whatever  their  name — Zulu,  Basuto, 
Fingoe,  etc. — they  retain  three  common 
characteristics  ;  they  are  skilful  hghters, 
they  have  excellent  memories,  and  as  a 
High  Commissioner  (who  had  had  much 
to  do  with  them)  almost  pathetically 
said  :  “  They  are  born  diplomatists.” 
The  Bamangwato  are  a  peaceful  branch, 
feeding  and  clothing  themselves  by  agri¬ 
culture  and  hunting,  though,  as  the  big 
game  is  driven  farther  north,  cotton 
goods”  will  sadly  replace  the  old  grace¬ 
ful  exquisitely-sewn  kaross.  Their  art- 
capacity  reaches  to  fairly-shaped  articles 
of  wood  burned  with  quaint  patterns, 
often  in  zig-zag  lines,  and  to  the  general 
snuff-box  ornamented  prettily  enough 
with  inlaid  metal  or  ivory. 

Leaving  the  too  abundant  waters  of 
Sclindia.  hard  trekking  for  thirty-six 
hours  brought  us  to  the  ”  gardens,”  or 
cultivated  lands  surrounding  Shoshong, 
K.ham6's  capital,  and  the  largest  native 
town  in  South  Africa.  For  three  or 
four  miles  the  road  passed  through  the 
heavy  crops  of  Kaffir  corn,  and  of  maize 
‘‘  with  his  garments  green  and  yellow.” 
We  reached  the  out-span  ground  as  the 
sun  rose  over  the  mountains  behind  the 
town  ;  very  grand  the  massive  granite 
range  looked,  every  indentation  marked 
with  blue  shadow,  while  the  mist  slowly 
melted  backward  up  the  deep  gorge. 
At  the  base  of  the  hills  were  thousands 
of  brown  huts,  in  no  especial  order,  but 
divided  into  groups  each  enclosed  with 
high  fencing  that  was  here  and  there 
green  with  climbing  gourds,  a  welcome 
sight  to  English  eyes  weary  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  reds  and  yellows  under  the  blue 
African  sky.  The  gorge  is  the  opening 
into  the  pass  leading  north,  and  the 
source  of  the  stream  that  now  only 
scantily  supplies  Shoshong  with  water  ; 
in  former  days  it  was  a  river,  but,  with 
many  of  its  comrades  in  this  country, 
has  either  dried  up  or  found  some  more 
convenient  channel  underground.  Three 
miles  to  the  south  runs  a  parallel  range 
of  hills,  chiefly  basaltic  rock,  and  the 
oval-shaped  plain  lying  between  is  one 
carefully  tended  plough  garden.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  place  is  thor- 
Niw  Series.— VoL.  XLIX.,  No.  5 


oughly  African,  but  cultured  and  civil¬ 
ized.  Plenty  of  life  goes  on  in  the  big 
town  with  its  sixteen  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  its  resident  traders  and  police,  its 
visits  of  officers  and  hunters  ;  but  its 
main  inteiest  is  still  the  chief. 

Dates  are  a  difficulty  with  natives  ; 
but  probably  Khame  was  botn  about 
1830,  one  of  the  many  sons  of  the  many 
wives  of  Sekhome,  the  then  chief,  but 
his  legal  heir.  Two  glimpses  into  a 
wider  world  came  to  him  as  a  boy  ;  he 
went  for  a  hunting  season  with  Gordon 
Gumming,  and  he  heard  from  a  travel¬ 
ling  native  of  the  new  religion  Dr.  Mof¬ 
fat  was  teaching  in  the  south.  The  next 
to  reach  that  then  far  interior  town  was 
a  Lutheran  missionary  from  Germany, 
and  Kham6  was  soon  afterward  baptized. 
Since  then  the  station  at  Shoshong  has 
been  in  the  charge  of  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  and  from  their  mission¬ 
aries  Kham6  has  received  further  in¬ 
struction. 

In  our  century  even  a  Charlemagne 
could  hardly  order  a  nation  into  the 
mystic  waters  of  Baptism,  or  an  English 
ruler  and  his  people  happily  accept  a 
new  faith  almost  in  common.  An  Afri¬ 
can  chief  becoming  a  Christian  differs 
widely  from  the  bulk  of  his  subjects, 
not  on  matters  of  feeling  that  can  be 
private  save  for  a  pleasant  expansion 
among  sympathizers,  hut  on  cardinal 
points  in  social  and  political  life,  espe¬ 
cially  on  Polygamy,  W'^itchcrafl ,  and 
Feasts.  Without  understanding  this, 
and  these,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  realize 
what  Kham^  has  done.  Polygamy  to  a 
chief  means  alliances  both  with  powerful 
families  in  his  tribe,  and  with  neighbors  : 
these  alliances  mean  support.  Witch¬ 
craft  is  a  wider  question.  An  African 
has  intense  faith  in  supernatural  powers 
of  evil,  he  believes  them  to  be  every¬ 
where  and  in  everything  :  if  he  were  to 
speak  in  scientific  language  he  would 
probably  describe  life  as  being  a  state 
not  of  correspondence  with,  but  of  es¬ 
cape  from  its  environment.  Imagining 
himself  bewitched,  he  grows  mad  with 
tenor,  and  is  then  hardly  more  account¬ 
able  for  the  cruelties  he  will  commit  to 
baffle  the  bewitcher  than  is  a  dog  with  a 
kettle  tied  to  its  tail  for  eccentricities  in 
conduct.  Chiefs  generally  lead  in  all 
the  rain-making  and  victory-securing 
rites,  and  have  under  their  orders  a  band 
44 
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of  doctors  or  “  wizards.”  These  men 
possess  a  knowledge  of  roots  and  herbs 
that  enables  them  to  cure  some  of  their 
patients,  but  their  awful  claim  is  to  con¬ 
trol  the  evil  spirits,  and  to  recognize,  or 
”  smell  out,”  their  human  tools.  This 
is  a  torpedo-like  force  with  the  chief  in 
command :  an  obnoxious  or  wealthy 
person  can  be  “smelled  out”  as  an 
agency  of  tbe  Evil  One  ;  his  death  is 
mote  or  less  popular,  and  confiscation 
easily  makes  the  chief  his  heir.  The 
feasts  are  very  frequent,  and  form  a 
strong  social  tie  between  lulcr  and 
ruled  ;  roughly  speaking,  they  mean  ox¬ 
eating  and  beer-drinking,  but  especially 
and  immoderately  the  latter.  All  these 
customs  and  beliefs  have  additional  sup¬ 
port  in  the  very  fact  that  they  are  in¬ 
herited  :  what  caste  is  to  the  Hindoo, 
the  customs  of  his  grandfather  are  to 
the  Bechuana.  “  How  can  I  answer  to 
Khari  (a  predecessor)  if  I  change  the 
customs  of  a  town  ?”  was  always  the 
form  of  Sekhome's  refusal  to  learn 
Christianity. 

Great  difficulties  rouse  only  great 
souls.  These  have  daunted  men  with 
any  weakness  in  their  moral  spine  ;  in 
some  cases  chiefs  have  practically  re¬ 
nounced  Christianity  themselves  though 
encouraging  it  among  their  people,  in 
one  or  two  they  have  resigned  their 
chieftainship.  It  is  probably  everywhere 
tempting  to  human  nature,  either  to 
acquiesce  in  an  Alexandria,  or  to  leave 
it  for  the  Laura  in  the  desert ;  but  fot- 
tunately  for  the  world  there  are  nobler 
s}uls  who  cleanse  their  Alexandria,  and 
Kham6  has  joined  that  gallant  com¬ 
pany. 

In  1862  a  runner  brought  news  that 
those  restless  neighbors,  the  Matabele, 
were  moving  down  on  Shoshong.  Like 
the  descents  of  Danes  on  East  Anglian 
farms,  these  raids  from  an  equally  cruel 
north  were  the  terror  of  the  poor  Ba- 
mangwato  :  wives  and  children  were  hur¬ 
ried  up  on  to  the  mountain,  cattle  were 
driven  into  hiding-places,  while  the 
small  supply  of  cheap  guns  was  sadly 
looked  over.  Then  Sekhome  turned, 
as  most  of  us  do  in  trouble,  to  his  su¬ 
pernatural — plunging  into  charms  and 
incantations.  The  pressure  was  severe 
enough  to  test  Kham6‘s  faith  ;  with  the 
other  Christians  he  first  knelt  in  prayer 
under  the  bright  African  moon,  and  then 


sternly  stopped  the  incantations.  Ob¬ 
taining  leave,  he  started  northward  with 
two  hundred  young  mtn  of  his  own 
regiment,  and  met  the  Matabele  at  sun¬ 
set  :  he  broke  two  of  their  companies 
by  his  vigorous  charge,  but  a  third  stole 
past  through  the  high  grass  and  attack¬ 
ed  him  in  the  tear.  Beaten  though  he 
was,  the  fight  had  been  severe  enough 
to  make  the  Matabele  retreat,  and  to 
win  the  verdict  from  their  brave  old 
warrior  Chief  Mcselikatse  :  “  Kham6  is 
a  man,  there  is  no  other  man  among  the 
Bamangwato." 

”  To  day  those  who  pray  to  God  axe 
our  leaders,”  exclaimed  the  heathen, 
sharing  a  surprise  English  soldiers  ate 
said  once  to  have  felt  in  India.  But 
when  Sekhome  turned  defence  into  re¬ 
taliation,  and  despatched  cattle-lifting 
parties  among  the  Matabele,  Khame 
strongly  protested,  and  refused  the 
share  of  the  booty  offered  to  him. 

Not  long  after  this  the  time  came  for 
the  celebration  of  certain  heathen  rites, 
al  which  a  large  following  of  sons  is  the 
Bechuana  father’s  claim  to  honor. 
Kham6  felt  that  he  could  not  attend. 
Sekhome  expostulated,  grew  angry,  and 
declared  that  only  the  sons  who  went 
with  him  to  the  “  Begura”  should  in¬ 
herit  his  wealth  or  chieftainship.  Find¬ 
ing  his  heir  still  unmoved,  he  began  to 
realize  that  this  strange  new  Gesia 
Chrisii  would  have  practical  effect,  and 
with  the  keen  worldly  wisdom  of  his 
Bantu  race,  he  set  to  work  to  baffle  the 
“  white  Christ.”  Monogamy  was  seized 
on  as  a  popular  point  for  attack,  and 
Kham^,  already  married  to  Mabisa,  was 
ordered  to  lake  a  second  wife. 

But  never  in  the  most  lovely  days  of 
chivalry  had  any  woman  a  more  loyal 
knight  than  Mabisa  has  found  in  her 
husband.  For  ten  years  the  struggle 
went  on,  the  young  chief’s  answer  always 
the  same  :  “  I  refuse  on  account  of  the 
Word  of  God  ;  lay  the  hardest  tasks  on 
me  as  to  hunting  elephants  for  ivory,  or 
any  service  you  can  think  of  as  a  token 
of  my  obedience,  but  I  cannot  take  an¬ 
other  wife.” 

Treachery  and  plots  on  Sekhome’s 
part  were  met  by  Kham6  with  unfailing 
respect  and  self-restraint  of  action  and 
word.  One  can  understand  why  a  Ger¬ 
man  traveller  who  paid  a  scientific  visit 
to  Shoshong  at  this  time,  should  write  : 
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“  I  am  glad  by  my  acquaintance  with 
Kham^  to  have  an  opportunity  of  men¬ 
tioning  a  black  man  whom  I  would  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  be  ashamed  to  call 
my  friend.  The  simple,  modest,  and  at 
the  same  time  noble  deportment  of  this 
chief’s  son  awoke  a  delightful  feeling.”  * 

An  attempt  to  murder  Kham6  in  his 
hut  at  night  was  frustrated  by  the  men 
refusing  to  fire,  and  by  their  disarming 
Sekhome  ;  the  revolt  was  plainly  in  his 
son’s  favor,  and  the  old  man  fled  in  ter¬ 
ror,  knowing  too  well  the  African  fate 
for  deposed  rulers.  After  some  trouble 
he  was  discovered  in  his  hiding-place  by 
a  messenger  from  Kham6,  who  begged 
him  to  return,  and  assured  him  of  safety 
and  chieftainship.  Scarcely  believing 
that  this  could  be  anything  but  a  plot, 
Sekhome  returned — to  be  addressed 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  his  son,  and 
to  make  and  break  with  equal  zeal  the 
only  condition  asked  for,  namely,  that 
the  marriage  question  should  be  dropped. 

Another  night  the  young  chief  woke 
to  find  his  court  lit  up  with  flames,  and 
to  see  in  the  red  light  the  weird  figures 
of  wizards  dancing  round  as  they  threw 
in  spells  and  chanted  curses.  One  won¬ 
ders  if  for  a 'moment  the  old  beliefs  and 
dreads  flashed  up  in  Kham^’s  mind,  but 
whether  by  an  effort  or  not,  he  walked 
up  to  the  mystic  Are,  and  put  it  out. 
The  affair,  however,  could  not  end  so 
easily.  “  Khame  has  been  bewitched,” 
spread  through  the  town,  and  presently 
a  deputation  came,  imploring  him  to  set 
other  powers  of  evil  to  work  on  his  own 
side.  “  If  you  do  not,’’  they  added, 
”  the  people  will  not  remain  with  you. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  Sekhome,  but  who 
can  withstand  the  power  of  the  ‘  baloi  ’  ?” 
Who  indeed,  when  as  late  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  English  witches  were 
killed  and  their  bodies  “  devoyred  ”  by 
dogs  ? 

It  was  a  kindly  well-meant  effort,  and 
to  put  it  away  must  have  cost  the  pain 
so  often  part  of  a  brave  life,  when  the 
easy  compliance  that  would  retain  friends 
is  impossible  to  a  high  nature.  Khame 
answered  briefly  :  ”  The  .Word  of  God 
forbids  me  to  curse  any  one,  least  of  all 
my  own  father.”  Sadly  enough,  per¬ 
haps,  the  little  group  went  away,  and 

*  “  Drei  Yahre  in  Sfld  Afrika.”  Von  Gustav 
Fritsch.  Breslau,  1868. 
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their  report  soon  brought  its  effect ;  the 
party  Kharn^  had  steadily  refused  to 
lead  now  left  him.  ”  We  preferred  the 
son,”  said  the  people,  “and  we  gave 
him  his  chance.  He  might  have  been 
chief  of  the  town  to-day,  but  for  his 
being  in  the  Word  of  God  which  makes 
him  so  impracticable.” 

Another  attempt  to  assassinate  Kham6 
followed,  and  then  so  much  persecution 
that  he  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains  with  a  few  faithful  followers. 
Here  he  was  besieged  for  neatly  two 
months  ;  Sekhome,  after  attempting  to 
poison  the  spring,  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  all  water  supply  for  eight  days,  when 
the  little  party  lived  on  a  few  melons, 
stolen  by  night  from  the  town  gardens. 
Khame’ s  retaliation  was  to  give  his  men 
strict  orders  to  take  no  offensive  action, 
and  to  send  back  a  horse  that  had  been 
taken  from  his  father. 

.AfUr  another  hollow  peace,  Sekhome, 
whose  plots  read  like  a  page  of  old  Ital¬ 
ian  history,  brought  on  the  scene  the 
rival  claimant  to  Shoshong,  Macheng, 
promising  to  retire  if  only  his  son  were 
put  an  end  to.  But  Macheng  b’essed 
where  he  should  have  cursed.  ”  The 
people  of  the  Word  of  God  alone  speak 
the  truth.  If  you  want  your  son  killed, 
kill  him  yourself,”  was  Macheng’s  de¬ 
cision,  though  but  for  Khame’s  help  it 
would  have  cost  him  his  life.  Macheng 
then  headed  the  people,  weary  as  they 
must  have  been  of  contention,  and  drove 
out  Sekhome.  With  forgiving  loyalty 
Khame  became  his  father’s  champion, 
and  after  winning  back  Shoshong, 
brought  Sekhome  from  his  exile  to  be 
reinstated  as  chief.  Hopeless  still  of 
peace  for  himself,  he  made  a  new  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Zonga  river  to  the 
north,  where  he  was  followed  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Bamangwato.  Sekhome 
found  himself  left  with  the  subject  tribes, 
and  furious  at  the  desertion,  cleverly 
managed  to  capture  many  of  the  wives. 
Roused  at  last  by  this  wrong  to  others, 
Khame  flashed  down  at  the  head  of  his 
young  regiment,  recovered  the  wives, 
and  took  Shoshong,  partly  burning  it. 
Still  he  refused  the  chieftainship  and 
spared  his  father,  marching  back  to  his 
fever-stricken  home  on  the  Zonga.  It 
was  for  the  last  time  ;  news  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  him  of  the  old  chief’s  death,  but 
Kham6  returned  only  to  And  Shoshong 
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held  by  a  younger  brother,  Khamane, 
in  full  revolt. 

Through  this  rebellion,  too,  lun  the 
same  golden  threads  of  courage  and 
gentleness,  of  hard  fights  won  and  of 
lives  spared,  or  as  Lieutenant  Hajnes 
summarizes  :  “  Kham6’s  treatment  of 
his  rebe'lious  brother  has  been  chivaliic 
to  an  extreme.”* 

Khamane  is  now  living  across  the  bor¬ 
der  in  the  Transvaal,  and  last  year  from 
that  safe  shelter  declared  his  intention 
to  shoot  Kham6.  The  latter  heard  of 
it,  and  decided  to  meet  his  brother  at 
once,  knowing  how  quickly  border  troub¬ 
les  and  large  results  may  rise  with 
neighborly  help.  The  council  wished  a 
regiment  to  go  with  him.  Kham6  re¬ 
fused,  saying  it  might  make  trouble,  and 
if  his  brother  wished  to  shoot  him  he 
had  better  go  alone.  Alone  be  went, 
and  made  peace. 

As  a  chief,  Khame’s  rule  has  been  the 
decided  one  that  might  have  been  fore¬ 
seen  from  a  man  sternly  schooled  as  he 
had  been,  and  not  by  nature  one  of 
those  easy  characters  content  to  do  right 
themselves  and  to  leave  their  world  to 
do  wrong.  He  believes  that  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  attaches  to  his  position,  not 
to  be  led  by  the  popular  voice  but  to 
lead  it,  to  be  the  Hero- king  whom  Mr. 
Carljle  would  have  delighted  in.  ‘‘  What 
the  chiefs  do  the  people  will  do,”  he 
said  to  the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein  ;  and 
this  belief  is  a  key-note  of  his  life.  No 
lovely  visions  of  an  Aslauga,  or  of  mys¬ 
tic  light  and  the  Holy  Grail,  have  stirred 
this  Knight  of  Africa,  but  an  English 
conception  of  Christian  duty  to  be  done 
at  all  costs.  The  picture  may  not  look 
as  beautiful  ;  the  mean  figure  of  the 
canteen-keeper,  the  brandy-smuggler  or 
the  witch-doctor,  must  replace  the  foe 
”  in  shining  armor  the  poor  weak- 
willed  subject  rebelling  against  his 
champion  is  the  object,  and  not  seme 
golden-haired  princess  or  exquisite  mys¬ 
ticism  ;  and  the  lookers-on  are  not  a 
brilliant  court,  or  the  Knights  of  a 
Round  Table,  but  a  few  scattered  mis¬ 
sionaries  or  a  passing  traveller. 

Kham6  has  been  most  resolute  in  re¬ 
pressing  drink,  both  the  importation  of 
spirits  by  traders,  and  the  interior 


*  “  Further  Correspondenre  on  Affairs  of 
the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  Territories.” 


manufacture  of  a  sufficiently  stupefying 
liquor  known  as  native  beer.  The 
length  of  the  struggle  against  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  persistent  smuggling  that 
has  been  detected,  hardly  reflect  credit 
cn  our  white  selves,  or  show  that  su¬ 
periority  one  hears  of  ad  nauseam  in 
countries  where  the  races  are  inter¬ 
mingled.  Stopping  the  beer-making 
has  been  a  more  unpopular  movement  ; 
and  with  Khamane  at  hand  to  foster 
discontent,  the  chief  has  undoubtedly 
put  in  jeopardy  his  own  position.  But 
in  consequence  the  quiet  and  order  of 
Shoshong  are  striking  ;  in  spite  of  the 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  it  fulfils 
the  dreams  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  for 
to  quote  again  from  our  Blue-book  :  ”  It 
would  require  no  police  to  manage  the 
native  part  of  the  town.  By  his  deter¬ 
mination  and  courage  Kham^  has  put 
down  strong  drink  among  his  people, 
and  prevented  traders  from  bringing  it 
into  his  country.”  If  Khame  is  thought 
too  strict,  if  would  not  be  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  state  of  other  towns  where 
there  are  large  native  populations,  and 
the  canteen  vote  is  valuable.  Whatever 
white  races  may  suffer  from  unrestricted 
alcohol,  the  effects  are  worse  on  darker- 
skinned  peoples  ;  physically  they  suffer 
to  a  greater  extent,  and  morally  do  not 
seem  able  to  resist  the  craving  for  more 
until  the  stage  of  madness  and  stupor  is 
reached. 

Morally,  Kham6  is  also  strict,  sternly 
opposing  any  wrongdoing.  There  is 
great  tenderness  in  his  care  for  the 
daughters  of  the  Christians  ;  he  under¬ 
stands  the  difficulties  of  their  present 
position,  not  inheriting  habits  of  self- 
respect  or  control,  and  yet  released  from 
the  old  heathen  system  which,  though 
degrading  to  the  girl,  was  excellent  in 
its  strictness.  He  allows  them  to  be 
sent  to  his  outlying  cattle-posts,  where 
they  can  be  completely  sheltered  from 
temptation. 

His  reforms  have  been  sweeping  ;  he 
has  forbidden  all  accusations  of  witch¬ 
craft,  with  the  endless  cruelty  and  deaths 
resulting ;  the  old  custom  of  killing 
children  born  weakly  or  deformed  ; 
burying  the  living  infant  with  the  dead 
mother  ;  destroying  one  of  twin  chil¬ 
dren,  etc.  The  terrible  punishments 
inflicted  by  other  interior  chiefs  are  un¬ 
known  under  his  rule  ;  death  is  inflicted 
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only  for  the  same  crimes  as  in  civilized 
countiies,  and  very  raiely.  The  slave 
race  of  the  Nfasaia  lives  under  improved 
conditions,  and  Kham6  is  quick  to 
punish  any  of  their  masters — his  own 
people — whom  he  finds  guilty  of  cruelty 
toward  them.”*  Lately  he  has  been 
regulating  Bamangwato  commerce  in  a 
spirit  that  reminds  one  of  early  Tudor 
statutes ;  is  it  a  phase  growing  nations 
must  pass  through  ?  The  price  of  a 
goat  is  to  be  ten  shillings,  a  sheep  fifteen 
shillings,  the  making-up  of  a  katoss  a 
guinea,  and  so  on  ;  he  is  also  trying  to 
change  the  system  of  barter  for  one  of 
cash,  but  whether  he  and  his  advisers 
ate  wise  in  this  remains  to  be  seen,  his 
present  high  class  of  resident  trader  may 
not  remain  under  the  mote  difficult  sys¬ 
tem.  With  its  neighbors  this  country 
has  stories  of  underground  wealth,  and 
has  not  escaped  a  practical  revival  of 
these  seventeenth  ■  century  traditions. 
From  the  competitors  Kham6  accepted 
ore  company,  receiving  a  certain  sum 
for  what  is  known  as  the  ”  concession” 
or  exclusive  right  to  prospect  ior  gold 
in  a  specified  district  and  to  work  it 
when  found.  Larger  sums  have  been 
since  offered  to  our  chief  to  bribe  him 
to  break  faith,  and  transfer  the  conces¬ 
sion.  ”  Fins  cuer  nt  peut  menter  the 
manager  of  the  accepted  company,  Mr. 
Maurice  Hearny,  told  me  that  Khame 
had  kept  his  word  to  them  to  the  letter, 
and  in  the  spirit  on  certain  points  that 
the  letter  hardly  covered  ;  adding,  ”  he 
is  a  practical  Christian  ;  he  has  learned 
his  Christianity,  and  he  acts  up  to  it.” 

At  sunrise  every  morning  Khame  is 
to  be  seen  in  his  kothla,  a  scrupulously 
clean  courtyard  with  mud  walls,  about 
ten  feet  high,  loop-holed  and  sharply 
cut.  A  curious  assembly  these  walls 
contain  at  times;  out -lying  natives 
bringing  in  news,  or  what  our  grand¬ 
parents  might  have  considered  news  ;  a 
filibustering  expedition  is  hovering  near 
the  border  ;  an  ox  has  died  mysterious¬ 
ly,  or  a  traveller’s  wagon  has  broken 
down  ;  headmen  (each  in  charge  of  a 
section  of  the  big  population)  waiting 
to  lay  difficulties  or  accusations  before 
the  chief.  A  German  traveller  on  his 
harmless  journey  north  for  insects  or 

*  F,  Johnson,  Letter  to  Cape  Argus,  Aug. 
24,  1888. 


game,  sometimes  with  a  single  rifle  ;  or 
Major  Goold-Adams,  who  has  ridden  up 
from  Mafeking  ;  or  Mr.  Selons  full  of 
gentle  regret  over  the  distance  lions 
will  keep  ;  or  a  missionary  gaining  hope 
from  Khanty’s  life  for  his  work  in  a 
lonely  north.  All  alike,  Khame  greets 
with  easy  natural  dignity,  and  rather 
silent  manner.  ”  Your  words  are  wise 
words,”  is  the  often-repeated  answer  to 
what  he  agrees  with. 

Sunday  at  Shoshong  is  a  pretty,  al¬ 
most  home-like  day.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  Khame  goes  up  to  the  springs  in  the 
deep  mountain  kloof,  where  hundreds 
of  the  women  gather  with  their  red  or 
yellow  water-pots  and  calabashes  ;  each 
as  she  passes  the  chief  receives  his  kindly 
greeting,  ”  Good  morning,  my  friend,” 
or  ”  my  child.”  Something  of  the  same 
kind  we  saw  when  the  large  congrega¬ 
tion  came  out  from  the  afternoon  ser¬ 
vice,  and  Kham^,  with  his  kindly  face 
and  sweet  smile,  walked  up  the  wide 
road,  patting  the  curly  heads  of  the  little 
brown  chtldren,  and  speaking  to  the 
elders.  Later  that  day  he  was  giving 
food  to  the  old  men  of  a  regiment,  for, 
as  Lieutenant  Haynes  noticed,  ”  Khame 
spends  a  great  part  of  his  revenue  in 
acts  of  kindness  to  his  people.”  The 
day  had  that  beautiful  stillness  of  Sun¬ 
day,  when  the  world  is  silent, 

"  To  hear  the  angels  sing.’* 

Wagons  are  not  forbidden  to  trek  in,  for 
the  heavy  roads  are  full  of  difficulty,  but 
Khame’ s  strong  wish  against  it  is  made 
known.  He  encourages  his  people  to 
go  to  the  outlying  tribes  to  leach  them, 
though  he  allows  no  pressure  to  be  put 
on  any  one  to  join  his  own  faith.  Where 
heathen  customs  are  harmless  he  does 
not  forbid  them,  though  he  declared 
against  them  at  once  in  all  what  might 
be  called  State  functions.  Every  year 
he  begins  the  digging  season  with  a  sol¬ 
emn  meeting  for  public  prayer  instead 
of  the  old  rites,  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  people  the  harvests  continually 
increase.  Unlike  other  interior  chiefs, 
who  either  virtually  or  in  plainest  words 
demand  presents  from  visitors  as  a  pay¬ 
ment  for  passing  through  their  country, 
Kham6  refuses  them  if  offered.  He  is 
indeed  a  most  courteous  host,  as  we  had 
not  only  heard,  but  found  during  our 
stay  in  Shoshong. 
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In  foreign  affairs  there  is  the  same 
straight  decided  dealing,  and  a  policy 
ruled  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A 
small  refugee  people  in  his  country,  the 
Saleika,  lately  became  troublesome,  and 
Kham6  received  responsible  advice  to 
suppress  the  discontent  at  once.  He 
consented  reluctantly,  and  marched 
against  them  with  a  large  force,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  few  men  of  the  Border  Po¬ 
lice,  one  of  whom  gave  me  the  account. 
The  Saleika  stronghold  is  a  picturesque 
place  on  a  high  rock  surrounded  by 
hills  :  it  was  attacked,  but  the  moment 
it  was  taken,  Kham6  stopped  any  further 
fighting,  and  allowed  the  Saleika'  to  es¬ 
cape  unpursued  to  the  mountains.  Mes¬ 
sengers  were  sent  to  them  there  with 
promises  of  safety,  and  an  offer  of 
wagons  for  the  women  and  children  on 
their  journey  over  the  border.  How¬ 
ever,  tradition  was  too  strong  for  faith, 
and  the  Saleika  remained  in  hiding  un¬ 
til  they  could  one  by  one  slip  away.  In 
his  rather  complicated  relations  with  the 
Matabele,  Kham6  has  acted  wisely  and 
courteously,  until  a  good  understanding 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  feuds, 
and  bloodshed. 

One  more  incident  completes  what  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  of  Kham6’s 
life.  A  year  ago  for  valid  reasons,  he 
ordered  two  traders  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  :  these  men  determined  last  May  to 
force  their  way  back.  As  they  came 
near  Shoshong,  Khame  sent  one  of  the 
resident  traders  to  meet  them,  warning 
them  to  retreat  unless  they  brought  a 
letter  from  the  English  Government  giv¬ 
ing  some  reason  why  he  should  revoke 
his  decision.  The  men  came  on,  and 
rode  into  Shoshong.  Kham6  met  them 
at  once,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hearny, 
by  one  of  the  Border  Police,  and  by  Mr. 
Hepburn,  the  missionary.  He  kept  to 
one  question,  "  Were  they  authorized 
by  the  British  Government  ?"  They 
were  not.  The  people  of  the  town 
urged  the  strongest  measures  ;  Kham6 
contented  himself  with  arresting  the 
men,  and  sending  them  down  country 
under  escort  to  be  dealt  with  by  English 
authority.  Then  came  in  the  magna¬ 
nimity  that  is  so  essentially  characteristic 
of  the  chief.  He  ordered  the  escort  to 
treat  their  prisoners  with  every  respect 
and  consideration,  and  he  chose  the  es¬ 


cort  from  the  men  of  an  old  regiment,* 
lest  they  should  be  roughly  handled  on 
the  road  by  younger  men,  excited  as  the 
Bamangwato  were  by  the  defiance  offered 
to  his  authority.  One  of  the  prisoners 
nobly  took  advantage  of  the  age  of  the 
escort  to  make  his  escape,  as  the  other 
did  of  the  courtesy  of  their  treatment : 
both  men  then  joined  the  well-known 
filibuster  Grobelaar,  aad  again  tried  to 
force  their  way  in  from  the  Transvaal 
border.  The  “  Grobelaar  incident" 
followed,  and  is  now  under  investiga¬ 
tion  by  Sir  Sjdney  Shippard,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Bechuanaiand.  Private 
letters  from  Shoshong  say  that,  through¬ 
out,  "  Kham6  has  acted  with  great  dig¬ 
nity,  self-control  and  prudence,"  and 
that,  "  at  the  hands  of  any  other  native 
chief,  Francis  and  Chapman  would  have 
received  very  different  treatment.” 

To  speak  of  Kham6  for  a  moment  as 
a  man,  one  is  struck  by  what  I  can  only 
call  his  winning  personality.  His  Chris¬ 
tianity,  though  so  thorough,  is  in  no 
way  what  the  world  is  ready  to  condemn 
as  morbid.  He  has  remained  the  same 
keen  hunter  he  was  when  a  boy  ;  his 
stud  of  horses  is  one  even  an  English¬ 
man  might  envy  ;  his  daily  life  is  as 
simple  and  unaffected  as  possible.  To 
his  children  he  has  been  a  most  careful 
and  loving  father  ;  his  home  remaits 
completely  African  in  its  surroundings, 
but  is  full  of  refinement  and  courtesy. 
I  shall  always  remember  the  pretty  scene 
we  shared  in  there  our  last  evening  in 
Shoshong :  the  large  brown  hut,  its 
walls  stencilled,  the  broad  eaves  cover¬ 
ing  the  raised  step  that  made  a  pleasant 
veranda :  the  wide,  clean  court  shut 
in  by  loop-holed  walls  ;  the  fire  in  one 
corner,  with  three  little  brown  maidens, 
half  playing,  half  cooking  ;  the  graceful 
figures  of  girls  carrying  corn  crossing 
the  court  at  intervals  ;  Kham6’s  son,  a 
bright  gentlemanly  boy,  sitting  near  his 
mother,  Mabisa,  under  the  eaves  ;  the 
daughters  beside  her;  the  little  grand¬ 
children  running  up  to  her  ;  and  among 
them  all  the  tall  slight  man,  his  thin, 
nervous  face  full  of  decision  and  of 
sweetness,  who  had  won  through ^endur- 

*  Each  regiment  is  composed  of  men  about 
the  same  age.  Boys  born  in  the  same  year  or 
two  are  enrolled  as  one  regiment,  and  remain 
unrecruited  by  any  younger  or  older  men. 
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ance  and  peril  the  purity  of  that  almost 
unique  home  among  African  chiefs. 

“  A  Christian  and  a  hero,”  was  the 
description  of  Kham6  given  by  a  soldier 
whose  words  carry  weight  in  England 
and  in  Africa. 

”  It  is  not  what  people  say  of  him,” 
was  the  account  given  by  a  trooper  in 
the  Border  Police,  ”  it  is  what  I  know 
myself.  I  was  quartered  in  Shoshong 
for  eighteen  months,  and  I  call  him  a 
genuine  Christian  man.  He  does  not 
make  much  fuss  over  it,  but  it  is  real.” 

There  is,  I  know,  a  tendency  to  look 
on  such  a  man  as  Kham6  much  in  the 
way  in  which  we  look  on  seme  freak  of 
Nature,  as  of  no  weight  in  an  argument. 


hs 

But  there  have  been  times  when  Science 
has  found  in  so-called  freaks  of  Nature 
evidence  of  her  deepest  laws.  To  those 
who  believe  in  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  raise  all  native  races  alike,  whether 
they  were  called  Teutons  in  the  past  or 
Bantu  in  the  present,  Kham6’s  life  is 
but  one  of  many  that  even  here  turn  the 
walk  by  faith  into  the  walk  of  sight.  It 
has  fulfilled  that  noblest  test  ^iven  to  us 
in  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  :  ’ 

”  It  is  better  than  everything  else  that 
the  world  should  be  a  little  better  be* 
cause  a  man  has  lived — even  ever  so 
little  better,  dearest.” — Murray  s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


CHILDREN’S  PHANTASY. 


Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt,  in  the  inter¬ 
esting  paper  which  he  read  at  York  last 
week  on  “  The  Insanity  of  Children,” 
appears  to  have  treated  the  fancies  of 
children  as  if  they  were  in  some  sense 
the  roots  of  subsequent  disturbances  of 
reason.  At  least,  if  we  may  trust  the 
report  in  the  York  Herald  of  yesterday 
week,  Dr.  Allbutt  said  ”  When  very 
young,  a  child  seemed  to  live  in  phan¬ 
tasy  ;  even  its  own  self  was  to  itself  a 
gho^t.  It  would  address  its  own  solid 
body  by  another  name  as  something 
other  than  itself,  as  a  companion  or  con¬ 
fidant  of  its  inner  being.  Pretty  were 
the  fancies  of  a  child,  yet  its  healthy 
growth  consisted  in  their  evaporation. 
If  the  growth  of  the  mind  were  some¬ 
thing  less  or  something  other  than 
healthy,  then  these  fancies  kept  their 
empire.”  If  that  be  correctly  reported, 
we  suppose  Dr.  Allbutt  to  mean  that 
childish  fancy  stands  in  the  way  of  true 
mental  conceptions  much  as  a  weed  pre¬ 
vents  the  growth  of  a  flower,  and  that 
unless  the  weed  is  pulled  up  to  make 
room  for  the  flower,  the  fljwer  will  not 
grow  ;  in  other  words,  unless  the  im¬ 
aginative  side  of  a  child’s  life  fades 
away,  the  perceptive  and  rational  side 
will  not  flourish.  Now,  if  that  were 
really  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt’s  meaning, 
we  totally  differ  with  him.  He  was 
thinking,  we  conclude,  of  such  cases  as 
that  of  little  Hartley  Coleridge,  who, 
when  told  something  about  himself,  is 
said  to  have  replied, — “  Yes,  but  which 


Hartley  ?  There  is  the  real  Hartley, 
and  the  picture  Hartley,  and  the  shadow 
Hartley,  and  the  catch*me-fast  Hart¬ 
ley,”  a  remark  which  he  accompanied 
by  catching  hold  of  one  hand  with  the 
other,  and  then  looking  up  bewildered 
at  the  problem  whether  he  should  iden¬ 
tify  himself  with  the  catcher  or  with  the 
caught.  Now,  if  that  were  ’the  sort  of 
”  phantasy”  which  Dr.  Allbult  thinks 
in  need  of  ”  evaporation”  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  growth  of  the  child’s  ap¬ 
prehension  for  what  is  called  sensible 
experience,  we  entirely  differ  from  him. 
It  was  not  by  the  ”  evaporation”  of 
Hartley  Coleridge’s  insight  into  the 
mystery  of  our  ideal  associations  and  of 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  become  its 
own  object,  that  he  grew  into  the  subtle 
poet  and  thinker  and  delightful  con- 
verser  he  became  ;  nor  was  it  to  the 
”  persistence”  of  such  fancies  that  he 
owed  the  inadequate  grasp  he  obtained 
of  moral  laws  and  of  the  duty  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  self-restraint.  .A  child  of 
feeble  fancy,  or  of  no  fanciful  power  at 
all,  is,  we  think,  far  more  likely  to  grow 
up  with  that  inability  to  apprehend,ade- 
quately  the  world  of  experience  to  which 
Dr.  Allbutt  attributes  children’s  insan¬ 
ity,  than  a  child  of  fertile  fancy.  In 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  fancy 
or  imagination  is  the  strength  of  that 
power  of  apprehending  the  irresistible 
authority  of  fact  which  fits  a  man  for 
actual  life.  Does  any  one  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  delicate  and  aerial 
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character  of  Shakespeaie’s  childish 
fancy  lessened  his  capacity  for  under¬ 
standing  the  difference  between  fancy 
and  fact,  instead  of  indefinitely  increas¬ 
ing  it  ?  If  he  does,  he  appears  to  us 
not  to  have  grasped  one  of  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  characteristics  of  genius, — namely, 
that  it  is  the  man’s  power  of  conceiving 
a  multitude  of  variations  on  the  actual 
conditions  of  existence  which  renders 
his  apprehension  of  these  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence  truly  vivid  and  effec¬ 
tual.  Could  Bacon  have  had  the  haunt¬ 
ing  conviction  which  has  won  such  a 
fame  for  his  “  Novum  Organum,”  that 
^  the  laws  of  things  are  totally  distipct 
from  the  laws  of  thought,  if  he  had  not 
had  a  great  imagination,  and  constantly 
experienced  the  shock  of  finding  that 
there  is  no  short-cut  to  the  knowledge 
of  external  realities  except  that  which  is 
carried  through  by  the  hard  work  of 
minute  observation  ?  Consider  the  life 
of  such  original  children  as  the  Brontes, 
and  observe  what  a  world  of  fancy  they 
actually  lived  in.  And  then  note  how 
they  learned  to  grasp  with  an  iron  grasp 
the  great,  rude  facts  of  Yorkshire  nature 
and  Yorkshire  life.  To  maintain  that 
it  was  not  precisely  the  strength  of  the 
imagination  with  which  they  had  dwelled 
upon  their  own  childish  ideas  of  what 
life  might  be,  which  gave  them  their 
strong  subsequent  grasp  of  what  life 
actually  was,  seems  to  us  a  blunder  as 
serious,  and  one  leading  us  as  far  astray, 
as  to  suppose  that  a  faint  and  feeble 
sense  of  external  realities  is  likely  to  go 
along  with  a  vigorous  and  masterful 
ideal  life.  Compare  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
account  of  the  visions  and  fancies  of  his 
own  infancy  and  childhood,  with  the 
strong  grasp  which  he  fastened  later 
upon  the  real  world  and  upon  rough 
men’s  characters,  and  believe  if  you  can 
that  it  was  not  the  hardy  fancy  of  his 
infancy  which,  by  its  steady  growth  and 
expansion,  tended  directly  to  confiim 
the  masculine  sagacity  of  his  later  life. 
Now  in  cases  like  these  there  is  no 
”  evaporation”  of  childish  fancies  ;  on 
the  contrary,  childish  fancies  blossom 
into  rich  and  strong  imaginations,  and 
yet  rich  and  strong  imaginations  which, 
so  far  from  weaning  their  owners  from 
a  love  of  reality,  stimulate  that  sense  of 
reality,  and  make  it  vastly  stronger  than, 
without  such  a  fancy  or  imagination,  it 


ever  could  have  been.  So  far  from  its 
being  an  excessive  development  of  fancy 
which  leads  to  childish  insanity,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  a  deficiency  of  faculty 
much  more  likely  to  be  connected  with 
want  of  fancy  than  with  exuberance  of 
fancy,  and  especially  a  deficiency  in  self  - 
control, — a  capricious  self-will  such  as 
runs  to  far  greater  excess  in  dull  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  neither  a  fancy  nor  an 
imagination,  than  in  those  who  can  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them,  and  enter 
into  the  monstrous  irrationality  of  vio¬ 
lent  caprice. 

What  Dr.  Allbutt  seems  to  have  had 
in  his  mind, — namely,  that  it  is  easy  for 
children  to  believe  in  fairy-tales,  and  in 
what  men  know  to  be  impossible  and  in¬ 
consistent  with  natural  laws, — is,  of 
course,  very  true  ;  but  what  we  dispute 
is  that  the  process  by  which  children 
grow  into  the  conviction  that  there  are 
no  fairy-godmothers  or  Fortunatus’s 
purses,  or  flying  horses,  or  wishing  caps, 
can  be  properly  described  as  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  childish  fancies.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  that  the  more  vivid 
those  childish  fancies  are,  and  the  more 
vivid  the  idealizing  faculty  which  grows 
out  of  them  is  in  the  man,  the  deeper  is 
the  impression  which  the  inexorability 
of  natural  and  moral  law  makes  upon 
the  mind,  and  the  deeper,  instead  of  the 
lighter,  is  the  furrow  made  by  the  world 
of  experience.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
has  never  entered  into  the  imaginary  joy 
of  having  everything  as  he  wished,  who 
is  most  deeply  persuaded  that  the  course 
of  the  world  is  not  amenable  to  human 
wishes.  On  the  contrary,  the  child  who 
has  revelled  in  the  Arabian  or.German 
legends  of  obedient  genii  and  enchanted 
princesses,  and  who  grows  up  to  accept 
a  spiritual  idealism  in  which  there  is  a 
yet  higher  principle  of  transfiguration 
and  transubstantiation  of  base  into 
heavenly  elements,  realizes  far  more 
powerfully  the  unmanageable  forces  of 
nature  and  life,  than  the  man  who  has 
never  kicked  against  the  sharp  pricks  of 
a  system  of  things  in  which  the  tender- 
cst  nerves  are  most  deeply  wounded  and 
the  most  generous  love  is  most  bitterly 
tried.  Our  position  is  that  there  is  a 
double  education  in  the  child  as  in  the 
man,  an  education  of  the  ideal  suscepti¬ 
bilities  and  an  education  of  the  patient 
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will,  neither  of  which  is  complete  with¬ 
out  the  other,  and  which  cannot,  in 
reality,  grow  healthily  apart.  The  dull 
realist  cannot  half  learn  the  lesson  of 
realism,  because  he  has  never  suffered 
the  martyrdom  of  ruined  hope  ;  and  as 
for  the  vague  and  empty  idealist  who 
lives  in  a  fool’s  paradise  of  optimistic 
dreams,  it  is  the  want  of  depth  and 
vividness  in  his  aspirations,  not  their 
ardor,  which  enables  him  to  blind  him¬ 
self  to  the  sickliness  and  self-deceptions 
of  his  visionary  life. 

Childish  insanity,  like  the  insanity  of 
later  years,  comes  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  All¬ 
butt  intimates,  chiefly  from  inherited 
physical  faults  of  organization.  All  we 
care  to  insist  on  is  that  it  is  not  the 
vividness  of  childish  phantasy  which  can 
be  regarded  as  the  trustworthy  symptom 
of  such  faults  of  organization.  On  the 
contrary,  the  vividness  of  childish  phan¬ 
tasy,  like  the  vividness  of  mature  imag¬ 
ination,  is  a  sign  of  health,  not  a  sign  of 
weakness,  an  omen  of  capacity  to  assim¬ 
ilate  the  stern  teaching  of  experience, 
not  of  incapacity  to  assimilate  it.  It  is 
weakness  of  will,  arbitrariness  of  temper, 
helplessness  in  temptation,  prodigal  self- 
indulgence,  which  betoken,  so  far  as 
there  are  any  mental  symptoms  which 
do  betoken,  the  failure  of  the  higher 
sanity  ;  but  these  tokens,  far  from  nec¬ 
essarily  accompanying  exuberant  fancy, 
are  much  more  likely  to  accompany  its 
inertness.  Wordsworth  had  his  presages 
of  evil  for  Hartley  Coleridge  when  he 
was  but  six  years  old,  but  the  presages 
were  not  such  as  were  fulfilled,  nor  had 
there  at  that  early  age  been  time  for  the 
child  to  display  that  weakness  of  will 
which  led  to  the  disappointment  of 
hopes  so  brilliant.  Wordsworth  ad¬ 
dressed  the  fanciful  child  as  one  too 
likely  to  be  the  prey  of  suffering,  if  there 
were  the  stamina  in  him  to  bear  much 
suffering  : — 

"  O  thou  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought, 
Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock  apparel 
And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 
The  breeze-like  motion  and  the  self-born 
carol ; 

Thou  faery  voyager,  that  dost  float 
In  such  clear  water,  that  thy  boat 
May  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air,  than  on  an  earthly  stream  ; 
Suspended  in  a  stream  as  clear  as  sky 
Where  earth  and  heaven  do  make  one  im¬ 
agery  ; 

O  blessed  vision  !  happy  child, 


Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

I  think  of  thee  with  many  fears 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 

1  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  be  thy 
guest. 

Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality. 

And  Grief,  uneasy  lover,  never  rest 

But  when  she  sate  within  the  touch  of  thee.” 

And  Wordswotth  goes  on  to  leproach 
himself  with  the  folly  of  these  sad  pies- 
ages,  and  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
Nature  would  either  end  this  airy  being 
quite,  or  lengthen  out  his  season  of  de¬ 
light,  and  keep  for  him  by  individual 
right  “  the  young  lamb’s  heait  among 
the  full-grown  flocks”  And  so  far  as 
the  omens  of  the  future  were  visible  in 
the  child’s  joyful,  graceful,  and  exuber¬ 
ant  fancies,  these  omens  were  fulfilled. 
Nature  did  guard  for  him  “  the  young 
lamb’s  heart  among  the  full-grown 
flocks.”  and  it  was  the  well-spring  of 
fancy  blossoming  into  mature  imagina¬ 
tion  which  preserved  for  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge  that  blessing.  As  he  himself  said 
of  himself  in  after-years,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sonnets  in  the  language, — 
”  And  yet  1  am  a  child  though  I  am  old, 

Time  is  my  debtor  for  the  years  untold.” 

It  was  not  the  sweet  and  graceful  fancies 
of  his  childhood  which  wrecked  him. 
They  were  never  "  evaporated  they 
budded  and  blossomed  into  the  most 
exquisite  sense  of  ideal  truth  ;  and  it 
was  the  developed  fancy  of  the  child 
which  constituted  the  charm  and  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  man.  It  was  the  weakness 
of  Hartley  Coleridge’s  will, — also  in 
great  measure  an  inheritance, — which 
brought  upon  him  the  great  misfortune 
of  his  maturity  ;  but  that  weakness  of 
will  was  not  only  no  result  of  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  his  fancy,  but  was,  so  far 
as  we  have  any  means  of  judging,  rather 
restrained  and  controlled  by  the  ideal 
life  he  led,  than  exaggerated  by  it.  If 
caprice  and  wilfulness  could  be  ”  evapo¬ 
rated,  ”  while  fancy  grows  into  imagina¬ 
tion  and  learns  to  measure  the  might  of 
the  great  natural  laws  in  the  grasp  of 
which  we  live,  and  the  great  ideal  ends 
at  which,  nevertheless,  we  can  safely 
aim,  there  would  be  no  need  at  all  to 
dread  the  growth  of  that  visionary  facul¬ 
ty,  the  prodigality  of  which  not  only 
gives  to  childhood  its  golden  hours,  but 
secures  to  manhood  half  its  power  to 
deal  effectually  with  the  realities  of  life. 
—  The  Spectator, 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  SICKNESS. 

BY  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 

The  pleasures  of  health  aie  taken  as  after  joys  of  illness,  we  turn  to  another 
a  matter  of  course,  and  are  only  pas-  popular  writer.  Our  old  fiicnd  “  Tom 
sively  appreciated.  With  ninety-nine  Cringle,”  who  originally  published  his 
healthy  people  out  of  a  hundred,  we  inimitable  lucubrations  in  “  Maga,”  was 
should  willingly  lay  the  long  odds  that  a  man  of  another  temperament  from 
they  entirely  forget  to  be  grateful.  The  Borrow,  and  wrote  in  a  different,  though 
author  of  ”  The  Bible  in  Spain”  was  a  in  at  least  as  picturesque,  a  style.  Tom 
pious  man,  with  nerves  of  steel  and  a  took  infinite  pleasure  in  ”  tropical  high- 
constitution  of  iron.  Day  after  day,  jinks;”  he  seldom  found  time  to  think 
through  a  scorching  summer,  he  was  seiiously  on  any  subject;  and  in  con- 
riding  over  the  sun-baked  olains  of  La  vivial  company  would  swallow  so  much 
Mancha  when  they  were  raided  by  ruth-  claret  that  he  had  to  ”  warp  himself 
less  Cailist  guerillas,  faring  like  the  un-  along”  subsequently  from  lamp-post  to 
fortunate  peasants,  and  sleeping  on  lamp- post. 

straw-pallets  when  he  could.  All  that  And  this  is  what  Tom  has  to  say, 
time,  when  he  was  scattering  his  Spanish  when,  revelling  in  the  luxuries  of  con- 
translation  of  the  Gospels,  he  escaped  trast  from  his  time  of  ”  suffering  in  a 
the  Carlists  by  a  succession  of  miracles,  small  miserable  vessel  within  the  trop- 
and  was  never  sick  or  sorry  for  a  day.  ics,”  he  was  passing  the  blessed  bordet- 
So  he  had  well-founded  reason  for  his  land  of  convalescence  after  a  dangerous 
firm  belief  that  he  was  under  the  special  illness  :  ”  I  say,  messmate,  have  you 
protection  of  Providence.  He  was  fer-  ever  had  the  yellow  fever,  the  vomito 
vent  in  his  general  expressions  of  grati-  prieto — black  vomit — as  the  Spaniards 
tude,  although  he  never  felt  specially  call  it  ?  No  ?  Have  you  ever  had  a 
thankful  for  his  health.  It  was  very  bad  bilious  fever,  then  ?  No  bad  bilious 
many  years  afterward  that  the  idea  sud-  fever  either  ?  VVhy,  then,  you  are  a 
denly  occurred  to  him.  Strong  as  ever,  most  unfortunate  creature  ;  for  you  have 
with  his  knapsack  on  his  sturdy  shoul-  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  heaven, 
ders,  he  was  walking  through  the  hills  nor  eke  the  other  place.  Oh  the  delight, 
and  valleys  of  ”  Wild  Wales,”  where  he  the  blessedness  of  the  languor  of  recov- 
gave  another  proof  of  the  soundness  of  cry  !”  Then  Lieutenant  Cringle,  look- 
his  constitution  by  jDerpetually  singing  ing  back  to  the  dismal  purgatory  of  the 
the  praises  of  strong  ale.  As  it  chanced,  stifling  and  tossing  little  cruiser,  where 
one  night  he  put  up  at  Carnarvon,  he  was  being  slowly  tortured  into  delir- 
where  he  met  an  ailing  youth,  who,  in  ium  and  high  fever,  proceeds  to  paint 
deep  despondency,  had  come  to  those  with  a  loving  hand  the  circumstances 
Welsh  hills  for  change  of  air.  Borrow,  under  which  he  had  awakened  in  Para- 
who  was  always  ready  to  talk  with  any-  dise.  The  roomy  bed  ;  the  cool  sea- 
body,  sought  to  cheer  the  boy,  and  sue-  breeze  playing  through  the  open  win- 
ceeded.  And  after  that  colloquy  he  dows  ;  the  soft  shadows  of  the  spiead- 
began  to  moralize,  as  many  of  us  are  ing  palms  ;  the  warm  glow  of  the  ripened 
apt  to  do  when  we  have  lost  what  we  oranges  ;  the  fragrance  from  the  clusters 
never  valued.  ”  The  intense  wish  of  of  the  double  jasmine  ;  the  hum  of  the 
the  poor  young  man  for  health  caused  many-hued  flies  floating  about  like 
me  to  think  how  insensible  I  had  hitherto  winged  gems, — above  all,  the  sweeter 
been  to  the  possession  of  the  greatest  of  perfume  of  the  rummer  of  sangaree, 
all  terrestrial  blessings.  I  had  alwa>s  where  the  old  Madeira  was  delicately 
had  the  health  of  an  elephant,  but  I  had  flavored  with  spices.  But  ”  above  all  ” 
never  remembered  to  have  been  sensible  we  were  wrong  to  say.  What  he  really 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  blessing,  or  in  lay  revelling  in  was  the  sense  of  relief 
the  slightest  degree  grateful  to  the  God  from  the  pangs  which  had  been  making 
who  gave  it.”  life  an  almost  unendurable  burden.  We 

As  for  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  have  borrowed  the  apologue  from  Mr. 
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Thomas’s  “  Log,”  because  it  contains 
the  root  and  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  We  are  not  writing  ironically 
of  the  ”  pleasures”  of  chronic  maladies 
and  hopeless  invalids — though  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  even  these  have  con¬ 
solations  of  their  own,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  such  blissful  tranquillity  as  the 
most  prosperous  of  mankind  might  envy. 
Nor  do  we  mean  to  mock  poverty- 
stricken  sufferers  by  talking  of  their 
pleasures,  for  the  pleasures  of  sickness 
are  among  the  luxuries  of  the  well-to- 
do.  But  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the 
tolerably  affluent  in  their  bodily  troubles 
are  far  less  to  be  pitied  than  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe.  They  have  hours  of 
delight  and  days  of  relief  of  which  the 
invariably  vigorous  have  no  sort  of  con¬ 
ception  ;  and  in  their  hunt  after  the 
health  which  seems  to  be  ever  eluding 
them,  in  the  swift  fluctuations  of  alter¬ 
nating  apprehension  and  hope,  they  have 
the  excitement  which  is  the  veritable 
salt  of  existence.  No  doubt,  if  we 
could  ariange  our  lots  we  would  all  have 
the  constitutions  of  cart-horses,  and  in 
the  bills  of  mortality  there  would  be 
nothing  recorded  save  fatal  accidents 
and  deaths  from  old  age.  But  as  ill¬ 
ness  in  all  its  shapes  and  refinements  is 
always  with  us,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  its 
victims  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and 
should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
there  is  the  incalculable  capacity  for  en¬ 
durance,  which  draws  serene  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  its  successive  triumphs  over 
pain. 

But  glancing  at  illness  in  its  graver 
aspects,  we  are  getting  into  the  vein  of 
Job  or  Jeremiah,  when  our  purpose  is 
to  preach  cheerfulness.  So  let  us  turn 
to  the  lucky  vtalade  ima^'inaire  who  has 
just  enough  the  matter,  mayhap,  or 
something  more,  to  salve  the  consciences 
of  the  respectable  doctors  who  levy  lu¬ 
crative  contributions  on  his  fears.  He 
is  middle-aged,  and  in  more  than  easy 
circumstances  ;  the  chances  are  that  he 
is  a  bachelor  or  a  widower,  for  had  he 
been  cumbered  with  the  cares  of  a  house¬ 
hold  he  would  seldom  have  given  a 
thought  to  his  health.  He  has  got  blasi 
on  society  ;  he  is  too  corpulent  for 
waltzing,  and  too  indolent  to  flirt. 
Suppers  infallibly  bring  indigestion,  and 
the  protracted  dinner-parties  that  begin 
to  bore  him  mean  excesses  in  Veuve 


Clicquot,  and  repentance  next  day. 
Even  if  he  were  formerly  a  devotee  to 
field-sports,  he  finds  that  the  day  for- 
these  has  gone  by.  He  has  put  on  flesh 
and  lost  his  nerve  for  the  hunting-field, 
and  he  rides  in  terror  of  the  fall  which 
would  shake  him  to  pieces.  His  breath 
serves  him  no  longer  on  the  steep  braes 
in  the  moors  or  the  forests,  and  he 
shrinks  from  the  cold  and  the  perils  of 
wet  feet  in  battues  in  chilly  and  wintry 
weather.  Travel  and  change  of  scene 
would  be  his  natural  resource,  but  travel 
with  no  definite  object  is  transportation, 
and  a  worse  form  of  boredom.  I.ike 
most  of  his  countrymen,  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  art  artistically  ;  he  is  literally 
abioad  in  the  different  periods  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  ‘his  concern  in  the  social 
conditions  of  Continental  nations  is  con¬ 
fined  to  casual  observations  from  his 
seat  in  front  of  the  cafe.  Need  we  say 
that  it  is  an  unspeakable  boon  to  such  a 
man,  when,  with  strengthening  sus¬ 
picions  of  failing  health,  he  takes  out  by 
way  of  prescription  a  fresh  lease  of  exist¬ 
ence  ?  Thenceforth  he  has  an  object, 
and,  what  is  better,  an  object  that  is 
strictly  personal.  He  has  an  interest 
that,  stimulating  his  egotism  or  selfish¬ 
ness,  ceaselessly  occupies  him  each  hour 
of  the  day,  and  sends  him  forth  on  voy¬ 
ages  of  discovery  more  animating  than 
those  of  a  Cook  or  a  Vasco  da  Gama. 
He  fancies  his  liver  must  be  slightly  con¬ 
gested,  or  he  has  flying  warnings  of 
rheumatic  gout.  A  morbid  melancholy 
grows  with  indulgence,  and  he  takes  to 
brooding  over  premonitory  symptoms. 
He  feels  depressed  and  down  upon  his 
luck  when  he  awakes  of  a  morning  ;  triv¬ 
ial  vexations  swell  into  serious  troub¬ 
les  ;  and  even  his  bath  fails  to  revive 
him.  He  takes  to  trifling  with  a  break¬ 
fast  at  which  a  grilled  grasshopper,  in 
the  words  of  the  Preacher,  is  a  burden. 
He  picks  himself  up  after  lunching  with 
a  pint  of  champagne  or  two  or  three 
glasses  of  ”  sound  claret,”  and  he  feels 
equal  to  going  out  to  dinner  instead  of 
sending  the  apology  he  had  been  medi¬ 
tating.  .At  that  dinner,  in  congenial 
society,  and  with  frequent  draughts  of 
the  stimulating  champagne,  he  brightens 
up  and  becomes  the  life  of  the  party. 
The  inevitable  reaction  follows  when  he 
is  back  again  in  the  solitude  of  his  bed¬ 
chamber.  Ruminating  sadly  in  the  night 
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watches,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  “  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on 
so  he  takes  the  desperate  lesolution  of 
seeing  a  doctor — the  first  medical  inter¬ 
view  he  has  had  since  he  was  vaccinated. 

That  is  in  itself  a  novel  sensation,  and 
sensations  of  any  kind  have  long  been 
unfamiliar.  His  feelings  are  far  from 
pleasurable  in  the  face  of  them  ;  yet 
there  is  an  agreeable  undercurrent  of 
excitement.  He  fears  the  worst,  but  he 
hopes  the  best,  as  he  steps  into  the  han¬ 
som  which  takes  him  to  the  consulting- 
room.  Strange  to  say,  while  waiting  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  eminent  phy¬ 
sician,  his  spirits  are  sent  up.  He  sees 
around  him  cases  that  are  evidently 
more  desperate  than  his  own.  There 
are  shrunken  forms  and  sunken  cheeks  ; 
sad  eyes  that  are  nevertheless  unnatur- 
ally  lustrous,  and  expressions  stereo¬ 
typed  with  the  lines  of  protracted  suffer¬ 
ing,  scarcely  brightened  by  fitful  gleams 
of  hope.  Our  friend  pulls  himself  to¬ 
gether,  and  involuntarily  cheers  up. 
VVe  all  know  the  well-worn  maxim  of 
La  Rochefoucauld,  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  pleasant  in  the  misfortunes  of  our 
dearest  friends  ;  and  well  may  it  be  ex¬ 
cused  to  the  frailties  of  human  nature, 
when  its  anxieties  ate  lightened  by  con¬ 
trasting  them  with  the  troubles  of 
strangers. 

Wonderful  men  are  those  fashionable 
consulting  physicians.  They  sit  for 
great  part  of  each  day  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  tossing  the  sovereigns  and  shil¬ 
lings  into  the  drawer,  where  they  are 
decorously  put  out  of  sight  ;  pronounc¬ 
ing  peremptorily  on  the  destinies  of  their 
miserable  fellow-creatures,  scattering 
broadcast  sentences  of  death  or  slow 
torture,  consolation  under  mitigating 
conditions,  reprieves,  or  plenary  abso¬ 
lution.  Custom  may  lighten  the  weighty 
load  of  their  responsibilities,  but  surely 
all  the  same  it  must  sometimes  sit  heavy 
on  them.  For,  after  all,  they  are  human 
like  the  patients,  and  occasionally  they 
must  themselves  be  out  of  condition  and 
far  from  feeling  up  to  the  mark.  Case 
after  case,  and  often  for  the  first  time, 
is  brought  panoramically  beneath  their 
observation,  and  each  minute  is  precious 
when  there  ate  so  many  to  be  advised. 
They  are  invited  at  a  moment’s  notice 
to  diagnose  the  origin  and  the  course  of 
complicated  and  obscure  diseases  ;  they 


are  asked  in  the  way  of  ultimatum  all 
manner  of  embarrassing  questions  as  to 
methods  of  treatment  and  probable  re¬ 
sults.  They  must  answer  the  main  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  if 
they  do  not  actually  put  forward  claims 
to  infallibility,  they  are  bound  profes¬ 
sionally  to  speak  with  the  assurance  at¬ 
taching  to  their  position.  As  a  rule  they 
are  sympathetic,  and  strive  to  soften 
down  unfavorable  opinions  ;  but  there 
are  desperate  cases,  and  not  a  few  of 
them,  in  which  it  would  be  cruel  kind¬ 
ness  to  conceal  the  truth.  The  mother 
who  brought  a  daughter  she  fancied  was 
merely  delicate,  lifts  herself  in  speech¬ 
less  anguish  into  the  dismal  four-wheeler, 
in  the  conviction  that  her  child  is  in  a 
hopeless  decline.  How  the  sun  has  been 
darkened  to  her  during  the  last  long 
hour  or  two  !  and  like  Scott  standing 
over  the  grave  of  John  Ballantyne,  she 
feels  it  will  never  again  shine  on  her  so 
brightly  as  before.  The  husband  who 
thought  there  was  nothing  seriously  the 
matter  with  his  young  wife,  reads  solemn 
warnings  in  the  ambiguous  prognostica¬ 
tions  of  the  oracle,  and,  striving  man¬ 
fully  to  master  his  vague  apprehensions, 
knows  well  that  his  wedded  happiness 
is  at  an  end.  As  for  the  minor  sen¬ 
tences  and  the  offhand  prescription, 
they  may  be  ludicrously  though  pain¬ 
fully  incongruous.  The  hard-working 
barrister,  who  by  indefatigable  industry 
has  laboriously  got  together  a  promising 
practice,  is  ordered  absolute  “  rest”  for 
an  indefinite  time.  Similar  orders  are 
given  to  the  ambitious  and  eloquent 
statesman,  who  is  aware  of  half-a-dozen 
of  aspiring  competitors  who  are  ready 
and  eager  to  slip  into  his  place.  The 
mockery  of  telling  these  men  to  take  re¬ 
pose,  when  inactivity  is  ruin  or  bitter 
disappointment  !  Then  the  overtasked 
clergyman,  with  his  overdrawn  banker’s 
account  and  unpaid  butcher’s  bill,  is 
told  to  transport  himself  for  the  winter, 
under  penalty  of  death,  to  the  Riviera, 
or  possibly  to  California  or  Colorado, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  medical 
dictator.  You  might  as  well  prescribe 
a  generous  diet — turtle-soup  and  old 
brown  sherry — to  a  bedridden  laborer 
in  one  of  the  eastern  parishes,  where 
there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  within  reach,  save  the  half-starved 
vicar  and  the  dispensary  doctor.  All 
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these  trivial  details  are  no  concern  of 
the  omniscient  Galen  :  he  is  feed  to  give 
his  directions,  and  it  is  for  the  patients 
to  carry  them  out. 

Happily,  however,  our  malade  imag- 
inaire  stumbles  on  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  pre¬ 
vious  acquaintance.  The  doctor  knows 
something  of  his  man,  whom  he  has  oc¬ 
casionally  analyzed  in  society,  and  goes 
about  his  inspection  and  examination 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  friend  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent.  I'he  prelimi¬ 
naries  are  somewhat  formidable,  and  he 
pompously  assumes  a  gravity  of  manner 
which  sends  a  shudder  through  the  pa¬ 
tient's  frame.  Nothing  is  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  a  novice  in  the  consulting- 
room  than  to  be  handled  like  a  "  screw" 
at  a  horse-fair  ;  to  have  a  curious  in¬ 
quirer  looking  into  your  mouth  and  eyes  ; 
to  be  tapped  over  the  heart  and  pum¬ 
melled  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  How¬ 
ever,  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  The 
doctor’s  solemn  expression  relaxes  into 
a  reassuring  smile,  and  he  cheerfully  re¬ 
marks  that  the  ailment  is  a  trifle,  and 
that  the  patient  "  may  make  himself 
perfectly  easy."  He  sits  down  to  dash 
off  a  couple  of  prescriptions,  rapidly 
giving  some  slight  instructions  mean¬ 
while  as  to  regimen.  Our  friend  feels 
infinitely  relieved,  and  yet  he  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  contented.  Like  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  he  had  screwed  up  his  courage 
for  doing  "  some  great  thing,”  and  it 
seems  absurd  to  put  him  off  with  a  call 
at  the  chemist’s,  and  a  simple  order  to 
eschew  sherry  and  liqueurs.  Dr. 
Worldly  Wiseman,  as  we  said,-  knows 
his  man,  and  knows  that  he  is  in  want 
of  an  object  and  an  occupation  What  ? 
Waters  and  change  of  air?  Well,  yes  ; 
you  can  do  no  better  than  go  to  Bath  or 
Buxton,  and  if  that  sets  you  up,  as  it  is 
quite  sure  to  do,  you  may  go  in  the  late 
summer  or  the  early  autumn  to  Hom- 
burg,  or  the  “  Baths  of  Hercules,”  or 
Hong  kong,  or  the  Hawaian  Archipel¬ 
ago,  as  the  case  may  be. 

At  Bath  or  Buxton,  or  any  other 
health-resort,  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  visitors  mean  business,  you  must 
be  bad  indeed  if  you  do  not  find  conso¬ 
lation  in  the  sight  of  many  folks  far 
worse  than  yourself.  In  the  city  of  the 
"  chair"  that  was  christened  atter  it, 
bath-chairs  would  never  be  in  general 


demand  were  it  not  for  the  number  of 
the  halt  and  the  lame.  For  it  is  the  city 
of  the  seven  or  the  seventeen  hills,  with 
sides  a  trifle  steeper  than  the  slope  of  a 
house-roof.  As  for  Buxton,  did  not 
Randolph  Caldecott  celebrate  its  crip¬ 
ples  in  one  of  his  latest  series  of  “  Graph¬ 
ic”  sketches  ?  And  in  the  one  place  or 
the  other,  if  you  are  fond  of  discussing 
your  ailments,  as  of  course  you  are,  you 
will  have  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
your  taste.  Eager  talkeis  make  good 
listeners,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  generous  give 
and  take.  As  an  outsider,  we  have  paid 
many  a  visit  to  the  Pump-Room  Hotel 
at  Bath — an  excellent  establishment, 
and  a  representative  one  of  its  kind.  It 
is  salubriously  situated  in  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  town  are  simmering  through  the 
summer.  The  basement  is  devoted  to 
the  baths,  to  which  the  boiling  water  is 
laid  on  from  the  adjacent  springs.  There 
is  a  lift  by  which  the  patients  may  be 
let  down  from  the  upper  stories.  Every 
possible  convenience  is  provided.  But 
what  struck  us  as  having  the  greatest 
attraction  for  sufferers  was  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  atmosphere.  Listening  curiously 
in  the  snug  smoking-room  after  dinner, 
we  learned  almost  everything  that  man 
can  tell  as  to  the  troubles  of  chronic 
rheumatism  and  hereditary  gout.  The 
victims,  who  were  deep  in  each  other’s 
innermost  secrets,  met  regularly  of  an 
evening  to  compare  notes  ;  and  if  some 
were  happy  in  signs  of  improvement  or 
the  sense  of  temporary  relief,  others  fig¬ 
ured  as  the  stoical  heroes  who  had  been 
supporting  diabolical  pains.  And  these 
last,  too,  being  temporarily  relieved, 
were  impressive  examples  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  sickness.  For  the  time  they 
were  often  in  higher  spirits  than  the 
others :  they  reminded  one  of  what 
“  Eothen’’  says  of  his  voluptuous  joy 
in  bathing  in  the  cool  green  vegetation 
of  the  Land  of  Goshen,  after  eight  days 
of  camel-riding  through  the  burning 
desert.  Our  ailing  friend  gets  on  capi¬ 
tally  in  such  company,  and  makes  visible 
progress  from  day  to  day.  He  can  walk 
with  a  jaunty  swagger  when  his  neigh¬ 
bors  crawl  ;  he  has  his  claret  at  luncheon, 
and  his  champagne  at  dinner,  when  they 
are  mortifying  themselves  with  slightly 
tinctured  Apollinaiis  ;  and  he  ignores 
the  fact  that,  though  struggling  toward 
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watches,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  are  asked  in  the  way  of  ultimatum  all 
that  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  cn  manner  of  embarrassing  questions  as  to 
so  he  takes  the  desperate  resolution  of  methods  of  treatment  and  probable  re* 
seeing  a  doctor — the  hist  medical  inter*  suits.  They  must  answer  the  main  ques* 
view  he  has  had  since  he  was  vaccinated,  tions  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  if 
That  is  in  itself  a  novel  sensation,  and  they  do  not  actually  put  forward  claims 
sensations  of  any  kind  have  long  been  to  infallibility,  they  are  bound  profes- 
unfamiliar.  His  feelings  are  far  from  sionally  to  speak  with  the  assurance  at- 
pleasuiable  in  the  face  of  them;  yet  taching  to  their  position.  As  a  rule  they 
there  is  an  agreeable  undercurrent  of  are  sympathetic,  and  strive  to  soften 
excitement.  He  fears  the  worst,  but  he  down  unfavorable  opinions  ;  but  there 
hopes  the  best,  as  he  steps  into  the  han*  are  desperate  cases,  and  not  a  few  of 
som  which  takes  him  to  the  consulting-  them,  in  which  it  would  be  cruel  kind- 
room.  Strange  to  say,  while  waiting  in  ness  to  conceal  the  truth.  The  mother 
the  ante*chamber  of  the  eminent  phy-  who  brought  a  daughter  she  fancied  was 
sician,  his  spirits  are  sent  up.  He  sees  merely  delicate,  lifts  herself  in  speech* 
around  him  cases  that  are  evidently  less  anguish  into  the  dismal  four*wheeler, 
more  desperate  than  his  own.  There  in  the  conviction  that  her  child  is  in  a 
are  shrunken  forms  and  sunken  cheeks  ;  hopeless  decline.  How  the  sun  has  been 
sad  eyes  that  are  nevertheless  unnatur*  darkened  to  her  during  the  last  long 
ally  lustrous,  and  expressions  stereo-  hour  or  two  !  and  like  Scott  standing 
typed  with  the  lines  of  protracted  suffer-  over  the  grave  of  John  Ballantyne,  she 
ing,  scarcely  brightened  by  fitful  gleams  feels  it  will  never  again  shine  on  her  so 
of  hope.  Our  friend  pulls  himself  to*  brightly  as  before.  The  husband  who 
gether,  and  involuntarily  cheers  up.  thought  there  was  nothing  seriously  the 
We  all  know  the  well-worn  maxim  of  matter  with  his  young  wife,  reads  solemn 
La  Rochefoucauld,  that  there  is  some*  warnings  in  the  ambiguous  piognostica* 
thing  pleasant  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  tions  of  the  oracle,  and,  striving  man* 
dearest  friends  ;  and  well  may  it  be  ex-  fully  to  master  his  vague  apprehensions, 
cused  to  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  knows  well  that  his  wedded  happiness 
when  its  anxieties  are  lightened  by  con*  is  at  an  end.  As  for  the  minor  sen* 
trasting  them  with  the  troubles  of  tences  and  the  offhand  prescription, 
strangers.  they  may  be  ludicrously  though  pain- 

Wonderful  men  are  those  fashionable  fully  incongruous.  The  hard-working 
consulting  physicians.  They  sit  for  barrister,  who  by  indefatigable  industry 
great  part  of  each  day  at  the  receipt  of  has  laboriously  got  together  a  promising 
custom,  tossing  the  sovereigns  and  shil*  practice,  is  ordered  absolute  “  rest’’  for 
lings  into  the  drawer,  where  they  are  an  indefinite  time.  Similar  orders  ate 
decorously  put  out  of  sight  ;  pronounc-  given  to  the  ambitious  and  eloquent 
ing  peremptorily  on  the  destinies  of  their  statesman,  who  is  aware  of  half-a-dozen 
miserable  fellow-creatures,  scattering  of  aspiring  competitors  who  are  ready 
broadcast  sentences  of  death  or  slow  and  eager  to  slip  into  his  place.  The 
torture,  consolation  under  mitigating  mockery  of  telling  these  men  to  take  re¬ 
conditions,  reprieves,  or  plenary  abso*  pose,  when  inactivity  is  ruin  or  bitter 
lution.  Custom  may  lighten  the  weighty  disappointment!  Then  the  overtasked 
load  of  their  responsibilities,  but  surely  clergyman,  with  his  overdrawn  banker’s 
all  the  same  it  must  sometimes  sit  heavy  account  and  unpaid  butcher’s  bill,  is 
on  them.  For,  after  all,  they  are  human  told  to  transport  himself  for  the  winter, 
like  the  patients,  and  occasionally  they  under  penalty  of  death,  to  the  Riviera, 
must  themselves  be  out  of  condition  and  or  possibly  to  California  or  Colorado, 
far  from  feeling  up  to  the  mark.  Case  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  medical 
after  case,  and  often  for  the  first  time,  dictator.  You  might  as  well  prescribe 
is  brought  panoramically  beneath  their  a  generous  diet — turtle-soup  and  old 
observation,  and  each  minute  is  precious  brown  sherry — to  a  bedridden  laborer 
when  there  are  so  many  to  be  advised,  in  one  of  the  eastern  parishes,  where 
They  are  invited  at  a  moment’s  notice  there  it  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  gentle- 
to  diagnose  the  origin  and  the  course  of  man  within  reach,  save  the  half-starved 
complicated  and  obscure  diseases  ;  they  vicar  and  the  dispensary  doctor.  All 
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these  trivial  details  are  no  concern  of 
the  omniscient  Galen  ;  he  is  feed  to  give 
his  directions,  and  it  is  for  the  patients 
to  carry  them  out. 

Happily,  however,  our  malade  imag- 
inaire  stumbles  on  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  pre¬ 
vious  acquaintance.  The  doctor  knows 
something  of  his  man,  whom  he  has  oc¬ 
casionally  analyzed  in  society,  and  goes 
about  his  inspection  and  examination 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  friend  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent.  The  prelimi¬ 
naries  are  somewhat  formidable,  and  he 
pompously  assumes  a  gravity  of  manner 
which  sends  a  shudder  through  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  frame.  Nothing  is  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  a  novice  in  the  consulting- 
loom  than  to  be  handled  like  a  “  screw” 
at  a  horse-fair  ;  to  have  a  curious  in¬ 
quirer  looking  into  your  mouth  and  eyes  ; 
to  be  tapped  over  the  heart  and  pum¬ 
melled  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  How¬ 
ever,  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  The 
doctor’s  solemn  expression  relaxes  into 
a  reassuring  smile,  and  he  cheerfully  re¬ 
marks  that  the  ailment  is  a  trifle,  and 
that  the  patient  “  may  make  himself 
perfectly  easy.”  He  sits  down  to  dash 
off  a  couple  of  prescriptions,  rapidly 
giving  some  slight  instructions  mean¬ 
while  as  to  regimen.  Our  friend  feels 
infinitely  relieved,  and  yet  he  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  contented.  Like  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  he  had  screwed  up  his  courage 
for  doing  ‘‘some  great  thing, ”  and  it 
seems  absurd  to  put  him  off  with  a  call 
at  the  chemist’s,  and  a  simple  order  to 
eschew  sherry  and  liqueurs.  Dr. 
Worldly  Wiseman,  as  we  said,-  knows 
his  man,  and  knows  that  he  is  in  want 
of  an  object  and  an  occupation  What  ? 
Waters  and  change  of  air  ?  Well,  yes  ; 
you  can  do  no  better  than  go  to  Bath  or 
Buxton,  and  if  that  sets  you  up,  as  it  is 
quite  sure  to  do,  you  may  go  in  the  late 
summer  or  the  early  autumn  to  Hom- 
burg,  or  the  ‘‘  Baths  of  Hercules,”  or 
Hong  kong,  or  the  Hawaian  Archipel¬ 
ago,  as  the  case  may  be. 

At  Bath  or  Buxton,  or  any  other 
health-resort,  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  visitors  mean  business,  you  must 
be  bad  indeed  if  you  do  not  find  conso¬ 
lation  in  the  sight  of  many  folks  far 
worse  than  yourself.  In  the  city  of  the 
‘‘  chair”  that  was  christened  after  it, 
bath-chairs  would  never  be  in  general 


demand  were  it  not  for  the  number  of 
the  halt  and  the  lame.  For  it  is  the  city 
of  the  seven  or  the  seventeen  hills,  with 
sides  a  trifle  steeper  than  the  slope  of  a 
house-roof.  As  for  Buxton,  did  not 
Randolph  Caldecott  celebrate  its  crip¬ 
ples  in  one  of  his  latest  series  of  ‘‘  Graph¬ 
ic”  sketches  ?  And  in  the  one  place  or 
the  other,  if  you  are  fond  of  discussing 
your  ailments,  as  of  course  you  are,  you 
will  have  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
your  taste.  Eager  talkeis  make  good 
listeners,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  generous  give 
and  take.  As  an  outsider,  we  have  paid 
many  a  visit  to  the  Pump-Room  Hotel 
at  Bath — an  excellent  establishment, 
and  a  representative  one  of  its  kind.  It 
is  salubriously  situated  in  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  town  are  simmering  through  the 
summer.  The  basement  is  devoted  to 
the  baths,  to  which  the  boiling  water  is 
laid  on  from  the  adjacent  springs.  There 
is  a  lift  by  which  the  patients  may  be 
let  down  from  the  upper  stories.  Every 
possible  convenience  is  provided.  But 
what  struck  us  as  having  the  greatest 
attraction  for  sufferers  was  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  atmosphere.  Listening  curiously 
in  the  snug  smoking-room  after  dinner, 
we  learned  almost  everything  that  man 
can  tell  as  to  the  troubles  of  chronic 
rheumatism  and  hereditary  gout.  The 
victims,  who  were  deep  in  each  other’s 
innermost  secrets,  met  regulaily  of  an 
evening  to  compare  notes  ;  and  if  some 
were  happy  in  signs  of  improvement  or 
the  sense  of  temporary  relief,  others  fig¬ 
ured  as  the  stoical  heroes  who  had  been 
supporting  diabolical  pains.  And  these 
last,  too,  being  temporarily  relieved, 
were  impressive  examples  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  sickness.  For  the  time  they 
were  often  in  higher  spitits  than  the 
others :  they  reminded  one  of  what 
‘‘  Eothen”  says  of  his  voluptuous  joy 
in  bathing  in  the  cool  green  vegetation 
of  the  Land  of  Goshen,  after  eight  days 
of  camel-riding  through  the  burning 
desert.  Our  ailing  friend  gets  on  capi¬ 
tally  in  such  company,  and  makes  visible 
progress  from  day  to  day.  He  can  walk 
with  a  jaunty  swagger  when  his  neigh¬ 
bors  crawl  ;  he  has  his  claret  at  luncheon, 
and  his  champagne  at  dinner,  when  they 
are  mortifying  themselves  with  slightly 
tinctured  Apollinaiis;  and  he  ignores 
the  fact  that,  though  struggling  toward 
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an  identical  goal,  they  set  out  from  very 
different  starting-points.  So  he  sweats 
by  Bath,  vows  to  return  thither,  blesses 
the  memory  of  King  Bladud  who  dis- 
coveied  the  wells,  and,  resolved  to  fol¬ 
low  up  this  ffist  success,  shifts  his  quar¬ 
ters  to  town,  to  arrange  for  a  Conti¬ 
nental  trip. 

Now  he  is  realizing  the  pleasures  of 
what  luay  be  called  chronic  convales¬ 
cence — never  well  ;  tolerably  sanguine 
on  the  whole  ;  generally  feeling  himself 
better  in  a  succession  of  fluctuations 
where  the  ups  predominate  over  the 
downs.  Henceforth  he  has  always  the 
resource  of  fl)ing  trips  on  the  Continent, 
and,  following  the  paths  of  the  duty  he 
owes  to  himself,  seeks  health  in  frequent 
change  of  scene.  At  Wiesbaden,  Kis- 
singen,  or  Carlsbad,  he  has  the  unfamil¬ 
iar  enjoyment  of  a  well  filled  life  and  a 
busy  day.  Doctors  at  watering-places 
differ  widely  in  their  views  :  the  wisdom 
of  one  is  folly  to  another.  But  they  all 
agree  on  the  point  cf  being  strenuously 
peremptory  as  to  the  rigid  observance 
of  certain  rules.  One  friend  who  used 
to  steal  hours  between  the  sheets  from 
the  intolerably  long  forenoons,  if  he 
does  not  actually  get  up  with  the  sun  or 
the  “  early  village  cock,”  is  woke  sharp 
at  six  by  the  clamor  of  the  band.  Un¬ 
less  he  be  impregnating  himself  with  iron 
among  fashionable  acquaintances  from 
St.  James’s  or  Belgravia  at  Homburg, 
he  is  noways  particular  as  to  his  morn¬ 
ing  costume.  There  he  is,  to  his  own 
admiration,  fresh,  fasting,  and  in  ex¬ 
treme  dishabille,  promenading,  trotting 
solemnly  at  the  double,  or  marking  time, 
in  the  long  shady  alley  where  the  water- 
drinkers.  tumblers  in  hand,  take  their 
matutinal  treadmill.  Back  (or  breakfast 
with  a  keen  appetite,  in  itself  a  novel 
and  delightful  sensation.  Even  at  Kis- 
singen,  where  you  are  dieted  like  anchor¬ 
ites,  the  butterless  rolls  seem  delicious 
to  a  man  who  refused  only  a  few  weeks 
before  to  be  tempted  by  the  delicacies 
of  Fortnum  and  Mason.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  day  is  marked  out  me¬ 
thodically.  After  breakfast  dallying  with 
the  papers,  tobacco,  and  digestion. 
After  digestion,  bath,  followed  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  toilet.  Then  comes  early  dinner, 
the  great  event  of  the  day  ;  and  at  some 
of  the  most  potent  of  the  baths,  like 
Wildbad,  the  cuisine,  which  is  as  elabo¬ 


rate  as  it  is  excellent,  sets  all  medical 
rules  at  defiance,  and  seems  intended  to 
tempt  to  indiscretion.  The  diner  may 
indulge,  or  he  may  have  the  discretion 
to  refrain — that  is  a  matter  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  conscience.  After  dinner, 
coffee,  digestion,  and  more  tobacco. 
Then  our  friend,  who  has  long  renounced 
garden-parties  when  at  home,  and  set 
his  face  against  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  picnic,  finds  himself  falling  into  the 
social  fashions  of  the  place,  and  joining 
driving-parties  into  the  hills  and  the 
solitudes  of  the  pine-forests.  He  is 
even  seduced  into  something  resembling 
flirtations,  and,  taking  care  not  to  com¬ 
mit  himself,  on  the  whole  he  likes  them. 
It  is  a  satisfactory  proof,  at  all  events, 
of  the  progress  of  his  recovery,  that 
good-looking  girls  seem  quite  willing  to 
marry  him,  for  assuredly  he  is  not  so 
bad  as  to  encourage  the  hope  of  speedy 
and  handsome  settlements  with  widow¬ 
hood.  The  supper  h  la  carte,  though 
somewhat  lighter  than  the  earlier  meal, 
is  virtually  a  second  dinner.  Somehow 
the  day  has  slipped  away  imperceptibly. 
For  early  rising  means  early  going  to 
bed  :  and  in  the  languor  of  gentle  f.v 
tigue,  and  with  the  goal  of  oblivion  with¬ 
in  easy  reach,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  remaining  hours. 

Very  different  are  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  sent  abroad  in  grave  anxiety. 
Their  'sensations  are  solemn  enough, 
even  when  they  are  blessed  with  ample 
means,  and  have  no  professional  pre¬ 
occupations  ;  when  they  travel  with  un¬ 
limited  credit  on  the  bankers,  with  va¬ 
lets  and  maids  and  a  courier  to  save  all 
trouble,  between  iounging-chairs  and 
sleeping-berths  in  drawing  room  cars. 
But  the  impecunious  clergyman,  who 
has  broken  down  over  parochial  work, 
or  the  struggling  father  of  a  family  who 
has  been  scraping  a  business  together, 
where  personal  supervision  is  almost  in¬ 
dispensable,  plays  a  speculative  game, 
under  heavy  drawbacks,  for  tremendous 
stakes.  He  cannot  repeat  the  venture 
indefinitely.  He  cannot  cast  his  habitual 
cares  behind  him,  and  shake  himself  free 
from  the  weight  of  well-justified  anxi¬ 
eties.  He  is  bound  to  get  well  against 
time,  for  it  is  a  case  of  now  or  never. 
With  difficulty,  and  perhaps  by  borrow¬ 
ing,  he  has  equipped  himself  with  the 
minimum  of  circular  notes  for  the  jour- 
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ney.  We  may  suppose  he  is  bound  for 
H>^res  or  Cannes,  leaving  the  English 
fogs  and  snows  in  the  depths  of  a  dark 
December.  No  Pullman  cars  or  sleep¬ 
ing-berths  for  him  on  the  most  extor¬ 
tionate  of  European  railwajs.  He  is 
hustled  into  an  over-crowded  compart¬ 
ment,  encumbered  with  his  wraps  and  a 
multitude  of  loose  packages.  When  he 
wakens,  after  fitful  snatches  of  fevered 
sleep,  among  the  olives  and  the  almond- 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Rhone, 
he  is  scarcely  cheered  by  the  brilliant 
sunshine,  or  by  the  sight  of  a  sky  of 
blue.  He  cannot  rouse  himself  to  even 
a  passing  interest  in  the  picturesque 
bridges,  and  the  palaces  of  Avignon  or 
Orange  ;  and  though  he  has  been  im¬ 
peratively  ordered  to  take  frequent  nour¬ 
ishment,  he  has  no  sort  of  appetite  for 
the  table  (T hSte  breakfast,  with  its  dessert 
cf  southern  fruits  and  its  gay  embellish¬ 
ment  of  flowers.  When  he  breaks  the 
journey  at  Marseilles  he  is  pretty  well 
broken  himself,  and  perhaps  is  not  far 
wrong  in  believing  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  miserable  of  mortals.  But,  as  the 
old  song  says,  it  is  always  the  darkest 
the  hour  before  dawn,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  begins  to  have  a  foretaste  of  some 
of  the  pleasures  of  sickness  and  conva¬ 
lescence.  A  night’s  rest  has  worked 
wonders,  and  he  wakes  up  marvellously 
refieshed.  This  second  morning  he  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  glowing  sunshine  ; 
he  has  glimmering  hopes  of  a  happier 
return  ;  he  even  indulges  the  wild  fancy 
that  his  business  may  hold  together  in 
his  absence.  By  good  luck  the  infernal 
mistral  is  not  blowing,  and  he  has  a 
balmy  day  for  the  journey  along  the 
Riviera,  with  one  of  the  windows  open. 
He  revels  in  the  deep  azure  of  the  placid 
Mediterranean  ;  he  looks  down  from 
lofty  bridges  and  over  precipitous  cut¬ 
tings  into  the  picturesque  creeks  that  in¬ 
dent  the  curving  shores  ;  he  looks  down 
on  the  chimneys  of  the  fisher’s  cottages 
sheltering  in  the  nooks  and  corners,  that 
are  draped  in  a  many-colored  tapestry 
of  clinging  plants  ;  he  looks  up  to  the 
castles  and  the  convents  that  crown  the 
commanding  heights.  He  well-nigh  for¬ 
gets  his  ailments  and  the  future,  as,  in 
an  intoxicating  sense  of  the  novel  and 
the  beautiful,  he  draws  long  deep 
draughts  of  the  exhilarating  air.  What 
a  change  it  is  from  the  grimy  gloom  of 


London  or  from  the  fogs  of  some  coun¬ 
try  parish  reeking  with  dam;},  which 
stifled  his  breathing  like  the  folds  of  wet 
blankets  !  His  pitiful  wife,  who  has 
been  hanging  on  his  looks  since  he  left 
home,  cheers  up  in  sympathy,  and  is 
persuaded  already  that  their  circular 
notes  will  prove  a  marvellously  profit¬ 
able  investment.  When  the  invalid  con¬ 
tinues  to  answer  to  the  spur,  how  in¬ 
tensely  they  enjoy  that  health-giving 
holiday  !  In  their  growing  gratitude 
they  feel  it  would  be  tempting  Provi¬ 
dence  not  to  trust  it  in  confidence  for 
all  the  rest,  and  cares  being  cast  behind, 
the  progress  is  wonderfully  accelerated. 
There  are  ups  and  downs  which  give  a 
not  disagreeable  zest  to  the  cure  ;  but 
on  the  whole  there  is  sanguine  content, 
not  unfrequently  voluptuous  enjoyment. 
Dating  from  that  first  memorable  morn¬ 
ing,  when  through  the  bedroom  windows 
they  had  ventured  to  raise  came  the 
gentle  sea-breeze,  laden  with  the  fra¬ 
grance  from  the  mignonette  and  the 
heliotrope  ;  from  the  drives  and  the 
donkey-rides,  when  even  as  the  night- 
shadows  were  settling  down  in  the  val¬ 
leys  they  had  to  seek  protection  against 
a  sun-glow  still  almost  oppressive, — all 
has  been  mixed  more  or  less  with  pleas¬ 
ure.  As  for  the  homeward  journey, 
with  its  pleasant  retrospects  and  its 
happy  anticipations,  it  is  a  succession  of 
delights  in  place  of  a  prolonged  strain. 
The  reinvigorated  health-hunter  is  full 
of  papal  memories  at  Avignon,  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  “  Rienzi” 
at  the  book-stall  ;  till  his  blase  fellow- 
travellers,  who  are  touring  “  for  pleas¬ 
ure,”  resent  the  ridiculous  freshness  of 
his  enthusiasm,  though  they  might  prob¬ 
ably  sympathize  with  it  if  they  suspected 
its  source. 

In  ordinary  cases,  people  born  with 
silver  or  plated  spoons  in  their  mouths 
can  command  ordinary  comforts  and 
careful  attendance.  But  sometimes  even 
they  ate  surprised  and  struck  down  in 
circumstances  which  bring  home  to  them 
the  sufferings  of  the  neglected.  The 
officer  who  has  been  wounded,  and  left 
mangled  on  the  battle-field,  is  no  better 
ofl'  for  the  time  than  the  crippled  soldier 
who  has  carried  a  musket  in  the  ranks. 
There  he  lies  with  the  rain  or  the  sun 
beating  down  upon  him,  racked  with 
pain,  and  burned  up  with  thirst,  till,  re- 
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joicing  in  rescue  and  Jhe  sense  of  rela¬ 
tive  relief,  he  is  picked  up  hurtiedly  by 
rough  arms,  and  thrown  upon  a  rudely 
fitted  ambulance-wagon,  to  be  jolted 
away  to  the  field-surgeiy.  Be  sure  there 
is  no  time  there  for  consultation  as  to 
the  treatment  of  a  shattered  limb  or  the 
infliction  of  the  minimum  of  pain.  An¬ 
aesthetics  may  be  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  the  surgical  appliances 
must  be  scanty  at  best.  The  wearied 
doctor  plies  the  knife  and  probes  against 
time,  and  as  one  groaning  patient  gives 
place  to  another  on  the  operating  table, 
he  is  consigned  to  a  depot  to  await  his 
turn,  till  he  is  forwarded  by  petite  vitesse 
to  the  bed  in  some  distant  hospital.  We 
know  nothing  mote  harrowing  in  the 
annals  of  war  than  the  story  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  wounded  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow.  We  know  nothing  that 
supplies  mote  striking  illustrations  of 
the  inveterate  tenacity  of  life  and  hope 
in  the  human  system.  The  men  who 
fell  in  the  first  battles,  after  the  evacua¬ 
tion,  of  course  perished  slowly  and 
surely.  But  of  those  who  were  shot 
down  near  the  passage  of  the  Vistula, 
and  within  reach  of  the  friendly  terri* 
tory — the  long-looked-for  land  of  refuge, 
— there  were  a  few  who  survived  almost 
by  miracle.  They  were  strapped  on  to 
a  gun-carriage,  or  stowed  away  in  an 
ammunition-wagon.  In  a  frost  that  was 
many  degrees  below  freezing-point,  with 
their  wounds  seldom  dressed,  and  left 
to  fester  beneath  the  filthy  rags  and  the 
snow  wrappings  that  served  for  bed¬ 
clothes,  with  scanty  food  given  them  at 
doubtful  intervals,  where  the  unwounded 
were  scrambling  for  each  scrap  of  gar¬ 
bage,  nature  in  some  phenomenal  con¬ 
stitutions,  nevertheless,  did  not  suc¬ 
cumb.  .And  we  are  told  how  nature 
rallied  in  their  transports  of  relief,  when 
they  had  placed  the  formidable  passage 
of  the  river  between  them  and  the  en¬ 
emy,  finding  temporary  rest  and  com¬ 
parative  comfort.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  ago,  when,  in  a  frightful  railway 
smash  in  southern  France,  Englishmen 
travelling  for  pleasure  had  somewhat 
similar  experiences,  saving  the  exposure 
to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather. 
The  train  had  been  wrecked  in  a  back- 
of-the  world  district,  where  there  was 
no  capable  local  science  ;  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided,  as  the  better  way  out  of  a  difficult 


dilemma,  to  forward  the  victims  to  their 
destination  in  Italy  before  undertaking 
their  treatment. 

Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  must  often  have  a  horrible  time  of 
it.  The  smaller  craft,  of  course,  must 
dispense  with  a  doctor’s  services  ;  and 
from  frequent  revelations  in  the  police 
courts,  we  can  conceive  what  may  be 
the  fate  of  an  ailing  seaman  under  a 
tyrannical  skipper,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
brutal  first  mate.  Till  he  gives  proof 
positive  of  the  gravity  of  his  illness  by 
absolute  collapse,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
“shaming  Abraham.”  He  is  merci¬ 
lessly  knocked  about,  compelled  to  turn 
out  for  the  midnight  watch,  and  driven 
from  the  deck  to  the  rigging  in  all 
weathers.  Fancy  a  man  enfeebled  by 
dysentery,  and  burning  and  shivering 
by  turns  through  every  fibre  with  in¬ 
cipient  fever,  forced  to  climb  the  rat¬ 
lines  and  lie  out  upon  the  frozen  yards, 
when  a  bitter  easterly  gale  is  shaking 
the  masts  in  their  sockets  !  When  he  is 
compulsorily  shelved  on  the  sick-list, 
his  illness  is  treated  as  a  crime.  The 
ship  is  sure  to  be  short-handed,  and  his 
share  of  work  must  fall  upon  his  fellows. 
And  if  he  is  happily  spared  more  active 
ill-treatment,  he  is  left  to  lie  and  take 
his  chance  of  dying  as  a  dog  in  the  foul 
bunk  in  the  forecastle,  where  he  is  half 
suffocate;)  by  the  smells  of  bilge-water, 
vile  tobacco,  and  soaking  clothes.  Emi¬ 
grant  ships  are  always  advertised  as 
carrying  a  competent  surgeon.  We 
know  something  of  the  surgeons  they 
frequently  carry,  nor  do  we  deny  that 
they  are  generally  clever  young  men. 
The  pay,  which  is  calculated  on  percent¬ 
age  or  commission,  is  good,  and  candi¬ 
dates  have  to  produce  excellent  certifi¬ 
cates.  But  when  the  shipowners  have 
fulfilled  their  part  of  the  contract,  the 
responsibility  shifts  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  young  aspirant  to  celebrity.  If  he 
is  ambitious,  and  means  to  succeed  in 
his  profession,  there  is  little  danger  of 
his  being  supine.  The  risk  is  rather  on 
the  side  of  professional  zeal.  He  has  a 
rare  opportunity  of  experimenting  “  on 
his  own  hook,”  such  as  never  could 
have  come  to  him  at  home  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  “  Fiat  experimentum  in  corpori- 
bus  vilis"  is  his  motto.  Each  case  of 
serious  illness  is  an  agreeable  sensation  ; 
a  superb  compound  fracture  is  a  god- 
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send  ;  each  subtler  malady  is  a  joy  and 
a  treat  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  He 
tries  all  manner  of  empirical  remedies 
with  the  best  intentions  ;  he  revels  in 
the  uncontrolled  use  of  his  instruments 
in  the  interests  of  the  patient — and  sci¬ 
ence.  It  may  be  hit  or  miss,  kill  or 
cure,  but  somehow  even  a  well-princi¬ 
pled  young  man  can  reconcile  anything 
to  an  elastic  professional  conscience. 
We  have  shuddered  at  reminiscences 
from  one  of  those  emigrant  floating  hos¬ 
pitals,  told  in  all  good  faith,  in  moments 
of  confidence,  by  practitioners  who  hon¬ 
estly  believed  they  had  been  experiment¬ 
ing  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Yet  emigrants  who  are  the  subjects  of 
such  experiments  may  be  envied  by  the 
North  Sea  trawlers.  Sailors  who  ship 
for  long  voyages  in  surgeonless  ships, 
do  so  with  their  e)es  open.  They  know 
that  they  must  not  expect  medical  at¬ 
tentions  aqd  count  upon  keeping  their 
health,  if  they  give  any  thought  to  the 
matter.  So,  it  may  be  said,  do  the 
trawlers  ;  but  then  they  can  hardly  help 
themselves.  They  have  been  born  and 
brought  up  as  fishermen,  and  must  flsh 
on  a  fixed  system  in  these  days  of  capi¬ 
talists  and  limited  liability  companies. 
For  weeks  together,  and  often  in  the 
wildest  weather,  they  have  cut  all  com¬ 
munication  with  their  homes,  and  are 
dragging  the  shoals  and  sand-banks  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  Dutch  coasts. 
The  fish,  as  fast  as  they  are  caught,  are 
stowed  away  in  boxes,  and  transferred 
to  the  swift  steamers  which  ply  to  the 
Thames  or  the  Humber.  Not  excepting 
that  in  the  deepest  mines,  or  on  the  gid¬ 
diest  engineering  works,  there  is  no 
more  perilous  occupation  than  theirs, 
though  the  danger  is  rather  to  limb  than 
life.  The  fishing  craft  are  rolling  in  a 
heavy  surf,  the  decks  are  slippery  with 
fish  and  frost,  so  that  it  is  impossible, 
as  you  stumble  about  in  thick-soled, 
iron-damped  boots,  to  keep  a  firm  foot¬ 
ing.  The  fish  cases  are  being  slung 
over  the  sides  into  a  boat  that  is  bobbing 
like  a  cork  beneath  the  counter.  Neces¬ 
sarily  accidents  of  every  degree  and  kind 
are  common.  A  leg  or  an  arm  snaps 
like  a  pipe-stem  with  the  sudden  sway¬ 
ing  of  a  heavy  boom  ;  an  ankle  is 
strained  or  broken  in  a  fall  ;  a  finger  is 
caught  and  crushed  in  a  steam-winch  ; 
a  hand  mangled  between  a  box  and  the 
Naw  Serixs,— VoL.  XLIX.,  No.  5 


ship’s  side.  Then  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  transfer  the  victim  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  steamer,  where  no  preparations  have 
been  made  to  receive  him.  When  the 
steamer  has  made  up  her  cargo  she 
steams  away,  and  the  sufferer,  while 
being  tossed  about  for  a  day  or  two,  has 
to  bear  his  sufferings  as  best  he  may, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  mischief  is 
being  aggravated  with  each  minute  lost 
upon  the  voyage.  Doubtless  if  he  has 
retained  sensibility,  or  revives  to  it,  it  is 
an  exchange  of  Purgatory  for  Paradise 
when  he  is  comfortably  bedded  in  the 
hospital  in  London  or  Hull,  with  cool 
dressings  and  soothing  anody  nes  applied 
to  the  fevered  wound.  But  what  an  in¬ 
finity  of  bodily  misery  and  mental  worry 
might  be  spared  if  the  sufferer  had  been 
transshipped  to  a  hospital-steamer,  with 
skilled  attendants  and  suitable  appli¬ 
ances  !  Which  naturally  suggests  the 
subject  of  hospitals  in  general,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  genuine  pleasure  they 
give.  It  is  sad  to  know  that  many  of 
the  poor  never  taste  anything  of  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life  elsewhere.  Dickens,  with 
all  his  hyper-sentimentalism,  was  con¬ 
stantly  striking  the  keys  which  throbbed 
through  sensitive  hearts.  And  he  never 
gave  expression  to  a  more  melancholy 
truth  than  when  he  made  the  ungainly 
Maggy,  in  his  “  Little  Dornt,”  revel  in 
the  memories  of  the  delightful  days 
when  she  had  been  struck  down  and  laid 
up.  “  But  what  a  nice  hospital  !  So 
comfortable,  wasn’t  it  ?  Oh,  so  nice  it 
was  !  Such  an  ’evenly  place  !  Such 
beds  !  Such  lemonade  and  such  oranges  ! 
Such  d'licious  broth  and  wine  !  Such 
chicking !  Oh,  wasn’t  it  a  delicious 
place  to  go  and  stop  ?”  It  is  difficult 
to  look  up  at  life  from  the  low  stand¬ 
point  of  the  abjectly  wretched,  and  the 
very  difficulty  should  make  us  grateful 
for  our  own  mercies,  and  dispose  us  to 
lavish  benevolence.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  the  possibility  of  having  pleas¬ 
ant  remembrance  of  a  brain-fever  in  a 
hospital  ward,  although  it  introduced  us 
to  such  delicacies  as  chicken  and 
oranges.  Yet  we  do  not  know.  Every¬ 
thing  so  entirely  depends  on  the  point 
of  view.  The  great  whitewashed  ward, 
with  its  double  rows  of  beds  and  its 
austere  military  uniformity,  strikes  one 
as  cheerless  and  depressing  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  But  on  second  thoughts  we  re- 
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alize  how  clean,  soft,  and  comfortable  ures  and  fresh  hopes,  and  blissful  relief 
the  beds  really  are,  and  we  remember  from  almost  intolerable  sufferings.  The 
that  severe  military  system  extends  to  pity  is  that,  unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  prompt  and  punctilious  attendance  shortcoming  in  the  funds,  many  victims 
which  anticipates  each  possible  want,  of  slow  diseases,  in  a  fair  way  toward 
What  must  it  be,  after  becoming  deliri-  permanent  cure,  must  perforce  turned 
ously  unconscious  in  the  almost  palpable  out  prematurely.  A  sad  instance  of  that 
darkness  and  the  foul  stenches  of  some  is  the  children  under  treatment  for  hip 
overcrowded  cellar  in  the  slums,  to  diseases.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
waken  to  a  different  life,  in  fragrant  that  many  of  the  greater  hospitals  in  the 
linen,  in  an  airy  hall  of  palatial  propor*  metropolis  and  elsewhere  are  almost  en- 
tions,  and  in  the  delicious  languor  of  tirely  dependent  on  voluntary  and  an* 
wholesome  warmth  ?  Instead  of  turn*  nual  contributions — such  old  establish¬ 
ing  in  disgust  from  fragments  of  strong-  ments  as  St.  Bartholomew’s,  which  is 
smelling  cheese,  and  crusts  of  bread  as  richly  endowed,  being  altogether  the  ex¬ 
black  and  dry  as  dust  and  ashes,  to  have  ception.  Moreover,  these  establish* 
the  palate  tempted  by  seductive  liquids  ments  desire,  and  indeed  ate  bound  in 
and  luscious  fruits,  leading  on  to  such  their  own  interests,  to  remain  mainly 
light  dishes  of  a  sensual  Elysium  as  the  dependent  upon  precarious  support  ;  for 
pauper,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  had  if  once  they  get  the  reputation  of  being 
never  dreamed  of.  We  know  no  way  in  decently  endowed,  the  stream  of  the 
which  practical  charity  may  be  better  charities  is  checked  or  diverted.  The 
bestowed  than  in  contributing  to  fairly*  moral  is  obvious.  Do  not  leave  your 
well-managed  hospitals.  Say  that  the  philanthropy  to  take  posthumous  shape, 
abuses  exist  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  nor  defer  taking  thought  for  the  disease- 
and  which  can  never  be  altogether  stricken  poor  till  you  are  done  with  the 
guarded  against ;  admit  that  not  a  few  money  you  dispose  of  by  testament, 
who  can  well  afford  to  pay  their  fees  There  is  no  better  way  of  buying  pleas* 
shamefully  sponge  upon  the  alms  of  the  ure  and  satisfaction  cheap  than  by  send* 
benevolent.  When  all  that  has  been  ing  a  check  to  a  well-managed  hospital, 
said  and  admitted,  when  any  undue  per-  and  we  may  be  sure  the  money  is  more 
centage  has  been  deducted  from  waste  safely  invested  than  if  it  were  in  Mr. 
and  working  expenses,  there, remains  a  Goschen's  new  af  per  cents. — Black- 
great  balance  of  revenue  to  the  good,  wood's  Magasine. 
almost  incalculably  fruitful  of  new  pleas- 
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During  the  last  few  years  the  renew-  expended  itself  in  partial,  unreasoning 
ed  support  of  colonization  on  the  part  enthusiasm  for  a  great  idea,  another 
of  ssveial  European  nations,  has  once  group  of  thinkers  arises  to  attack  and 
more  directed  the  attention  of  thought*  deride  the  object  which  has  become  a 
ful  men  toward  the  great  British  Propa*  kind  of  wearisome  craze  with  its  enthu- 
ganda  which  is  going  on  in  neatly  all  siastic  advocates.  The  adverse  criticism 
savage  or  semi-civilized  parts  of  the  or  derision  of  the  opposition  becomes 
world — in  the  dense  forests,  swamps,  in  turn  almost  as  one-sided  and  indis- 
and  stony  plateaux  of  Central  Africa,  criminating  as  the  bigoted  zeal  and  un- 
amid  the  dissolving,  abortive  civiliza-  conscious  hypocrisy  of  those  who  sup- 
tions  of  Persia,  India,  and  China,  on  port  the  new  movement.  Lastly,  a  fair 
the  little  paradises  of  the  Pacific  Archi-  balance  is  struck  by  public  opinion  ;  the 
pelagoes,  and  in  the  stern,  harsh,  half*  good  in  the  great  idea  is -recognized,  the 
frozen  wilds  of  Northwest  America.  As  defects  in  its  organization  are  acknowl* 
is  the  custom  with  our  fellow-country*  edged  and  remedied,  and  justice  is  done 
men,  when  one  section  of  the  public  has  by  posterity  to  an  innovation  which  in 
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its  inception  was  extravagantly  lauded 
and  during  its  progress  outrageously 
attacked. 

Some  very  cogent  criticism  has  lately 
emanated  from  a  distinguished  church¬ 
man  on  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Protestant  Missions,  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  procedure,  and  the  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  their  expenditure  of 
time,  labor,  and  money  has  been  re¬ 
warded.  These  criticisms  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  serious — the  only  serious 
— attacks  which  the  great  evangelizing 
societies  of  Great  Britain  have  encoun¬ 
tered  during  their  century  or  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  existence,  because  hitherto  such 
adverse  criticism  as  missionaries  have 
received  has  been  at  the  hands  of  ribald 
persons  of  small  repute,  whose  chief  ob> 
jection  to  the  work  of  missionaries  in 
the  uncivilized  countries  which  the  critics 
may  have  visited  as  travellers  or  traders 
would  be  found,  when  analyzed,  to  have 
arisen  chiefly  from  the  hindrance  to  an 
ecsy-going  immorality,  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  unfair  exploitation  of  the 
savage,  or  a  profitable  disregard  for  his 
personal  freedom,  caused  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  and  clamorous  outcry  of  the 
missionary.  Canon  Taylor’s  terse,  inci¬ 
sive  style,  his  indisputable  facts,  and  his 
logical  grouping  of  them  ;  last,  but  not 
least,  his  position  as  a  prominent  eccle¬ 
siastic  in  the  State  Church,  which  is  the 
supporter  of  one,  the  wealthiest,  and 
another,  the  most  enlightened,  of  the 
British  missionary  societies,  these  quali¬ 
fications  have  combined  to  make  Canon 
Taylor’s  articles  widely  read  and  much 
discussed.  His  case  as  an  impartial 
outsider,  I  should  opine,  on  many  points 
was  proved — that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  al¬ 
lowed  the  honor  of  replying  on  behalf 
of  all  the  missionary  societies  of  Great 
Britain,  I  should  say  Connu !  to  many 
of  the  Canon's  statements.  To  save 
waste  of  time  and  fruitless  argument  I 
would  grant  the  truth  of  many  of  his 
charges,  because  1  believe  that  the  whole 
issue  he  raises  is  relatively  small  and 
trifling,  and  does  not  affect  the  real  re¬ 
sult  achieved,  which  I  am  convinced 
that  Canon  Taylor  has  neither  the  wish 
nor  the  power  to  minimize. 

I  intend  in  this  sketch  merely  to  re¬ 
view  the  work  of  British  evangelizing 
societies  from  a  political  economist’s 
point  of  view.  To  do  this  I  must  fltst 


confess  that  the  religious,  the  sectarian, 
the  doctrinal  Christian  aspect  interests 
me  but  little.  A  thoughtful  study  of 
human  history  tends  to  make  one  believe 
that  it  is  less  the  formula  of  belief  than 
the  practical  purpose  to  which  religion 
is  put  which  makes  the  faith  of  an  tndi- 
vidual  or  a  nation  beneficial  or  adverse 
in  its  effects.  To  avoid  vague  sophis¬ 
tries  and  illustrate  my  meaning  more 
clearly,  I  might  say  that,  like  many 
others,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  had 
Charles  Martel  not  conquered  at  Poic- 
tiers,  and  the  Saracen  force  had  crossed 
our  Channel  and  added  Great  Britain  to 
the  Mohammedan  Empire ;  had  the 
Quran  been  expounded  from  Oxford 
and  our  ancestors  been  forcibly  con¬ 
verted  to  the  tenets  of  Islam  as  they 
were  framed  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
result  in  the  nineteenth  century  would 
not  have  greatly  differed  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  social  condition  and  development  of 
society.  The  Mohammedanism  of  Brit¬ 
ain  would  have  been  purified  of  its 
grossness  and  cruelty  in  the  austere  but 
tender  North  ;  the  contradictions  and 
puerilities  of  its  dogmas  would  have 
been  gradually  evaded,  ignored,  or  pared 
away  by  the  logical  British  minds — in 
short,  the  result  would  have  been  that 
the  Islam  of  England  would  have  dif¬ 
fered  as  widely  from  the  intolerable 
Mohammedanism  of  Arabia  and  Central 
Asia  as  our  modern  Christianity  differs 
from  the  faith  of  Abyssinia  or  Brazil. 
It  is  the  races  of  Northern  and  Central 
Europe  who  have  made  Christianity 
what  it  is.  Left  to  be  developed  by 
Syrians,  Arabs,  or  Persians,  the  faith  of 
Christ  would  have  degenerated  into  the 
gross,  bloody,  sensual  creeds  of  nearer 
Asia  and  the  Mediterranean  basin  ;  the 
Greeks  would  have — have,  in  fact — dis¬ 
torted  it  into  an  elaborate  hocus-pocus 
of  gorgeous,  silly  fetichism  ;  in  the 
minds  of  Indians  and  Chinese  it  would 
have  become  but  an  earlier  Buddhism — 
a  moony,  transcendental,  contemplative 
faith  of  praying- wheels,  meritorious  im¬ 
mobility,  vicarious  hymns  bellowed 
through  brazen  trumpets,  abstract  piin- 
ciples,  theoretical  philanthropy,  and 
metaphysics  run  mad.  Nirvana  is  a 
conception  of  beatitude  which  could 
never  have  originated  in,  nor  have  been 
tolerated  by,  the  active,  energetic,  dis¬ 
contented,  progressive  European. 
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The  savage,  with  his  low-grade  mind, 
is  not  capable  of  holding  rightly  the  ab¬ 
struse  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith. 
He  will  instinctively  seize  on  all  that  is 
puerile,  superstitious,  or  fantastic,  with 
which  successive  generations  of  Euro¬ 
peans  have  coated  and  clogged  the  sim¬ 
ple,  indisputable  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Messiah.  Therefore,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion,  the  Christianity  taught  to 
the  uncivilized  should  be  reduced  to  its 
simple  essence  of  duty  toward  man.  In 
this  way  the  faith  taught  in  savage  coun¬ 
tries  by  Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists 
should  be  the  same  and  identical ;  all 
alike  should  divest  themselves  of  their 
superadded  formulas  and  useless,  in¬ 
tricate,  casuistic  dogmas,  and  meet  on 
the  common  ground  of  essential  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  uncultured  man  to  acquire.  When 
the  savage  has  fully  learned  his  duty 
toward  his  neighbor  he  will  be  a  savage 
no  longer,  but  one  of  ourselves,  and  can 
permit  himself  the  luxury  of  a  religion, 
of  a  “binding,”  a  settled  formula,  an 
ornamental  explanatory  frame  for  the 
unchanging  principles  of  mutual  help 
and  unselfish  love  among  men.  The 
negro  will  greedily  catch  at  the  faith 
tendered  to  him  ;  the  difficulty  conies 
in  when  he  is  expected  to  accompany  it 
by  works.  The  beautiful  idea  of  a  god¬ 
dess-mother  peculiarly  appeals  to  his 
sympathies,  and  he  will  enthrone  the 
Virgin  Mary  promptly  in  place  of  the 
uncouth  female  deity  he  has  hitherto 
worshipped.  He  will  reverence  the 
Bible  as  a  mighty  fetich,  will  battle  hard 
with  the  difficulties  of  learning  to  read, 
and  will  overcome  these  difficulties  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  in  his  pathetic 
anxiety  to  read  the  fascinating  stories  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  will  become  a 
zealous  communicant,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  a  bigoted  Sabbatarian,  and  will 
enjoy  with  almost  fierce  delight  the 
shouting  of  hymns  and  dolorous  chant¬ 
ing  of  psalms.  In  all  these  points  he 
will  delight  and  amaze  his  instructors 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  acquires 
the  more  or  less  elaborate  scheme  of 
dogma  which  enshrines  the  true  religion 
of  humanity.  He  will  become  an  adept 
at  sectarianism,  be  a  bigoted  Catholic, 
a  Calvinistic  Protestant,  or  a  rigid  Bap¬ 
tist,  while,  strange  to  say,  an  opposite 


effect  is  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  his 
evangelists,  who,  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
Nonconformists,  as  they  may  be  in  their 
respective  homes  in  Europe,  become 
more  and  more  uniform  and  simple  in 
their  Christian  faith,  more  tolerant,  lati- 
tudinarian,  and  charitable  when  banded 
together  against  the  savage.  But  it  too 
often  happens  that  while  the  negro  rap¬ 
idly  masters  the  rules  and  regulations, 
so  to  spieak,  of  the  Christian  religion  he 
still  continues  to  be  gross,  immoral,  dis¬ 
honest,  and  deceitful.  He  is  glib  in  his 
expressions  of  love  and  fear  toward  a 
God  of  whom  he  has  a  materialistic  idea, 
that  would  repel  a  thoughtful  European 
mind,  but  he  has  somehow  never  learned 
nor  practised  his  duty  toward  man. 
Therefore  in  the  inculcating  of  various 
views  of  Christian  dogma  missionaries 
may  often  be  justifiably  charged  with 
failure.  They  may  have  succeeded  in 
turning  their  disciples  into  professing 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  or  Baptists,  but 
the  impartial  observer  is  surprised  to 
find  that  adultery,  drunkenness,  and 
lying  are  more  apparent  among  the  con¬ 
verts  than  among  their  pagan  brethren. 
If  the  effect  of  Christian  missions  stop¬ 
ped  here  I  should  join  unhesitatingly 
with  those  who  condemn  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  British  money  and  the  lives  of 
British  men  and  women  in  the  evangeliz¬ 
ing  of  savage  races  abroad  when  so 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  better  the 
condition  of  our  relapsed  savages  at 
home.  But  fortunately  the  effect  of 
the  Christian  propaganda  in  the  uncivil¬ 
ized  parts  of  the  globe  is  not  confined 
to  this  dubious  result.  Not  only  of  late 
have  many  missions — in  practice  if  not 
in  theory — devoted  themselves  to  the 
humanizing,  civilizing,  and  educating  of 
the  savage,  neglecting  useless  doctrine 
as  much  as  possible,  but  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  establishment  of  Euro¬ 
peans  as  resident  missionaries  has  had 
an  enormously  beneficial  effect  on  the 
general  welfare  of  the  surrounding  na¬ 
tives,  and  not  less  on  the  extension  of 
European  influence  and  trade. 

But  this  indirect  good  effected  by 
evangelization  —  especially  in  British 
hands — is  only  brought  about  when  the 
missionary  lives  among  the  savage  or 
semi-civilized  races  as  a  European  with 
all  the  appurtenances  of  a  European  life 
with  which  he  can  possibly  surround 
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himself.  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
Canon  Taylor’s  disapproval  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  well-fed,  well-clothed,  comfortable 
British  missionary,  living  in  a  well-to-do 
manner  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
driving  about  with  his  own  pony  and 
trap  ;  nor  do  I  concur  with  his  implied 
approval  of  the  methods  and  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Salvation  Army  or  the 
tesuits,  who  in  India  and  China  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  done  or  are  expected  to 
do  a  vast  amount  of  good  by  converting 
thousands  of  natives  from  one  form  of 
superstition  to  another  by  dwelling 
among  these  people,  living  as  they  do, 
dressing  or  not  dressing  as  they  do,  and 
altogether  sinking  themselves  to  that  low 
level  of  civilization  out  of  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  political  economist  it  is 
the  duly  and  the  raison  d' lire  of  the 
European  evangelist  to  raise  the  Asiatic 
or  the  African.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Hindus  or  Annamites  may  exchange 
the  worship  of  Vishnu  or  Buddha  for 
the  noisy  Christianity  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  or  the  degraded  Romanism  of 
the  East ;  but  will  their  social  condition 
be  really  much  improved  thereby  ?  1 

doubt  it  very  much,  and  for  all  the  good 
effected  by  this  change  they  need 
scarcely  have  been  disturbed  in  the  faith 
of  their  ancestors.  But  I  do  most 
strongly  believe  in  the  “  pony-trap.” 
Uncivilized  man,  being  peculiarly  imita¬ 
tive,  admires  all  that'is  strange  and  new. 
The  intelligent  native  impressed  by  the 
aspect  of  the  higher  life  presented  to 
him  by  the  civilized  man  who  comes  to 
reside  in  his  midst  in  a  European  man¬ 
ner,  in  a  European  style  of  house,  living 
decently  and  affectionately  with  one 
wife,  and  perhaps  with  well-cared-for, 
well-educated  children,  will  be  strongly 
inclined  to  shape  his  own  life  after  this 
better  fashion.  He  too  will  aspire  to 
wear  a  frock-coat,  boots,  and  trousers, 
and  to  drive  about  in  a  pony-trap,  and 
to  attain  this  end  he  will  readily  avail 
himself  of  instruction  to  develop  all  the 
sources  of  profitable  trade  that  may  be 
hidden  in  his  native  land.  Conse¬ 
quently  this  unexploited  country  be¬ 
comes  opened  up  to  civilizing  com¬ 
merce,  and  peace  supervenes  on  lawless 
warfare  because  every  man  is  turning 
his  spear  into  a  sickle  and  his  sword  into 
a  ploughshare.  No  one  who  has  not 
travelled  in  these  barbarous  countries 


can  fully  realize  the  remaikably  civiliz¬ 
ing  influence  that  radiates  from  one  of 
these  lonely  mission  stations,  the  scat¬ 
tered  spores  of  a  higher  culture  sown 
and  spreading  in  the  ravage  wilderness. 

Missionary  enterprise  has  been  one  of 
the  most  potent  factors  in  the  extension 
of  the  British  empire  during  the  present 
century.  I  need  scarcely  repeat  the 
hackneyed  dictum  of  the  African  chief 
about  the  missionaries  being  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  traders,  consuls,  and  soldi jrs, 
but  the  saying  deserves  remembrance, 
as  it  is  a  true  indication  of  the  result 
that  usually  follows  the  evangelizing  of 
an  uncivilized  country  with  no  settled 
government  of  its  own.  Missionaries 
certainly  become  exceedingly  patriotic 
in  the  wilds,  and  are  responsible  for  a 
great  display  of  the  British  bunting. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  sense  of  exile  which  in¬ 
tensifies  their  love  of  the  mother  country, 
or  it  may  be  the  innate  feeling  which  is 
latent  in  the  hearts  of  all  Britons,  and 
is  only  temporarily  obscured  or  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  local  influence  of  a  few- 
diseased  minds  ;  or  perhaps  the  very 
journey  to  the  scenes  of  their  work  past 
British  outposts,  fortresses,  and  coaling- 
stations,  through  seas  patrolled  by  Brit¬ 
ish  war  vessels  and  traversed  by  the 
great  argosies  of  our  Mercantile  Marine, 
the  sight  of  races  in  every  shade  and 
color  and  of  many  faiths,  speaking  the 
English  tongue,  serving  in  the  British 
Army  and  police  forces,  and  demeaning 
themselves  in  all  respects  as  British  sub¬ 
jects  ;  all  these  impressions  doubtless 
tend  to  make  the  outgoing  missionary  a 
fervent  admirer  of  the  empire  to  which 
he  has  the  privilege  of  belonging,  and 
an  ardent  disciple  of  the  advantages  of 
its  rule  :  just  as  the  typical  irreconcila¬ 
ble  Member  of  Parliament,  who  may 
have  passed  the  first  half  of  his  life  imag¬ 
ining  that  little  outside  the  British  Isles 
was  of  any  account  in  our  calculations, 
and  who  bitterly  opposed  any  extension 
of  the  empire,  and  even  advocated  its 
retrenchment — this  retrograde  individ¬ 
ual  having  been  ordered  a  voyage  to 
India  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  feels 
shaken  in  his  lifelong  ignorance  at  the 
sight  of  Gibraltar,  and  Malta  silences 
his  scruples  ;  Egypt  converts  him  to  Im¬ 
perialism,  Aden  exalts  his  vanity  as  a 
British  subject,  and  India  sends  him 
back  a  Jingo  whose  recantation  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  Is  the  delight  cf  the 
impeiialists  and  a  painful  surpiise  to  the 
insular  party. 

But  while  the  work  of  missionaries 
generally  paves  the  way  for  some  form 
of  direct  rule  on  the  part  of  their  mother 
country — the  French  missionaries  largely 
brought  about  the  conquest  of  Tonquin, 
the  German  missionaries  in  Damara 
Land  were  to  a  great  extent  instrumental 
in  persuading  the  German  Government 
to  undertake  the  protectorate  of  south¬ 
west  Africa,  and  it  is  patent  to  every¬ 
body  what  pioneers  of  British  rule  in 
South  Africa  British  missionaries  have 
been — still  Christian  propagandists  are 
very  far  from  being  mere  polrtical  emis¬ 
saries  ;  they  constitute  themselves  the 
tribunes  and  advocates  of  the  native  in¬ 
habitants  of  wild  lands  ;  they  interpose 
themselves  as  buffers  between  the  rude 
onslaught  of  the  unscrupulous  traders 
and  miners,  and  the  scared,  bewildered 
savage ;  they  wholesomely  exaggerate 
instances  of  injustice,  cruelty,  or  fraud 
that  come  under  their  notice,  and  by 
their  fearless  clamor  compel  the  reluc¬ 
tant  intervention  of  higher  authorities. 
Accepting  the  premises  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  withstand  a  natural  law  and 
prevent  the  expansion  of  the  white  races 
over  such  rich,  undeveloped,  sparsely- 
populated  parts  of  the  globe  as  are  in¬ 
habited  by  men  of  low  organization  in¬ 
capable  of  turning  the  resources  of  their 
country  to  proper  account,  then,  I  think, 
in  this  function  alone  of  educating  the 
savage  and  safeguarding  his  rights,  mis¬ 
sionaries  perform  an  important  service 
to  humanity  at  large,  and  for  this  end 
alone  they  are  deserving  of  support  and 
sympathy. 

Look  at  what  our  misiionaries  have 
done  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  New  Guinea, 
and  Madagascar.  In  that  latter  island 
Biitish  evangelists  really  fought  out  the 
battle  of  civilization  without  costing  a 
penny  or  a  drop  of  blood  to  any  Euro¬ 
pean  government.  The  same  work  is  in 
its  inception  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
on  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa,  and 
on  the  Congo.  Who  first  put  steamers 
on  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa?  British 
missions.  Who  first  explored  the  great 
affluents  of  the  Congo,  almost  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  Congo  itself  ?  A  little 
steamer  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  In  the  Niger  delta  it  is  mission¬ 


aries  and  not  consuls  or  naval  men  or 
traders  that  have  broken  down  the  cruel 
and  nonsensical  fetich  rites  which  formed 
such  a  serious  barrier  to  free  trade. 
Our  missionaries  pacifically  conquered 
Betshuanaland  by  Christianizing  its 
chieftains.  The  Universities  Mission 
at  Zanzibar  at  one  time  made  the  beauti¬ 
ful  country  of  Usamiiara  so  friendly  and 
tractable  toward  Europeans  that  it  was 
a  haven  of  rest  to  the  harassed  traveller 
worn  out  with  eluding  or  resisting  the 
plundering  Masai.  On  the  Gold  Coast 
the  Basel  Missionaries  of  Switzerland 
have  taught  the  natives  all  manner  of 
useful  trades,  so  that  now  the  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor  of  white  men  is  no  longer 
needed  in  West  Africa,  and  its  place  is 
supplied  by  the  clerks,  coopers,  carpen¬ 
ters,  tailors,  engineers,  and  cooks  of  the 
Gold  Coast.  American  missionaries 
have  taught  the  stalwart  Kruboysto  read 
and  write  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
French  missionaries  of  Gaboon  or  Sen¬ 
egal  and  of  East  Africa  have  given  valu¬ 
able  instruction  in  husbandry,  besides 
introducing  the  culture  of  useful  foreign 
trees  and  plants,  and  teaching  the  na¬ 
tives  the  properties  of  those  that  are  in¬ 
digenous. 

In  Mohammedan  countries,  certainly, 
mission  work  does  seem  to  be  at  present 
useless,  especially  in  Persia,  Arabia,  or 
North  Africa.  The  natives  of  these 
lands  are  already  possessed  of  a  decided 
civilization  of  their  own,  and  the  class 
of  white  men  sent  to  teach  them  is  often 
scarcely  superior  in  mental  attainments 
or  good  breeding  to  the  Mohammedan 
gentlemen  with  whom  these  missionaries 
of  the  nearer  East  come  into  contact. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  great  good 
which  the  Americans  have  done  in 
Northern  Syiia  and  at  Mosul,  the  ob¬ 
stinate  goodness  and  patient  teaching  of 
Cardinal  Lavigerie's  missionaries  in  Al¬ 
geria,  and  the  relatively  favorable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  teachers  and  preachers  of 
our  own  nationality  have  been  received 
in  North-Western  and  Southern  Persia, 
it  is  unwise  to  predict  that  these  appar¬ 
ently  unsuccessful  undertakings  may  not 
be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  it 
should  be  to  the  interest  of  European 
civilization  to  drive  into  Mohammedan 
unity. 

As  to  the  value  of  Mohammedanism 
itself  as  a  civilizing  agent  in  its  propa- 
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gandist  movement,  I  have  a  very  decided 
and  adverse  opinion.  Some  thirty  years 
ago,  by  a  natural  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
certain  advanced  minds  after  a  long 
course  of  the  commonplace  and  rather 
narrow  form  of  Christianity  which  char* 
acterized  the  “  forties”  and  ”  fifties,” 
it  became  somewhat  fashionable  to  speak 
favorably  of  Mohammedanism.  No 
doubt  this  was  partly  the  result  of  the 
Crimean  war,  when  British  soldiers  and 
writers  came  into  close  contact  with  the 
populations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  struck  with  the  hon¬ 
esty,  bravery,  and  uprightness  of  the 
Turk  as  contrasted  with  the  servile, 
cringing,  lying  Eastern  Christians  of 
that  day.  And  so  certain  writers  of  dis¬ 
tinction  began  to  act  as  the  apologists 
of  Islam,  and — the  wish  being  father  to 
the  thought — they  actually  found  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  rambling  balderdash  of  the 
Quran.  Many,  too,  at  that  time,  after 
the  travels  of  Barth  in  the  Western 
Sudan,  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  half-civilization  of  the  Arabs  had 
penetrated  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
Niger  Basin  and  the  regions  round  Lake 
Tsad.  They  did  not  and  do  not  realize 
that  much  of  this  so-called  Mohamme¬ 
dan  civilization  is  scarcely  superior  to 
the  indigenous  culture  which  it  displaced 
among  the  Negro  and  Negroid  races  of 
Central  and  Western  Africa,  who  were 
far  superior  in  intelligence  and  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  social  comity  to  the  degraded 
coast  tribes  with  whom  we  are  chiefly 
acquainted.  The  old  civilization  of  the 
pre- Mohammedan  negro  empires  of  the 
Sudan  was  probably  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  present  veneer  of  Eastern  culture 
with  which  an  extensive  Mohammedan 
propaganda  has  overlaid  the  condition 
of  sorry  barbarism  to  which  it  at  first 
reduced  these  conquered  races.  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  only  a  partial  account 
of  what  Mohammedanism  has  done  in 
Negro  Africa ;  it  has  certainly  intro¬ 
duced  clothing  and  discouraged  naked¬ 
ness — a  change  of  questionable  value  in 
the  African  climate  ;  but  by  so  doing  it 
has  brought  in  dirt  and  frowsiness  ;  it 
has  made  the  natives  conscious  of  naked¬ 
ness,  and  consequently  immoral  ;  and 
it  has  in  many  cases  introduced  vices 
that  were  rteither  practised  nor  conceiv¬ 
ed  of  by  the  Negroes.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  Islam  has  levelled  tribal  barriers 


and  race  jealousies  over  a  wide  extent 
of  Africa,  but  it  has  substituted  for 
inter-tribal  wars  its  own  ruthless  slave 
raids,  city  broils,  and  seraglio  revolu¬ 
tions.  As  an  instance  of  its  method  of 
civilization  take  the  following  example. 
During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  Portuguese,  by  their  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  West  Afri¬ 
ca,  became  acquainted  with  the  fame  of 
a  great  interior  kingdom,  the  State  of 
Mosi,  Moshi,  or  Mori,  which  they  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Empire  of  Prester  John. 
This  kingdom  their  emissaries  found  to 
be  a  thriving,  well-cultivated,  thickly- 
populated  Pagan  country,  ruled  in  a  just 
and  equable  manner  by  its  kings  and 
chieftains.  The  prosperity  of  Mosi  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  last  century,  when  during 
the  great  Mohammedan  uprising  and 
Holy  War  undertaken  by  the  Negroid 
Ful  be,  Mosi  was  summoned  to  embrace 
the  faith  of  Islam.  Its  people  replied 
that  they  had  lived  hitherto  happily  and 
peacefully  in  the  faith  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  did  not  wish  to  change  ; 
whereupon  the  fanatical  Mohammedans, 
after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  laying  this  prosperous  king¬ 
dom  waste,  and  a  scantily-populated, 
half-barren  region  it  has  since  remained, 
though  the  majority  of  its  lingering  in¬ 
habitants  have  become  Mohammedans. 
This  history  has  occurred  again  and 
again  in  the  Western  Sudan.  Read — 
with  patience  if  you  can — the  account 
given  by  Barth  and  Nachtigal  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  vile  Mohammedan 
robbers  and  slave-raiders  of  Bornu, 
Adamawa,  or  Bagirmi  have  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  gentle,  industrious,  hand¬ 
some  Musgu  people  in  the  Shari  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  then  see  if  you  can  state  with 
sincere  conviction  that  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  have  exercised  a  civilizing  influ¬ 
ence  in  Africa.  What  prevents  us  now 
from  going  to  Khartum  ?  The  Mo¬ 
hammedan  uprising.  Why  has  the 
Basha  of  Tripoli  recently  forbidden  any 
Europeans  to  travel  in  that  interesting 
Regency  ?  The  jealousy  of  Islam. 
Why  are  the  Somalis  cut-throats,  and 
the  Gallas  amenable  to  reason  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  former  are  Mohammedans  and 
the  latter  are  not,  and  consequently 
have  no  prejudice  against  the  white 
Christian.  Believe  me,  the  greatest  foe 
that  European  civilization  has  to  fight 
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during  the  next  century  will  be  African 
Itlam.  I  say  African  because,  as  1  set 
forth  in  the  beginning  of  these  remarks, 
it  is  the  race  which  makes  the  religion 
good  or  bad.  The  Mohammedanism  of 
British  India  or  Asia  Minor  is  not  in* 
compatible  with  civilization  and  prog¬ 
ress,  and  is  even  superior  to  some  of  the 
Eastern  forms  of  Christianity,  just  as 
the  tolerant  philosophical  Mohammedan 
Unitarianism  which  the  Arabs  and  Ber¬ 
bers  developed  during  their  tenancy  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  was  infinitely  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  fetjccious  Christianity  of 
Spain.  But  the  religion  of  Mohammed  as 
developed  by  the  Arab  and  the  African 
is  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  hu¬ 
manity.  It  embodies  a  great  reaction 
of  the  purely  animal  side  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture,  and  as  such  must  be  steadily  op¬ 
posed,  circumscribed,  and  suppressed. 
Especially  should  we  endeavor  to  keep 
off  Mohammedan  influence  from  any 
further  encroachment  on  the  pagan  races 
of  Africa  and  Malaysia.  At  present  the 
minds  of  these  heathen  are  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  influences  of  Christianity 
and  a  humane  civilization  and  are  not 
prematurely  sealed  and  warped  by  the 
malignant  sentiments  of  Islam,  which  in 
Negro  Africa,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or 
Borneo  means  ruthless  cruelty,  stupid 
fanaticism,  the  Eastern  pride  which  for¬ 
bids  progress,  and  an  organized  and 
vicious  sensuality. 

Though  the  direct  results  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  various  Christian  missions 
which  have  long  been  at  work  in  Africa 
may  not  show  an  extraordinary  number 
of  baptized  and  professing  Christians  in 
their  published  statistics,  yet  their  indi¬ 
rect  influence  has  had  really  remarkable 
effect  in  educating  at-d  humanizing  can¬ 
nibals  and  fetich  worshippers,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  numbers  of  savages  have 


been  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and 
speak  good  English  or  French  is  alone 
one  result  of  missionary  enterprise  which 
should  secure  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  European  Governments ,  for  these 
painstaking  societies.  Indeed,  though 
the  converted  barbarians  may  afterward 
grow  slack  in  observing  the  practices  of 
our  religion,  no  one  can  deny  that  they 
have  been  very  much  benefited  by  their 
studies  at  the  mission.  No  doubt  if  the 
great  missionary  propaganda  of  Britain 
confined  itself  to  being  a  kind  of  School 
Board  for  savages,  it  would  save  time 
and  money  spent  in  instilling  into  low- 
grade  minds  dogmas  and  doctrines  which 
these  barbarians  are  scarcely  capable  of 
turning  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
but  inasmuch  as  that  is  the  original  mo¬ 
tive-power  of  Christian  missions,  and 
one  must  utilize  forces  as  one  finds  them, 
political  economists  should  be  content 
to  let  the  missionaries  dogmatize  and 
indoctrinate  without  let  or  hindrance, 
on  account  of  the  education  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  they  laterally  introduce. 
The  trader  civilizes,  but  he  does  not  go 
to  savage  countries  for  that  purpose  ; 
he  goes  to  trade.  In  like  manner  the 
bait  which  draws  these  good  men  and 
women  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant  missions  to  Africa,  Polynesia,  North 
America,  India,  China,  and  Persia,  is 
the  desire  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
backward  races  of  these  savage  or  semi- 
civilized  lands  their  own  views  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  hope,  but  they  accompany 
their  care  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
the  pagan  or  Mohammedan  with  a  very 
practical  intention  to  improve  his  bodily 
life  and  to  educate  his  mind,  and  in  this 
they  do,  and  have  done  in  the  pas',  an 
amount  of  good  that  has  never  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  appreciated.  —  Fort¬ 
nightly  Rnnew. 
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The  American  Commonwealth.  By  James 
Bryce,  author  of  “  The  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  ”M.P.  for  Aberdeen.  In  two  volumes. 
London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  dr*  Co, 

The  second  volume  of  this  great  book  will 
be  found  by  American  readers  more  interest¬ 


ing  and  suggestive  than  even  the  first.  The 
latter  treated  of  constitutions,  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  methods  of  law-making,  the  histori¬ 
cal  growth  of  our  dual  system,  etc.  The  vol¬ 
ume  now  before  us  treats  of  parties  ;  political 
methods ;  the  practical  machinery  by  which 
government  is  operated  in  the  national.  State, 
and  city  governments  ;  the  nature,  influences. 
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and  vices  of  public  opinion  as  it  shapes  and  is 
shaped  under  our  system  ;  the  outrages,  ab¬ 
surdities.  and  evils  of  our  methods  of  election  ; 
and  lastly  of  our  social  institutions,  including 
under  this  head  most  of  the  important  factors 
which  enter  into  our  life  and  mould  it  for  good 
or  evil.  One  is  conscious,  however  mistaken 
Mr.  Bryce  may  seem  to  be  in  his  deductions, 
that  mistakes  do  not  come  of  careless  license 
or  superficial  thought.  If  Mr.  Bryce  makes 
mistakes,  they  are  honestly  made  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  sometimes  the  indignant  dissent  which 
rejects  a  conclusion  when  his  scalpel  cuts  too 
close  to  the  bone  to  suit  patriotic  vanity,  gives 
way  on  further  thought  to  an  agreement  with 
a  truth  which,  however  disagreeable,  is  never 
harshly  expressed. 

Must  of  us  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  de¬ 
plore  the  evils  which  are  imposed  on  us  by 
professional  politicians.  Our  author  finds  the 
cause  in  the  multiplicity  of  piolitical  contests, 
which  makes  politics  too  absorbing  an  occu¬ 
pation  for  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  has  his 
profession  or  business  to  attend  to.*’  So  the 
practical  management  falls  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  enter  public  life  to  get  a  living  out 
of  it,  and  who  always  act  on  the  advice  of  the 
old  Quaker  to  his  son,  '*  Make  money,  my  son, 
honestly  if  thee  can,  but  make  money.”  The 
analysis  of  the  influences  which  work  out  polit¬ 
ical  corruption,  fester  into  gigantic  rings  and 
unscrupulous  bosses,  and  result  in  treating  the 
interests  of  a  great  nation  or  of  a  State  or  of  a 
city  as  the  teats  of  a  milch  cow,  is  not  a  whit 
less  accurate  than  it  is  piquant  and  brilliantly 
illustrated.  Mr.  Bryce  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  professional  politicians,  nor  with  that  cast- 
iron  rigidity  of  political  action  which  swears 
by  the  party  right  or  wrong.  He  shakes  the 
”  Mugwump”  by  the  hand  with  hearty  good¬ 
will,  and  sees  in  the  dissidents  the  objectors, 
the  ”  remnant,”  as  Matthew  Arnold  calls  them, 
the  saving  salt  of  parties.  It  is  in  such  ener¬ 
getic  protests  on  the  part  of  minorities  that 
great  reform  movements  start,  and  whence  grow 
the  thunder-storms  which  clear  the  air.  A 
whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  why 
the  beat  men  do  not  go  into  politics.  We  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Bryce,  with  all  his  pungent  criti¬ 
cism,  recognizes  that  things  are  beginning  to 
look  brighter,  however.  He  finds  a  good  reason 
for  this  in  the  fact  that  “more  largely  than 
formerly  young  men,  who  have  not  contracted 
the  bad  habits  which  the  practice  of  politics  has 
engendered  among  many  of  their  elders,”  are 
forcing  their  way  into  public  life.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  of  party  organizations,  of  “  the  ma¬ 


chine,**  and  of  rings  and  bosses  are  so  vivid  and 
racy  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  fancy  them 
written  by  a  foreigner.  Party  zealots  and 
political  hacks  cannot  do  better  than  glance 
into  this  unflattering  looking-glass,  and  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them— others,  too,  as 
represented  by  a  cordial  lover  and  admirer  of 
American  greatness.  With  all  the  faults  of 
election  methods  and  party  spirit,  it  is  generally 
true  that  the  crisis  brings  the  man  with  us  as 
with  other  nations — such  luck,  for  example,  as 
brought  Abraham  Lincoln,  ”  who  rose  at  once 
to  the  level  of  the  situation,  and  that  not 
merely  by  virtue  of  strong  clear  sense,  but  by 
his  patriotic  steadfastness  and  noble  simplicity 
of  character.”  If  space  permitted  it  would  be 
interesting  to  discuss  at  length  what  our  author 
says  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  different  ways 
of  moulding  and  bringing  it  to  a  head,  such  as 
journalism,  stump-speaking,  etc.;  but  we  must 
pass  this  hurriedly.  He  does  not,  after  all. 
give  quite  the  usual  importance  to  those 
agencies  which  so  bumptiously  claim  for  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  powers  behind  the  throne.  He 
findi  ”  among  the  less  instructed  of  the  native 
Americans  ...  a  comprehension  of  public 
affairs,  a  shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  a  gen¬ 
erally  diffused  interest  in  national  affairs,  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  strong  point  of  the  nation.  This  is 
what  gives  buoyancy  to  the  vessel  of  State, 
enabling  her  to  carry  with  apparent  ease  the 
dead  weight  of  ignorance  which  European  emi¬ 
gration  throws  on  her  decks.” 

In  closing  this  brief  and  insufficient  notice 
of  Mr.  Bryce’s  most  instructive  volume,  we 
are  tempted  to  quote  what  he  says  apropos  of 
the  faults  of  American  democracy  :  ”  Perhaps 
no  form  of  government  needs  great  leaders  so 
much  as  democracy.  The  fatalistic  habit  of 
mind  perceptible  among  Americans  needs  to 
be  corrected  by  the  spectacle  of  courage  and 
independence  taking  their  own  path,  and  not 
looking  to  see  whither  the  mass  are  moving. 
Those  whose  material  prosperity  tends  to  lap 
them  in  self  complacency  and  dull  the  edge  of 
aspiration  need  to  be  thrilled  by  the  emotions 
which  great  men  can  excite,  stimulated  by  the 
ideals  which  they  present,  stirred  to  a  loftier 
sense  of  what  national  life  may  attain.  In 
some  countries  men  of  brilliant  gifts  may  be 
dangerous  to  freedom  ;  but  the  ambition  of 
American  statesmen  has  been  schooled  to  flow 
in  constitutional  channels,  and  the  republic  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  any  strain  to  which  the 
rise  of  heroes  may  expose  her.”  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Bryce  thinks  that  a  little  Cxsarism, 
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just  stopping  short  of  becoming  Czsarism, 
would  do  us  no  harm. 

English  Writers.  An  Attempt  Toward  a 
History  of  English  Literature.  By 
Henry  Morley,  LL.D  ,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  University  College,  London. 
IV.  The  Fourteenth  Century.  In  Two 
Books.  Book  11.  London,  New  York, 
Paris,  and  Melbourne  ;  Casseli  «&*  Company^ 
Limited. 

Mr.  Morley’s  last  volume,  in  his  history  of 
English  literature,  brings  us  down  to  William 
Langland  and  his  “  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.” 
Much  of  the  ground  which  he  surveys  will  not 
be  of  much  interest  except  to  the  student.  But 
the  steps  of  growth  in  the  English  literary 
spirit,  and  the  signs  of  evolution  by  which  the 
mind  of  a  great  race,  rapidly  becoming  a  con* 
solidated  nation,  found  vent  by  striving  to  ex¬ 
press  its  aspirations  in  an  artistic  form,  are  full 
of  signiticance  to  him  who  will  ponder  over 
them.  The  literary  capacity  of  the  Saxon- 
Norman  people  did  not  fully  express  itself  till 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  when,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  the  EngMsh  language  had  become 
the  universal  instrument  of  English  thoughL 
Previously  to  this  the  Saxon  had  spoken,  the 
Norman  had  spoken,  and  the  underlying  Celt, 
under  the  strata  of  two  conquests,  ”  buried  un¬ 
der  the  terrene,  yet  inextinguishable  there, 
had  made  sad  writhings.”  The  varying  ele¬ 
ments  of  English  life,  though  fast  converg¬ 
ing  into  a  common  stream — a  stream  to  carry 
in  the  future  the  brightest  and  most  endur¬ 
ing  thought  of  the  modern  world  on  its 
bosom — were  all  expressing  themselves,  each 
in  its  own  way.  V'et  even  here  we  see  the 
prophecy  of  a  common  weal,  a  radical  soften¬ 
ing  of  asperities,  a  profound  recognition  of  a 
national  life,  though  often  bursting  forth  into 
volcanic  complaints  against  social  tyranny  and 
caste-evil.  Aside  from  that  dilettante  curiosity 
which  strives  to  analyze  the  elements  of  a  com¬ 
plex  puzzle,  the  earnest  inquirer  into  the  growth 
of  social  and  governmental  forms  will  find  in 
the  literary  survey  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  first  French  wars  much  light 
thrown  on  the  problems  of  general  history. 
Mr.  Morley  has  not  had  this  purpose  specifically 
in  view  ;  but  we  fancy  that  it  is  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  general  reader  will  find  his  pains 
gratified  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in 
the  fruits  of  his  curiosity  as  a  mere  literary 
student. 

Yet  there  are  special  features  about  the  latter 
aspect  of  the  subject  worth  special  mention. 


The  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissanee, 
specially  of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  the  fertili¬ 
zation  of  European  thought  by  the  influence  of 
Greek  literature  through  the  exile  of  Greek 
scholars  just  prior  to  and  after  thealownfall  of 
Constantinople,  are  the  subject  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  chapter.  That  exquisite  allegory,  *'  The 
Romance  of  the  Rose,”  had  a  deep  influence 
on  Englishmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  stirred  by  the  deep  spir¬ 
itual  meaning  thrilling  through  its  outer  form 
all  the  finer  feelings  latent  in  chivalric  minds. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  chivalry  without  its  fantas¬ 
tic  garments.  The  sketch  of  the  miracle  plays 
is  of  great  interest,  and  we  have  in  the  works 
of  John  Gower,  notably  in  bis  ”  Confessio 
Amantis,”  in  Sir  John  Maundeville's  Travels, 
and  in  Langland’s  ”  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,” 
splendid  streaks  of  the  coming  dawn.  The 
fifth  volume  will  complete  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  in  the  sixth,  which  will  probably  be 
the  most  notable  of  the  volumes  published  up 
to  that  time,  Mr.  Morley  will  sketch  literary 
progress  from  Chaucer  to  Caxton. 

The  StorV  of  Happinolandk  and  Other 

Legends.  By  Oliver  Bell  Bunce.  ”  The 

Gainsborough  Series.”  New  York :  D. 

Appleton  6*  Co. 

Mr.  Bunce’s  collection  of  bright  studies  in 
social  economics  deceives  expectation  in  the 
title.  In  the  ordinary  sense  these  are  not 
stories,  though  for  the  most  part  in  the  form 
of  narrative.  The  spirit  is  that  of  the  essayist, 
but  the  form  gives  a  certain  charm  to  the 
thought  which  the  reader  would  be  loath  to 
miss.  Happinolande  is  a  country  like  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia,  existent  in  the  cloud- 
lands  of  fancy  ;  but  our  sympathy  with  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  its  inhabitants  is  very  substantial 
nevertheless.  In  this  domain  of  primitive 
ideal  happiness,  an  enormous  quantity  of  gold 
is  suddenly  discovered  in  the  government  re¬ 
serve.  This  becomes  common  property  for  the 
digging,  and  Mr.  Bunce  goes  on  to  show  the 
results  of  the  sudden  desertion  of  the  plough, 
the  loom,  the  workshop,  and  all  forms  of  useful 
labor  in  the  pursuit  of  the  terrible  lust  for  gold. 
Everybody  becomes  rich  and  everybody  be¬ 
comes  poor.  No  labor  is  to  be  purchased, 
fields  and  shops  are  unworked,  and  the  land 
threatens  to  be  under  the  curse  of  Midas. 
Gold  is  worthless,  for  it  represents  nothing 
and  has  no  purchasing  power.  The  dramatic 
picture  of  a  community  burdened  with  gold 
and  yet  wasting  for  the  necessaries  of  life  is  as 
moving  as  the  thought  of  some  Dives  in  the 
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desert,  with  not  a  drop  of  water  to  drink.  A 
happy  catastrophe  sweeps  away  the  gold  de¬ 
posit,  everybody  goes  to  work  again,  and  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  return.  The  moral  is 
significant.  In  **  A  Millionaire’s  Millions,” 
the  difficulty  of  bestowing  money  for  the  public 
good  without  begetting  a  train  of  evils  is  vigor¬ 
ously  presented.  One  of  the  most  suggestive 
of  these  brilliant  sketches  is  "  The  City  Beauti¬ 
ful,”  an  ideal  picture  of  what  a  city  can  be 
made  by  intelligent  public  spirit  guided  by 
taste.  Undoubtedly  the  possibilities  of  New 
York,  which  have  been  so  ruthlessly  butchered 
by  carelessness  and  corruption  on  the  part 
of  the  municipal  government,  by  commingled 
ignorance  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  citi¬ 
zens,  were  in  the  author’s  mind.  I(  his  sug* 
gestions,  at  this  late  day  even,  should  arouse 
some  attention  to  the  facts  of  New  York  City 
as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be,  Mr.  Bunce  will  be 
entitled  to  a  monument  as  a  public  benefactor. 
The  other  sketches  are  in  a  vein  hardly  less 
happy.  The  book  is  written  in  a  vivid  and 
graceful  style,  fresh  from  the  well  of  pure  good 
English. 

Chambers’s  E.ncyclop.«dia.  A  DtcTio.NARY 

OF  Universal  Knowledge.  New  Edition. 

Vol.  III.,  Catarrh  to  Dion.  London  and 

Edinburgh  ;  H’ilJiam  6r*  Robert  Chambers ; 

Philadelphia  :  y.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  third  volume  of  the  new  edition  now 
before  us  sustains  the  estimate  of  value  en¬ 
forced  by  its  predecessors.  As  a  handy  refer¬ 
ence  encyclopt-edia  we  do  not  know  its  supe¬ 
rior.  Constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  ”  Ap¬ 
pleton’s  Cyclopedia,”  it  covers  the  great 
variety  of  topics  with  comprehensiveness,  but 
with  a  condensed  care  of  statement  which  ex¬ 
cludes  everything  not  absolutely  essential. 
While  it  may  not  be  fully  fitted  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  scholar  and  student,  it  completely 
meets  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  man  of  intelli¬ 
gence  for  quick  and  convenient  consultation. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  specialists  and 
writers  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  of 
the  United  States  have  contributed  to  this 
edition.  The  character  of  the  articles  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  geological 
ones  are  contributed  by  Professor  James 
Geikie :  the  botanical  ones,  by  Professor 
Patrick  Geddes  ;  the  philosophical  ones,  by 
Professor  Seth  ;  and  the  legal  ones,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Raleigh.  Professor  Rhys  has  written 
on  the  Celts  ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  on  clans  ; 
Professor  Legge,  on  China  ;  Sir  Edward  Wat- 
kin,  on  the  Channel  Tunnel ;  Lord  Brassey, 


on  coaling  stations  ;  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick, 
on  crofters  ;  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  on  Cromwell ; 
Professor  Nicholson,  on  currency  ;  Mr.  E.  W. 
Streeter,  on  diamonds  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  on 
dialect.  The  writers  of  literary  biographies 
include  the  names  of  Walter  Besant,  A.  H. 
Bullen,  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  George  Saints- 
bury,  and  Theodore  Watts. 

Romances  of  Real  Life.  By  Leigh  Hunt, 
author  of  "  The  Seer,  or  Commonplaces  Re¬ 
freshed,”  "  A  Day  by  the  Fire,”  "  The  Book 
of  the  Sonnet,”  etc.  First  and  Second  Series. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

This  republication  of  an  old  book  of  Leigh 
Hunt’s  collection  and  editing  may  excite  a 
languid  curiosity  on  the  part  of  causes  cBkbres, 
but  the  stories  have  no  special  interest  in  this 
day  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  every-day 
life  is  so  crammed  with  exciting  facts.  The 
novel-writer  searching  for  material,  however, 
may  find  this  a  useful  magazine,  for  human 
nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  every  age, 
and  antique  narratives  may  sometimes  reflect 
truth  or  passion  from  a  more  vivid  facet  than 
the  things  of  current  incident.  The  stories  are 
drawn  fur  the  most  part  from  the  Causes-CBebres 
of  Guyot  de  Pitaval  and  from  an  anonymous 
publication  of  Leigh  Hunt's  own  time,  “The 
Lounger's  Commonplace  Book.”  Some  of  the 
things  narrated  are  threadbare,  but  here  and 
there  is  one  of  keen  and  curious  interest.  One 
may  pass  half  an  hour  very  agreeably  in  skim¬ 
ming  over  these  volumes,  sure  that  no  one  of 
them  is  sufficiently  long  to  bore  if  it  fails  to 
amuse  him. 

A  Treatise  on  Co-oper.\tive  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociations.  Including  Building  and  Loan 
Associations,  Accumulating  Fund  Associa¬ 
tions,  Co-operative  Banks,  etc.  With  Ap¬ 
pendix  Containing  Laws,  Precedents,  and 
Forms.  By  Seymour  Dexter.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  <Sr*  Co. 

The  large  interest  given  by  all  thinking  men 
to  the  various  forms  of  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  indicates  their  possible  value  in  solving 
some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  the 
day,  those  enforced  by  the  merciless  contest 
by  which  capital  is  driven,  through  its  own  con¬ 
ditions,  to  grasp  the  uttermost  farthing  from 
the  hands  of  labor.  Not  only  in  the  more  pal¬ 
pable  relations  of  employer  and  employed, 
manufacturing,  commerce,  railroads,  but 
throughout  all  the  branches  of  human  effort, 
we  find  the  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand 
vigorously  calling  for  the  pound  of  flesh.  The 
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only  way  to  obviate  the  dire  evils  seems  to  be 
through  some  method  of  co-operation,  enabling 
the  accumulated  surplus  of  wages  on  the  part 
of  the  operative  or  saver  to  represent  the  cafT' 
ital  of  the  business,  which  employs  his  further 
labor,  or  banks  his  money,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  business  of  his  life.  Thus  the 
laborer  becomes  his  own  employer,  or  banker, 
and  secures  the  profit  from  the  transaction. 
The  systematic  methods  of  doing  this  are  being 
worked  out  tentatively  and  slowly.  Many 
mistakes  have  been  made,  and  in  many,  if  not 
most  cases  the  experiment  has  not  b^en  highly 
encouraging.  But  the  conviction  is  general 
that  the  principle  is  right  and  that  in  the  end  it 
must  win,  like  all  other  great  and  fundamental 
truths.  The  form  of  co-operative  work  to 
which  this  little  book  is  specially  devoted  is 
that  of  building  and  loan  associations,  which 
have  made  so  tremendous  an  advance  in  the 
last  few  years.  Professor  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said  last  year  at  the  annual  meeting  that 
**  at  the  rate  the  building  associations  are  now 
growing,  the  time  may  come  when  their  ac¬ 
cumulated  savings  at  one  time  may  exceed 
those  of  our  savings-banks  ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  system  of  savings  has  been  devised 
which  has  such  a  tendency  to  produce  frugality 
among  persons  of  small  incomes  as  the  build¬ 
ing  association  methods.”  The  book  before 
us  is  written  to  give  the  fullest  information  as 
to  these  methods  ;  to  explain  the  principles  on 
which  such  associations  are  formed  ;  to  correct 
false  notions  about  them  ;  to  furnish  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  all  persons  wishing  to  organize 
and  conduct  them  on  safe,  equitable,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  plans  ;  and  to  put  into  a  convenient 
form  the  best  statutes  in  this  country  author¬ 
izing  their  formation,  such  as  the  New  York 
act  of  1887  and  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
These  organizations  had  their  origin  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  most  re¬ 
markable  success  in  that  State,  they  have  spread 
all  over  the  country  like  a  Nile  flood,  and  with 
equally  fertilizing  influences.  The  idea  of 
such  an  association,  stated  in  its  simplest  form, 
is  this  :  Fifty  people,  for  example,  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  chartered  association.  Each 
makes  a  monthly  contribution  to  a  common 
fund,  till  the  amount  suffices  to  build  a  house, 
such  as  some  person  willing  to  pay  the  highest 
premium  cares  to  have.  The  amount  is  then 
loaned  to  him,  and  the  mortgage  on  his  house 
becomes  the  possession  of  the  association,  till 
he  shall  have  contributed  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  debt  on  the  property,  when  he  receives  the 


fee  simple.  When  the  treasury  fills  up  again 
after  the  first  depletion,  the  right  to  borrow  is 
again  sold  at  a  premium,  and  so  on.  Of  course 
the  business  is  hedged  in  by  many  safeguards 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary, 
and  which  have  only  been  fully  worked  out 
after  many  mistakes.  To  all  interested  in  this 
important  form  of  co-operation  Mr.  Dexter’s 
book  will  be  of  great  value,  for  he  has  given  a 
most  comprehensive  digest  of  all  the  facts  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question.  Laboring  men,  who  de¬ 
sire  to  build  their  own  homes,  should  possess 
the  information  so  compactly  given  in  this 
volume. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  AND  ART  NOTES. 

Professor  Mahakfy  is  going  to  visit  North¬ 
ern  Greece  this  Easter  vacation  on  his  way  to 
Athens.  He  has  consented  to  give  a  series  of 
addresses  on  various  subjects  at  Chautauqua 
next  August,  but  will  appear  on  no  other  plat¬ 
form  in  America. 

Vienna  is  not  satisfied  with  having  its  own 
Goethe  Gesellschaft,  but  is  determined  to  have 
also  a  grand  Goethe  monument.  The  sub¬ 
scriptions  collected  for  the  purpose  have  turned 
out  very  satisfactorily,  and  four  notable  Vien¬ 
nese  artists  have  declared  their  readiness  to 
send  in  plans  for  the  monument  without  aspir¬ 
ing  to  any  remuneration. 

It  is  expected  that  the  ”  Life  of  Washington” 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  will  appear 
during  the  year. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  about  to 
publish  “  A  Household  History  of  the  United 
States  and  its  People,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Eg¬ 
gleston. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Samoa  now  possesses 
a  newspaper,  written  in  English,  the  .Samoa 
Timet  (weekly),  a  creditable-looking  sheet  of 
four  pages  with  good  paper  and  type,  and  cost¬ 
ing  lod.  a  number. 

Mr.  Clark  Russell  is  engaged  on  a  work 
which  will  be  entitled  ”  Betwixt  the  Forelands.” 
It  will  be  substantially  an  anecdotic  history  of 
the  Downs.  The  author  figures  himself  as 
standing  with  a  friend  on  the  summit  of  the 
South  Foreland,  or  upon  Deal  beach,  where  he 
tells  the  story  of  the  historic  tract  of  waters 
that  washes  that  line  of  coasL  The  book  will 
probably  run  its  serial  course  through  the 
newspapers,  and  be  afterward  published  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  new  volume  of  poems 
will  be  called  *'  Poems  and  Ballads,  Third 
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Series."  Alchough  certain  poems,  such  as 
“  The  Armada,”  “  The  Jubilee,”  etc.,  have 
appeared  in  magazines,  a  large  and  important 
section  will  be  quite  new  to  the  public.  A 
feature  of  the  volume  will  be  a  group  of  orig¬ 
inal  Border  ballads,  written  in  the  Northum¬ 
brian  dialect — a  noticeable  and  specially  inter¬ 
esting  series  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Swinburne  is  a 
Northumbrian,  and  has  during  all  his  life  given 
special  attention  to  Border  poetry. 

The  "  Life  of  Wordsworth,”  on  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Krright  has  been  engaged  tor  many 
years,  and  the  publication  of  which  has  been 
delayed  from  many  causes,  will  be  issued  im¬ 
mediately  by  Mr.  Paterron,  of  Edinburgh. 
It  will  contain  a  canto  of  the  projected 
“  Recluse,”  several  fragments  of  “  Michael,” 
the  long  poem  on  Nab  'Well  (originally  de 
signed  as  a  portion  of  the  ”  Recluse"),  and 
other  hitherto  unpublished  poems  which  the 
lovers  of  the  poet  will  not  willingly  let  die  ; 
the  Alfoxden,  Hamburg,  and  Grasmere  jour¬ 
nals  of  Wordsworth’s  sister  Dorothy  ;  the  two 
records  of  the  continental  tour  of  1820,  written 
by  Dorothy  and  by  Mrs.  Wordsworth  respec¬ 
tively  ;  the  journals  of  other  tours  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  on  the  Continent, 
by  the  sister  and  the  daughter  of  the  poet  ; 
numerous  letters  of  Wordsworth  to  his  wife 
and  his  sister,  to  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  to  Landor  and  Talfourd,  to  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning,  to  Richard  Sharp  and  Bar¬ 
ron  Field  and  John  Kenyon,  to  Scott  (the  editor 
of  the  Champion),  to  Lord  Lonsdale  and  Vis¬ 
count  Lowther,  to  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  to 
Professor  Reed  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the 
poet’s  publisher  Moxon ;  letters  also  from 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  to  Miss  Pollard,  after¬ 
ward  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  to  Crabb  Robinson  ; 
with  others  from  Mrs.  Clarkson  and  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
nold — all  these  will  be  published  for  the  first 
time.  In  addition  there  are  many  letters  from 
Wordsworth’s  correspondents  on  the  question 
of  copyright,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  and  Lord  Houghton. 

M.  Kampouroolou  is  writing  a  history  of 
the  Athenian  people  under  Turkish  domination 
{'Iffropia  Tint  ’ABijvaiuv — TovpKOKparia).  The 
work  is  to  be  published  in  parts  by  Papageor- 
gios,  of  Athens  ;  and  the  first  number,  which 
has  just  appeared,  contains  a  review  of  the 
sources  and  authorities  which  are  available  for 
this  period. 

In  the  latest  volume  of  the  ”  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography”  (English),  which  extends 
from  Esdaile  to  Finan,  the  Rev.  William  Hunt 


writes  on  Ethelred  the  Unready  ;  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  on  John  Evelyn,  the  late  Henry  Faw¬ 
cett,  and  Fielding  the  novelist  ;  Mr.  H.  G. 
Keene  on  Sir  Vincent  Eyre;  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen 
on  Edward  Fairfax,  translator  of  Tasso  ;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Firth  on  the  great  Lord  Fairfax  ;  Mr. 
Sidney  L.  Lee  on  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  Guy 
Fawkes,  and  Sir  John  Fastolf ;  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall,  F.R.S.,  on  Michael  Faraday  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Kent  on  F.  J.  Fargus  (“  Hugh  Conway”) ;  Mr. 
Thompson  Cooper  on  Richard  Farmer,  D.D., 
Master  of  Emmanuel ;  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  on 
Henry,  Elizabeth,  and  William  Farren  ;  Mr. 
Richard  Garnett  on  Elijah  Felton  ;  Mr.  T.  F. 
Henderson  on  Robert  Ferguson  “  the  Plotter 
Dr.  Norman  Moore  on  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  ; 
the  Rev.  Professor  Creighton  on  Nicholas  Fer- 
rar  of  Little  Gidding  ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Greenhill  on 
Frederick  Field,  editor  of  Origen  ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fuller-Maitland  on  John  Field,  musical  com¬ 
poser  ;  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  on  A.  V'. 
Copley  Fielding  the  painter. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  issued  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Complete  Woiks  of  Lord  Tennyson 
in  a  single  volume,  consisting  of  807  clearly 
printed  pages  in  double  column,  with  a  por¬ 
trait,  for  7s  fid.  After  this,  no  one  can  say 
that  the  existence  of  copyright  keeps  up  the 
price  of  books.  This  edition,  we  may  add, 
differs  from  that  of  1884  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  contents  of  the  “  Tiresias”  volume,  the  later 
dramas — ”  Becket,"  “The  Cup,’’  “The  Fal¬ 
con,”  and  ”  The  Promise  of  May” — and  also 
*’  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After.”  In  fact, 
it  contains  everything  that  was  given  in  the 
eight-volume  edition  of  last  year. 

“  It  is  said  that  the  Civic  Fathers,”  says  the 
Alkeneeum,  “  have  for  some  time  had  under 
their  consideration  the  advisability  of  under¬ 
taking  a  history  of  the  City,  with  the  view 
more  especially  of  illustrating  the  lives  of  its 
most  eminent  mayors  and  citizens,  and  the 
prominent  part  taken  by  the  City  at  important 
crises  in  the  history  of  England.  From  the 
great  length  of  time  that  has  been  allowed  to 
elapse  since  first  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no 
very  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  producing 
such  a  work  at  the  present  juncture.  It  is 
whispered  also  that  the  authorities  are  at  a  loss 
to  whom  they  should  entrust  it.  The  only 
point  upon  which  they  at  present  seem  to  en¬ 
tertain  no  doubt  is  that  there  is  no  person  in 
their  service  competent  to  carry  out  the  work 
to  their  satisfaction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
whoever  eventually  is  asked  to  undertake  it 
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will  be  allowed  a  sofficienily  free  hand  in  car¬ 
rying  out  general  instructions.” 

Thk  Rer.  Dr.  Richard  Morris  is  about  to 
make  a  thorough  revision  of  his  well-known 
"Historical  Accidence  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,"  so  as  to  bring  it  in  all  points  up  to  dale. 
He  has  secured  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Leon  Kell¬ 
ner,  of  Vienna,  one  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society's  editors,  who  will  also  contribute  to 
the  work  the  lung- needed  concise  History  of 
English  Syntax.  Dr.  Kellner  has  for  some 
time  had  in  ms.  a  history  of  Elizabethan  syn¬ 
tax.  He  has  done  Caxton's  syntax  for  his  edi¬ 
tion  of "  Blanchardyn  and  Eglantyne,”  and  has 
notes  for  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  so 
that  the  revised  "  Accidence”  may  be  hoped  for 
in  the  autumn. 

Sir  Frederick  Le?ghton,  Mr.  J.  Henniker 
Heaton,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  have  joined 
the  committee  formed,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Coleridge,  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Chris¬ 
topher  Marlowe  at  Canterbury.  Among  those 
who  have  already  subscribed  to  the  fund  are 
Lord  Coleridge  C^io),  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
O^io),  Mr.  Robert  Biowning  (jCs  5s.),  the  Rev. 
S.  S.  Lewis  (jCs  S*-)*  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  (£s)> 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  (jfs),  Mr.  H.  H.  Fur¬ 
ness  of  Philadelphia  G^s),  Lady  Frances  Bush- 
by.  Professor  Child  of  Harvard,  Mr.  George 
Saintsbury,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bullen,  Mr.  Chancellor  Christie,  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  Professor  Hales,  M.  Jusserand,  Mr. 
F.  Locker- Lampson,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Mr.  W.  Bell  Scott,  Professor  A.  W.  Ward, 
Professor  Lewis  Campbell,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ros¬ 
setti,  Professor  Dowden,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Irving.  The  hon.  treasurer  is  Mr.  Sidney  L. 
Lee,  26  Brondesbury  Villas,  N.W. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie,  of  Jesus  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  is  preparing  for  publication  some  hither¬ 
to  unpublished  letters  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  written 
to  a  relative  of  his  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  her  girlhood,  some  of  them  before  her  mar¬ 
riage,  and  some  during  the  Craigenputtock 
period,  a  very  few  belonging  to  the  year  after 
1834,  at  which  date  the  letters  in  Mr.  Froude’s 
"  Letters  and  Memories  of  Jane  Welsh  Car¬ 
lyle”  begin.  The  earlier  letters  throw  consid¬ 
erable  new  light  on  her  mind  and  character,  the 
growing  influence  of  Carlyle  being  distinctly 
perceptible  in  them.  A  few  letters  of  Carlyle’s 
never  before  published  are  included  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  One  of  these  gives  an  account  of  the 
settling  in  Chelsea,  the  others  relate  to  his 
piDjected  History  of  German  Literature,  and 


to  Baillie’s  Letters  and  other  books  which  he 
used  while  preparing  for  Cromwell.  Messrs. 
Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  will  be  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

A  NEW  literary  magazine  is  to  start  in  Paris 
and  in  London  on  May  1st.  It  is  to  be  called 
£ast  and  IVtsi.  Several  popular  writers  will 
contribute  :  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  Mr.  W.  E  Nor¬ 
ris,  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Mrs.  Parr,  Sarah  Tytler, 
George  FlemingfMiss  Fletcher),  Mrs.  Walford. 
Mrs.  Molesworth,  Mrs.  Meade,  Professor 
Church,  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  among  many 
others.  Mr.  T.  Macquoid  will  supply  a  series 
of  papers  on  "  Some  Dutch  Artists,"  begin 
ning  with  Hals. 

The  improvement  in  M.  Taine’s  health, 
which  we  were  glad  to  announce  recently,  has 
become  so  marked  as  to  enable  him  to  resume 
his  literary  labors.  A  gratifying  proof  was 
supplied  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  three  ar¬ 
ticles  which  he  has  arranged  to  contiibute  to 
the  Rtvue  det  Dtux  Mondet  on  the  ”  Recon¬ 
struction  of  France  in  1800,”  the  first  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  number  for  the  15th  of  last  month. 

A  WORK  will  shortly  appear  on  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  fate,  claiming  to  show  that  its  dis¬ 
covery  was  through  a  revelation  made  to  a  little 
child  seven  years  of  age,  to  whom  was  revealed 
the  locality  where  the  ships  would  be  found, 
and  how  they  could  be  reached  ;  and  that,  after 
the  great  expeditions  of  the  government,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  had 
proved  fruitless,  the  efforts  of  Lady  Franklin, 
guide'd  solely  by  the  revelation  of  the  little 
child,  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 

A  FORTHCOMi.NG  literary  and  scientific  maga¬ 
zine,  to  be  entitled  Revista  de  Portugal,  is 
looked  forward  to  in  intellectual  circles  in  Lis¬ 
bon  with  considerable  interest.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  represent  the  more  advanced  critical  views 
of  modern  Portugal,  the  editor  being  Senbor 
E9a  de  Queiroz,  a  novelist  of  the  ultra-realistic 
school,  and  distinctly  a  man  of  genius. 


MISCELLANY. 

Musical  Wit. — When  the  late  Mr.  Paley 
published  his  collections  of  Greek  wit,  the  pro¬ 
fane  were  pleased  by  the  dulness  of  the  Attic 
genius.  It  is  true  that  if  Greek  Joe  Millers 
represented  Greek  humor  the  ancients  bad 
very  little  of  that  quality.  But  are  modern 
musicians  more  happily  facetious  than  the 
children  of  the  Muses  long  ago  7  A  volume 
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of  "  Musical  Anecdotes  ’*  (published  by 
Messrs.  Gill)  certainly  seems  to  show  that  the 
musician  is  high-spirited  rather  than  tpiritutl. 
Now  music  has  her  enemies  as  the  classics 
have  theirs  ;  unscrupulous  foemen  who  look 
on  music  as  the  least  intellectual  of  the  arts. 
No  child,  they  say,  can  be  a  great  painter, 
poet,  sculptor,  but  children  may  be  and  have 
been  remarkable  musicians,  just  as  they  have 
been  marvels  in  the  mathematics.  The  enemy 
goes  on  to  conclude  that  neither  mathematics 
nor  music  require  much  mind,  and  they  in¬ 
voke  the  shades  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Hamilton.  The  wit  of  musicians  bears 
out  these  unfriendly  conclusions  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Here  is  an  epigram,  for  example,  of 
Handel’s  which  is  in  no  way  superior  to  the 
good  things  of  Leonidas  and  Epaminondas. 
People  asked  Handel  to  take  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  in  Oxford.  Then  the  com¬ 
poser  flashed  forth  in  this  gleaming  repartee  : 
“  Vat  !  I  trow  away  my  money  for  dat  vich 
the  blockhead  vish  ?  I  no  vant.  ”  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  anecdotes  impress  us  with  the  humor 
of  Haydn.  He  would  go  into  a  shop  where  he 
was  not  known,  and  where  the  tradesman  ad¬ 
mired  his  works,  and  he  would  speak  evil  of 
these  works  and  “  go  away  smiling.”  That 
was  the  humor  of  it.  Being  "  very  fond  of  a 
joke,”  and  observing  that  his  audience  slept 
peacefully  during  his  slow  movements,  he  in¬ 
troduced  "  a  great  Bang  from  the  full  orches¬ 
tra,”  which,  as  he  said,  “certainly  made  the 
ladies  jump.”  This  was  but  elementary  fun. 
He  made  three  marches  for  an  officer  who  bad 
only  ordered  one,  and  paid  thirty  guineas  for 
that.  The  captain  sent  back  the  superfluous 
marches,  and  Haydn  ”  always  told  the  story 
of  the  liberal  Englishman  as  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  events  that  had  happened  to  him  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  London.”  Again,  ”  Many 
people  do  not  believe  in  the  humorous  element 
in  music,  but  Haydn's  works  abound  in  pas¬ 
sages  that  read  as  humorously  to  a  musician 
as  does  a  chapter  of  Mark  Twain  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  reader.”  Well,  musicians  have  their 
own  ide^is  of  the  ludicrous.  Haydn's  idea  as 
a  boy  was  to  climb  on  a  scaffolding  where  he 
had  been  forbidden  to  go,  and  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa’s  idea  was  to  say,  ”  Give  him 
a  good  hiding  ”  (nV),  which  was  done.  Where 
the  joke  came  in  may  have  been  visible  to  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  , 

Haydn  said  better  things  than  this.  A 
false  report  of  his  death  was  circulated,  and  a 
Requiem  was  performed  for  him.  When  Haydn 
heard  of  it  he  said,  ”  If  these  kind  gentle¬ 


men  had  given  me  notice  of  my  death,  I  would 
have  gone  myself  to  beat  time  for  them.” 
This  was  very  neat  and  good.  Another  time 
he  maligned  bis  own  minuet  to  a  fiddler  who 
bad  been  playing  it,  and  did  not  know  him  by 
sight.  The  ^  fiddler  would  have  broken 
Haydn’s  bead  with  a  fiddle  (perhaps  merely 
by  way  of  a  surgical  operation),  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  work  bis  will.  He  wrote  a  sym¬ 
phony  for  tin  trumpets,  a  rattle  and  other  toys. 
“  We  can  well  imagine  the  amusement  of  his 
men  when  their  novel  parts  were  distributed 
to  them.”  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  diverting  —to  musicians.  But  there 
may  be  critics  who  will  observe  that  Haydn 
was  not  only  a  musician,  but  a  German  mu¬ 
sician.  Duke  Max,  of  Bavaria,  was  another 
musician  who  diverted  himself  by  playing  in 
the  streets,  and  distributing  in  charity  the 
money  which  he  collected  from  passing  ama¬ 
teurs.  The  story  about  Spontini’s  opera, 
Olympie,  comes  from  Berlin.  A  rich  amateur 
was  growing  deaf ;  his  doctor  took  him  to  hear 
Olympie.  The  patient  did  hear  Olympie  ;  it  is 
so  noisy ;  'twas  the  doctor  who  remained 
deaf ;  it  had  ”  proved  too  much  for  the  doc¬ 
tor.”  This  narrative  appears  to  be  witty,  of 
the  two,  rather  than  historically  correct. 
Lablache’s  main  feat  as  a  humorist  was  walk¬ 
ing  into  the  presence  of  a  certain  prince  with 
one  hat  on  his  bead  and  another  in  his  hand. 
This  caused  a  great  deal  of  amusement.  He 
also  pretended  to  be  Tom  Thumb  on  one  oc¬ 
casion.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  wit  of 
Rubinstein’s  repartee  to  a  young  lady.  She 
played  to  him,  and  asked  him  "What  she 
should  do?”  "Get  married,”  said  Rubin¬ 
stein,  with  a  heartless  disregard  of  her  problem¬ 
atic  husband’s  happiness. 

This  is  how  Chopin  ”  scored  off”  a  million¬ 
aire  at  whose  house  be  had  dined.  After  din¬ 
ner  Chopin  was  asked  to  play.  ”  But  I  have 
had  so  little  to  eat,”  replied  Chopin.  With 
equal  point  and  delicacy  Cherubini  advised 
a  sonorous  French  singer  to  become  an  auc¬ 
tioneer.  ”  A  Spaniard  would  have  had  bis 
knife  into  you,”  said  a  friend  of  Mr.  Happy 
Thoughts  when  he  was  practising  repartees  to 
Spaniards,  and  hit  on  one  like  that  of  Cheru¬ 
bini.  Fischer  was  better,  when  he  was  asked 
to  come  to  supper  and  to  bring  his  oboe  with 
him.  “  My  lord,”  he  answered,  "  my  oboe 
never  sups.”  Nor  was  the  Scotch  lady  so  far  to 
seek,  the  lady  who  disapproved  of  the  organ  or 
*'  kist  o’  whustles.”  Some  musical  friend  in¬ 
duced  her  to  hear  an  anthem,  and  told  her 
(with  musical  humor)  that  this  was  the  anthem 
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David  played  to  Saul.  **  Then,  I  understand 
why  Saul  threw  the  javelin  at  him.'*  But  then 
this  lady  was  not  musical.  There  is  another 
joke  about  Jomelli.  He  slapped  Giardinl  cm 
the  face.  To  Corelli  is  attributed  the  met, 
”  I  (ear  my  music  interrupts  the  conversation." 
Music  almost  always  does  interrupt  the  con* 
versation,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  some 
persons  are  not  passionately  fond  of  music. 
There  is  an  old  story  that  when  some  one 
brought  Cond6  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Moliire,  Cond6  replied,  “  I  wish  it  were  he 
who  brought  me  news  of  yeur  death."  Ros¬ 
sini  parodied  this.  A  young  musician  brought 
him  a  funeral  march  in  memory  of  Meyerbeer. 
The  retort  of  Rossini  may  readily  be  imagined. 
Sometimes  people  have  paid  back  musicians  in 
their  own  coin.  One,  who  tried  to  learn 
skating,  was  told  it  was  easy,  but  complained 
that  he  did  not  find  it  so.  "  It  is  easy  enough, 
but  not  so  easy  as  fiddling,"  said  the  other, 
who  was  also  a  German.  Liszt’s  good  things 
were  chiefly  snubs  to  royal  people  who  talked 
while  he  was  playing.  Apparently  there  is 
nothing  a  musician  hates  so  much  as  conver¬ 
sation.  If  it  were  fair  to  judge  by  these  anec¬ 
dotes,  this  might  be  attributed  to  a  conscious 
failure  to  shine  in  the  exchange  of  ideas.  The 
only  musician  who  ever  said  a  good  thing 
was  the  British  drummer  boy  who,  being  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  French,  told  them  that  he  could 
not  beat  the  Retreat,  it  was  not  used  in  the 
British  army.  The  French  general  being  "  a 
gentleman  also,"  as  Sekokoeni  said  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  occasion,  sent  the  little  fellow  back  with 
honor.  He  was  the  exception  which  proved 
the  rule. — Daily  News, 

How  FAR  SHOULD  TRAGEDY  BE  CONVEN¬ 
TIONAL  ? — It  seems  possible  that,  for  what  in 
the  performances  seems  least  Shakespearean, 
the  fault  is  in  the  times.  I  remember  when 
acting  in  tragedy  was  mainly  conventional, 
and  when  the  declaration  was  made  that  in¬ 
tellect,  so  far  as  the  audience  was  concerned, 
was  divorced  from  the  stage.  Of  Phelps,  an 
admirable  actor,  and  his  associates  at  Drury 
Lane,  self-constituted  critics  spoke,  in  period¬ 
icals  of  supposed  authority,  in  language  of 
scathing  contempt.  Tragedy  was,  however, 
the  last  fortress  of  conventionality,  and  real¬ 
ism  seems  now  to  have  effected  a  breach  in  it. 
Of  the  realistic  acting,  which  is  now  the  only 
acting,  we  have  in  Macbeth  at  the  Lyceum  the 
highest  results  likely  to  be  attained.  Are  we, 
however,  sure  thft  conventionality  is  not  in¬ 
dispensable  to  tragedy  ?  The  greatest  trage¬ 


dies  of  the  ancient  world  were  spoken  by  men 
wearing  masks,  elevated  by  artificial  means 
above  ordinary  stature,  and  speaking  through 
artificial  mouthpieces  in  a  sort  of  chant.  In 
opera  we  are  still  wholly  conventional,  since 
the  various  characters  sing  their  passions  and 
their  fears.  Yet  the  purest  tragic  acting,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  that  I  have  seen  has 
been  upon  the  lyric  stage.  We  have  few,  if 
any,  of  us  witnessed  tragedy  in  real  life, 
though  we  are  familiar  with  comedy.  May  it 
not  then  be  that  we  are  departing  too  widely 
from  the  state  of  affairs  for  which  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  written  ?  Blank  verse  is, 
after  all,  as  conventional  as  song.  If  we  are 
to  have  the  new  tragedy,  we  can  scarcely  hope 
for  anything  better  than  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss 
Terry  supply.  The  last  word  on  the  subject, 
however,  is  not  said. — Sylvamus  Urban,  in  the 
Gentleman' s  Magatine. 

The  EvoLUTtON  or  Tall  Men.— In  a  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flower  on  "  The  Pygmy  Races  of 
Men,"  he  referred  to  the  curious  fact  that  the 
"  tallest  and  shortest  races  in  Europe  are  re¬ 
spectively  the  Norwegians  and  the  Lapps,  liv¬ 
ing  in  almost  the  same  region.  In  Africa, 
also,  the  diminutive  Bushmen  and  the  tallest 
race  of  the  countcy,  the  Kaffirs,  are  close 
neighbors."  These  facts  indicate  that  climate, 
soil,  and  other  physical  conditions  have  but 
small  influence  on  human  stature,  and  suggest 
the  question  whether  it  is  due  to  social  or 
moral  agency.  The  comparative  history  of 
the  Lapps  and  Norwegians  indicates  that  it 
may  be  so.  The  Vikings  were  always  a  fight¬ 
ing  race  ;  the  Lapps  certainly  are,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  always  have  been,  an  e.xception- 
ally  peaceful  people,  and  the  Esquimaux,  with 
whom  they  are  so  nearly  connected,  are  the 
same.  The  Lapps  live  on  the  snowfjclds  of 
Norway,  and  the  Esquimaux  on  the  bitterest 
parts  of  the  Arctic  regions,  just  the  places  to 
which  the  weakest  would  be  driven  by  con¬ 
querors  who  have  appropriated  the  more  fertile 
regions.  The  consequent  hardship  and  semi¬ 
starvation  would  probably  stunt  the  growth  of 
the  weaker  people,  while,  on  the  other  band, 
the  conquering  warlike  race,  in  the  days  of 
hand-to-hand  fighting  with  outsiders,  and 
struggling  for  chieftainship  among  themselves, 
would  be  continually  killing  oflf  the  feeble  and 
short-armed,  and  multiplying  the  big  men  by 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest"  for  such  condi¬ 
tions  of  mutual  murder-striving. — Gentleman's 
Magatine. 
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^NO  MORE  RHEUMATISM  FOR  M^* 

A  New  Man  Made  out  of  a  Rheumatic  Wreck! 

Dear  Sira:  Lmia,  S.  Caroli'ta,  Jan.  18th,  1889. 

Enrlooed  picaae  find  for  which  plcaae  send  by  express  6  bottles  of  Athlophoros  to 
Mr.  Ollrer  Parrot,  Darlington,  8.  C.  I  have  taken  8  bottles  of  Athlophoros,  and  am  about  cured  of 
rheumatism.  1  have  one  more  bottle  to  take  which  1  think  will  effect  a  permanent  cure,  and  make 
me  fi!el  like  a  new  man  mmU  otitofa  rheumatic  wreck.  I  am  fiO  years  of  aee. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Parrot  is  70  years  of  age,  has  been  in  bed  for  months,  and  under  the  treatment  of  the 
most  skilful  physicians,  but  continued  to  grow  worse  and  worse.  She  has  <^nit  the  doctors,  and  by 
my  advice  has  taken  8  bottles  of  your  Athlophoros  and  is  now  on  her  feet  again  with  a  fair  prospect  to 
get  weU.  Sorely  yoor  Athlophoros  is no(  a  "quack,"  but  a  (iodsend  to  relieve  suffering  humanity. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Key.  J.  K.  McCAlN. 

Bold  by  all  Drug  Storaa  at  $1.00  i>er  bottle,  or  direct  flrom 
Ttrm  ATHIiOPHOBOS  OOMFABT.  112  WAIili  STBBET,  BBW  YOBK., 


FtT™ 

MAGIC 

Corn  Salve. 

IfTOnr  di-BRgUt  does  not  keep  it,  do  not  let  him  eon- 
vlnee  you  that  aome  Imitation  UJuat  as  aoodt  send  bv 
Mil  to  W.  T.  II ANHON  Si  Ca.,  Mcheneclady ,  N.  V. 
Bvory  box  !•  worronted  t4>  caroi  tootutj  soAmdo^ 
Price  13  antllM  cenu. 


Eclectic  Atagaxine  Adveriiser. 


J^ps 


y^Tablespoonful  ^ 

/  of  Pearline  |  % 

to  Pail  of  Water,  lij  |  "{wn; 

It  is  better  than  any  soap ;  handier,  TexruRC.CoLlh* — J.!  L  ‘  * 

finer,  more  effective,  more  of  it,  more  NEw  Voi^^  . 

for  the  money,  and  in  the  form  of  a  mamnsajii-ijLiT^^,.,  '  V' 

powder  for  your  convenience.  Takes,  as  it  were,  the  fabric  in  one  hand,  the  dirt  in  the  other, 
and  lays  them  apart — comparatively  speaking,  washing  with  little  work.  As  it  saves  the 
of  the  work,  so  it  saves  the  worst  ot  the  wear.  It  isn’t  the  use  of  clothes  that  makes  them  old 
before  their  time ;  it  is  rubbing  and  straining,  getting  the  dirt  out  by  main  strength.  For  scrub¬ 
bing,  house-cleaning,  washing  dishes,  windows  and  glassware,  Pcarline  has  no  equal.  Beware 
of  imitations,  prize  packages  and  peddlers.  Pearilne  Is  sold  by  all  irrocers.  nS  James  Pyle,  New  York. 


"Whstl  Corns  and  Bnnkms  all  soaef* 
‘‘Tea,  I  am  happy  to  say,  throoyh  tb«  mnita  of 
Haasan’a  Maalc  Cent  feiialve  I  caa  now  walk  with 

““HANSONS 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  Manuscript  Copy  or  the  Gospels.— 

A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels,  for  which 
the  price  of  ^5/mo  has  been  refused,  is  about  | 
to  come  und’er  the  hammer  in  London.  It  is  I 
the  splendid  “  Evangel iarium,”  written  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold  on  purple  vellum,  which  was 
produced  by  an  Anglo  Saxon  scribe  for  Arch¬ 
bishop  Wilfred  of  York  about  the  year  670. 
.According  to  one  account,  this  most  interesting 
volume  was  presented  to  King  Henry  VIII.  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  on  the  occasion  of  conferring  the 
title  of  “  Defender  of  the  Faith and  even  the 
German  Professor  Wattenbach,  while  disput¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  this  stor}’,  agrees  that  the 
gift  was  made  to  the  See  of  York  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  King  Henry’s  trusted  Chancellor,  and 
Archbishop  of  York  for  the  time  being.  Six 
years  ago  it  formed  part  of  the  famous  collect¬ 
ion  of  manuscripts  at  Hamilton  Palace,  and 
when  the  present  Duke  disposed  of  these  treas¬ 
ures  it  was  purchased,  along  with  many  other 
valuable  papers,  for  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  deposited  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  It  was 
the  Prussian  Government  which  refused  to  part 
with  the  York  Gospels  even  for  j^s.ooo  to 
an  English  bookseller  who  was  anxious  to 
possess  himself  of  the  prize.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  of  course  greatly  enhanced  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  there  are  only  three  or  four  man¬ 
uscripts  of  the  same  kind  now  in  existence. — 
KwA  Herald. 

Fortunes  in  Small  Things. — The  New 
jersey  man  who  hit  upon  the  idea  of  attaching 
a  rubber-erasing  tip  to  the  end  of  lead  pencils 
is  worth  $200,000.  The  miner  who  invented 
a  metal  rivet  or  eyelet  at  each  end  of  the  mouth 
of  coat  and  trousers  pockets,  to  resist  the  strain 
caused  by  the  carriage  of  pieces  of  ore  and 
heavy  tools,  has  made  more  money  from  his 
letters-patent  than  he  would  have  made  had  he 
“  struck  ”  a  good  vein  of  gold-bearing  quartz. 
Every  one  has  seen  the  metal  plates  that  are 
used  to  protect  the  heels  and  soles  of  rough 
shoes,  but  every  one  doesn’t  know  that  within 
ten  years  the  man  who  hit  upon  the  idea  has 
made  $250,000.  As  large  a  sum  as  was  ever 
obtained  for  any  invention  was  enjoyed  by  the 


Yankee  who  invented  the  inverted  glass  bell 
to  hang  over  gas  jets  to  protect  ceilings  from 
being  blackened  by  smoke.  A  simple  thing? 
Yes,  very.  Frequently  time  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  are  wanted  before  an  invention  is  appreci¬ 
ated,  but  patience  is  frequently  rewarded,  and 
richly  rewarded,  too,  for  the  inventor  of  the 
roller-skate  has  made  $1,000,000,000,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  his  patent  had  nearly 
expired  before  the  value  of  it  was  ascertained 
in  the  craze  for  roller-skating  that  spread  over 
the  country  several  years  ago.  The  gimlet- 
pointed  screw  has  produced  more  wealth  than 
most  silver  mines,  and  the  Connecticut  man 
who  first  thought  of  putting  copper  tips  on  the 
toes  of  children’s  shoes  is  as  well  off  as  if  he 
had  inherited  $1,000,000,000,  for  that’s  the 
amount  his  idea  has  realized  for  him  in  cold, 
clammy  coin. — Pittsburg  Press. 

A  New  Swimming  Dress. — A  swimming 
dress,  resembling  a  diver’s  dress,  and  made  of 
double  india-rubber,  has  been  adopted  in  the 
German  navy.  On  the  chest  is  a  valve  through 
which  air  is  blown  into  the  interior  of  the  dress, 
which  covers  the  whole  body,  and  leaves  only 
the  face  free.  To  prevent  the  swimmer  from 
being  too  much  tossed  about  by  the  sea  the 
space  round  the  chest  is  especially  large.  The 
swimmer  wears  a  belt,  which  divides  the  dress 
into  two  parts,  to  prevent  a  toogreatlossofair 
if  the  dress  were  torn  about  the  legs,  and  con¬ 
sequent  difficulty  in  swimming.  The  swimmer 
wears  shoos  with  leaden  soles  to  secure  his 
equilibrium,  and  for  his  defence  a  dagger, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  girdle.  The  swimmers 
are  to  be  employed  for  the  blowing  up  of 
mines  and  hostile  craft,  and  are  provided  with 
a  box  containing  an  explosive  charge,  which 
they  have  to  fasten  to  the  mine  or  craft  and 
ignite.  Before  the  explosion  occurs  they  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  The  swimming 
dress  has  been  already  tried  in  Germany. 
During  the  attack  on  the  harbor  of  Kiel,  on 
August  29,  swimmers  were  despatched  from 
the  ironclads  to  destroy  the  mines  closing  the 
port. 
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PuhlUher's  Department. 


Cost  of  a  Bwshel  of  Wheat. — An  expert 
in  grain-growing  hat  figured  out  that  the 
average  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  in 
Michigan  for  the  last  five  years  is  about  70 
cents.  With  wheat  at  fi.oo  there  is  a  profit  for 
the  producer,  middlemen,  and  commission 
brokers  of  30  cents.  The  share  of  this  that 
falls  to  the  farmer  is  not  easy  to  ascertain, 
but  it  is  estimated  to  range  between  10  and  13 
cents.  When  there  is  a  speculative  value  on 
wheat  the  profits  to  middlemen  are  proportion¬ 
ately  increased,  while  the  farmer  realizes  but  a 
slight  advantage.  Says  a  Western  contempo¬ 
rary:  “If  wheat  can  be  produced  for  70 cents, 
its  market  price  should  never  go  above  ft. 00. 
When  it  gets  be)’ond  that  the  consumer  is 
lining  the  pockets  of  the  speculator  with  ill- 
goiten  wealth.’*  Prices  of  wheat  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  are  uncertain,  but  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  acreage  and  yield  are  fully 
up  to  the  average  another  corner  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  within  the  range  of  probability.  One 
of  the  methods  employed  to  prepare  the  coun¬ 
try  for  an  advance  is  to  systematically  and 
persistently  misrepresent  the  condition  of  the 
crops  and  the  possible  yield.  When  this  part 
of  the  scheme  has  been  successfully  worked, 
money  and  nerve  will  accomplish  the  rest. 
The  recent  scare  seems  to  have  had  no  more 
reliable  basis  than  reportsof  short  crops  in  one 
or  two  States,  while  in  several  of  the  largest 
wheat-producing  States  the  yield  was  up  to 
the  average. — Pittsburgh  Commercial  Catette. 

Mineeal  in  the  United  States.— Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
the  total  walue  of  all  minerals  mined  in  1887 
was  $558^000,000.  This  is  70,000,000  more 
than  the  output  for  1886,  and  over  loo.ooo/xm 
greater  than  that  for  1885.  The  year's  yield  is 
not  only  the  greatest  ever  produced  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  it  is  at  least  fioo.ooo  greater  than  the 
output  of  any  other  country,  and,  leaving  out 
England,  is  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe. — 
Eftglisk  Mechanic. 

An  Eye  Photograph. — Mr.  Friesse  Greene, 
a  British  photographer,  has  actually  produced 
a  picture  with  only  the  light  issuing  from  his 
eye.  Having  stared  for  fifteen  seconds  at  a 
3,000-candle  electric  arc  only  three  feet  away, 
he  closed  his  eye  and  quickly  brought  it  over 
a  sensitive  plate  at  a  distance  of  one  inch. 
The  result  was  a  very  faint  but  distinct  image 
of  the  arc  and  the  carbons,  due,  probably,  to 
momentary  phosphorescence  of  the  retina.  A 


second  attempt  failed,  and  gas  lights  proved 
too  weak  to  produce  effect. — Court  Journal. 

Snakes  in  India. — There  are  in  India  213 
separate  species  of  snakes,  but  only  thirty-three 
of  these  are  poisonous.  A  line  of  carbolic 
acid  powder  across  the  doorway  is  effectual  in 
preventing  a  snake  from  entering  a  room,  as 
reptiles  have  a  great  aversion  to  this  useful 
antiseptic.  Unfortunately,  it  is  equally  effect¬ 
ual  in  preventing  the  egress  of  a^ snake  that 
happens  to  be  inside. — English  Mechanic. 

A  Letter  from  Dr.  Hans  Von  Bulow. — 
The  Knabe  Pianos,  which  I  did  not  know 
before,  have  been  chosen  for  my  present  Con¬ 
cert  tour  in  the  United  States  by  my  Impres- 
sario  and  accepted  by  me  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  my  friend,  Bechstein,  acquainted  with 
their  merits.  Had  I  known  these  pianos  as 
now  I  do,  I  would  have  chosen  them  myself, 
as  their  sound  and  touch  are  more  sympathetic 
to  my  ears  and  hands  than  all  others  of  the 
country.  Dr,  Hans  Von  BUlow. 

New  York.  April  6,  1889. 

To  Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co. 


books  received. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Nervousness.  By  H.  S.  Drayton.  Illus¬ 
trated,  paper  cover,  74  pages.  New  York: 
Fowler  hs‘  Wells.  Price,  35  cents. 

Stories  of  the  Seen  and  Unseen.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  lamo,  cloth,  600  pages.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Bros.  Price,  $1.25. 

Bureaucracy.  '  By  Honor£  DE  Bai  zac. 
l3mo,  half  bound,  333  pages.  Boston:  Roberts 
Bros.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Amaranth  and  The  Beryl.  An  Elegy. 
By  Charles  Edward  Barnes,  izmo,  parch¬ 
ment,  248  pages.  New  York:  Willard Fracker 
(Sr*  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

Solitarius  to  kis  Damon.  By  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  Barnes,  izmo,  parchment,  237  pages. 
New  York:  Willard  Fracker  &•  Co.  Price, 
SO  cents. 

Down  the  Great  River.  By  Capt.  Willard 
GlJtziER.  i2mo,  illustrated,  450  pages.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Hubbard  Bros.  Subscription  price, 
$3.00. 

Mental  Evolution  in  Man.  By  Geo.  John 
Romanes.  8vo.  cloth,  450  pages.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  Price,  $3.00. 

Folk-Lore  of  Plants.  By  T.  F.  T.  Dyer. 
lamo,  cloth,  325  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  ^  Co.  Price,  $1-50. 

Accolon  of  Gaul.  By  M.  J.  Cawein.  8vo, 
164  pages.  Louisville  :  John  P.  Morton  6* 
Co.  Price,  $1.00. 
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Entirely  New  Edition 


Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia. 

VOLUMES  U  lU  AND  III.  NOW  READY. 


To  be  completed  in  ten  volume*, — issued  at  intervals.  Price  per  volume ;  Cloth, 
•3.00;  Sheep,  $4-00 ;  Half  Morocco,  $4.50. 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OP 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,!  ^  |J.  B.  LIPPINCOH  COMPANY, 

KOIKBVRGH,  )  i  PH11,ADE1.PHIA. 


It  may  safely  be  said  that  from  Its  first  publication  CHAMBKRS’S  ENCTCl.OP.EDI  A  has 
held  the  nlKhest  place  In  the  popular  estimation. 

Itevlsious  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  that  the  work  miabt  be  kept  abreast  with  the 
progreM  of  knowledge ;  bat  the  advancement  has  become  so  rapid  that  something  more  than  a 
mere  revision  Is  required.  The  publishers,  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  and  J.  B.  Lip. 
plncott  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  therefore  undertaken  the  preparation  of  this  entirely 
new  and  handsome  edition,  rewriting  the  old  articles  so  as  to  Incorporate  the  latest  Information, 
and  Introducing  many  new  ones  on  the  subjects  of  art,  science,  literature,  history,  biography, 
etc.  The  text  Is  reset  throughout  in  clear,  distinct  type,  and  embellished  with  many  new  and 
excellent  Illustrations.  The  general  plan  heretofore  followed  has  been  adhered  to,  and  all 
the  features  which  have  recommended  It  to  public  favor  are  retained.  It  Is  concise,  simply 
clear,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference,— In  a  word,  **A  l>tel<eaary  e/  Umiuertml  ATaewlsAge,” 
containing  a  maximum  of  information  ln‘a  minimum  of  space.  The  work  has  been  preparM 
conjointly  by  American  and  English  editors,  thus  Imparting  to  It  an  International  character,  the 
chief  articles  on  American  topics  having  bMn  written  by  the  best  authorities  In  this  country. 
Excellent  nu^  of  all  countries  on  the  globe  are  Included,  while  the  American  edition  contains 
a  map  of  each  StaU  and  Territory  In  the  Union,  The  low  price  of  the  work  brings  It  within  the 
means  of  aU.  _ _ 


OPIMlOhCa  OP  TMP  PRESS. 

**  One  of  the  most  valnsble  works  of  reference  in  existence.’*— New  York  YToiid. 

**  No  book  of  the  slse  gives  more  information,  or  gives  it,  on  the  whole,  with  greater  accuracy ."—SL 
Jamei  Oatetie,  London. 

“  No  book  besides  the  Bible  and  the  handy  dictionary  can  be  said  to  be  more  Important”— Boston 
HtroJUL 

**  Could  we  own  but  one  Encyclopssdla,  Chambers's  would  be  that  one.”— Boston  Advertieer. 

The  new  Encyclopsrdia  will  be  a  library  in  itself,  and  will  be  certain  to  be  highly  appreciated  where- 
cver  the  English  Language  is  spoken.”— Lterrpoot  Mercury. 

”  It  is  a  complete  and  handsome  book,  and  should  Introduce  the  Encyclopsedia  into  every  fkmlly  that 
has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  it  earlier.  In  literary  merit  and  style,  as  well  as  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  average  inquirer,  it  is  incomparably  the  very  best  and  cheapest  Encyclopssdla  for  popular  reCsr- 
once.”— Boston  Olobe.  _ 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Bookselleis,  or  win  be  sent,  transportation  flee,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

26  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  FRIENJyS  ADVICE. 


*  Don’t  rirc  up.  poor,  gick  friend. 
While  thcre'g  life  there’s  hope,  'tis  said ; 
Sicker  persons  often  mend; 

Time  to  give  up  when  you’re  dead.” 


‘Purer,  richer  blood  you  need; 

Strength  and  tono  your  system  glre; 
This  advice  be  wise  and  heed— 

Take  the  G.  M.  D.  and  live.” 


“These  letters  stand  for  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  (Dr.  Pierce’s),  the 
greatest  nutritive,  tonic  and  blood-purifier  of  the  age.’’ 

‘•You  have  b^n  told  that  consumption  is  incurable;  that  when  the  lungs  are 
attacked  by  this  malady,  which  is  scrofula  affecting  the  lungs  and  rotting  them 
out,  the  sufferer  is  past  all  help,  and  the  end  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  You 
have  noted  with  alarm  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  disease;  you  have  tried 
all  manner  of  so-called  cures  in  vain,  and  you  are  now  despondent  and  preparing 
for  the  worst.  But  ‘don’t  give  up  the  ship’ while  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  remains  untried.  It  is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  will  it  perform  miracles, 
but  it  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  consumption,  in  its  earlier  stages,  where 
all  other  means  had  failed.  Try  it,  and  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life.” 

Oopvrighted,  1888,  by  Wokld’s  Disvensabt  Medical  Association.  Proprietors. 


MM  ZB  BB  BB  ers  of  Dr.  Sage’s 

Mpw  ww  Catarrh  Kemedy  of  their  ability  to  cure  Catarrh  in  the  Head,  no  matter 

bow  bad  or  of  how  long  standing,  that  they  offer,  in  good  faith,  the  above  reward  for  a  case 
whloh  they  cannot  cure.  Kemedy  GO  cents,  by  druggists. 


; 
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TRY  IT  rOR  ONE  YEAR 


1  For  $18.00. 

BIsck  Walnnt  Farnttare  Cot- 
•r.  Drop  Lea  f.  6  Draweraand  Ku  1 1 
Setof  AUaobmenta.  IFiarran(r<t 
4  IhTeaor  Family  8oa)a,Sl.M. 
1,000  odo  r  Articles  H  to  M 
iiiHuiil  prlfi'.  Sciiil  for  CatHloane. 
ICHICAUU  hCAl.F  OO..  Cbicaau. 


a  valuable  Magazlae  for 
Ladiea  living  in  tbe  country. 
PAGES  each  MONTH,  of 
FASHION,  LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  &  Guide  to 

SHOPPING  BV  MAIL, 
rnti  W  BEID6E  a  CLOTHIKB,  Sia  a  Market  Mr..  Pfella. 


8%  9%  10% 

Mortgage  Investments 

For  partleolars  and  references,  address 


Washington  Territory. 


BATH  ROLLING  ^ 
/Wfl  CABINET.  CHAIR. 

if  I  A  eras  fPT  1  rrimiM. 

I  I  aS.aa.tlMi.jSMa  I.  tSM. 

I  ^  n  Llw  u4  Rkl.|wlM  ar.  a.. 

I  f  \  SI.MM.,  Sta.  laSI.  ta  walk. 

^  I  L)  DeacrlptlTe  Circulars 
both  mailed  fVea. 

'  S  Aend  fur  elrrafor  to 

FOIaDlNG  CHAIR  COa,  New  Havt  n,  Ct. 


Ma  Bread,  f«  red  m*- 

^  Wj  ■<(  Ahtc  trovps.  wait-vilriUi  blue  rib»  N  WOr 

W  At  INpvttlste.  Areret  \z 

/  fW  M«  #thT.  in  piUa  te  pSaM*  ^ 

yf  bosr4  Motea.  pi»k  vrspperi.  ar*  ad*lie*r» 
•0ft  Er  o«s  erentrrfWIt.  Hre4  4^-.  (ttsaipai  tar 

^  /7*  pftrtMvtsrt  sihI  f«r  Ladlws**  f% 

l0tt€r,bjr  rrtMrii  Mil.  lO.O##  trMl- 
MBtalft  ItniM  tdPlf  t  VlMMrS  MMd  NUM  FspST. 

Utiehasler  Ckemical  l'o..Ha4iaoB  S4.,Plilla.,Pa. 


COOK  BOOKS. 

Fraaral^li'a  CmIi  Beak,  written  by  Queen 

Vlcturla'i  <’iief.  1.500  recipes.  Price . 9.1.0# 

WIIITKHEAD'M  COOK  llOOKH. 

Aairricnn  Pastry  Cask . Ilr2.0fl 

Hotel  .llrnt  Caeking .  9.00 

Family  Peak  Beak .  I.IO 

t'eeking  far  ProOl .  S.OO 

ttiesard’a  llnnd  Book .  il.tlO 

bent  to  any  addren.  poaipald.  on  receipt  of  above  price.. 
HOTEL  HA7.ETTF.,  907  Broadway,  h.  V. 


j  o«iL  Kviicuiii.  og«iu  neau,  icitcr, 

Klngwortn.  Ptoilaals.  Plmplea. 
*c..  quickly  cured  by  Friak’a 
Ecaema  Ointnrral.  Sold  by  dnuiltlaU  or  arnt  by  mall. 
Price  .10  eta.  stamp,  accepted.  Prepared  only  by 

J_  HENkV  C.  KKINK.  »l  Broadway.  S.  Y. 


TjHlR  only  RO  cents  and  tbe  names  and  addreaaea  of 
live  ladiea  who  bay  plant.,  I  will  send  free  by  snail 
15  ('hoire  Rlonthly  Rosea. 

Beat  varietie.  named.  Strong  plants.  AddrcM 

ALUKKT  WILLIAMS,  Sharon,  Mercer  Co.,  Fa. 


Fiye  aweet,  tiopiilar  new  songe.  Sent  pnatpaid  on 
eceipt  of  one  aollar.  (Single  copies  by  mail,  *5  cents 
ach.i 

••  W  ITH  ALL  HER  FAULTS,  I  LOVE  HER  STILL.” 
“A  TRUE  LMTLB  HEART  AND  A  TRUE  LITTLE 
H<  iM  E  ’* 

“WITH  TilEOLD  FOLKS  IN  THE  TWILIGHT.” 
“DREAMING  OF  MOTHER.” 

"FAIRIES  WATCH  OCR  LITTLE  DARLING.” 

Remit  by  postal  orders  or  portage  siampa.  or  bank 
bill  in  registered  letter.  Catalogues  free.  Address 
HITCIICOOK'M  WLSIC  NTOKK, 

1 1  Park  Kow,opp.  Post  Office,  NewYark. 


nr  THE  FINEST 
M.  CRAPE  EVER, 

I  r  INTRODUCED. 

I  LARGE. EARLY. 

■  ''HAWY.P^OOUCTIVE. 

AMIItSS 

DIAMOND  GRAPE  CO. 

BRIGHTON,  N.Y, 


EstabllaAed  1857. 

59  Carmine  Street,  New  York, 


MEMORIAL  ART  WORKERS 


All  forms  ..f  M 


_  _  .  .irr..i.ged  in  St.,iiiril  Gl^‘.- 

Windows,  Memorial  Tablets,  .Monumental  W’ork, 
Pulpits,  Lecterns,  Font  and  other  details  (or  the 
Church.  Corre«|v  -  ■!.  i,i :e  solicited. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

i  OF 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  en^^vinffs  are  beautifullj  engraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  Magaaine  during  past  years.  They  embrace  comet  portrait*  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

•f  the  past  and  present  century.  Our  list  Includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  followiiig.'eelected  fram  oar  lUt,  will  give  lonie  Idea  of  their  ecope  and  variety^ 


rOETKAITS. 


KINO  WILLIAM. 
rUXDERICK  THB  OMRAT. 
riCTOB  RMAXUML. 
a  mono  E  itANCRorr. 

WM.  n.  PRESCOTT. 
ROBERT  BROWyiSa. 
CHARLOTTE  BROITTM. 
^Oiilf  RV8KI1T. 

THACKER  AT. 

ItlCKKKS. 

BA  WTHORNE. 

TElfNTSOK. 

LOKOEELLOW. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 
JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
OLADSTONE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

WM.  PENN’S  TREATY. 
CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 
BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  ANB  FRIENDS. 
IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
MOZART  AT  VIENNA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CATHARINE, 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  line  paper,  lOxIS  Inchee,  and  are  aent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  fornish  neat  doth  cases  or  poraMlos,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  cngraTings. 

PRICES. 

Eagrayingt,  10  cents  each,  er  $7.60  per  100. 

6  Eagravlngt,  ....-.$0  60 
13  Engiayinfs,  ...-.#.100 


Portfolios,  .  .  .  . 

Portfalio  and  16  Engravings, 

“  “  25  “ 

-  «  60  “ 


saoh,  $0  60 
.  .  1  60 

3  35 
•  .  4  00 


We  win  make  selections  of  the  Engrarings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  pnrehaser  can  select  for 
Bself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-hook,  or  handsomely  boond 
Vslnme  for  centre-table. 


Catoiogum  tevtfre*  to  any  adirm*.  or  eatatofro*  and  sample  engraving  vent  on  roeekft  </  II  emit. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St..  New  York. 
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Pears’  Soap 

Tbe  Late  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  wrote : 

“If  CLEANLINESS  is  next  to  GODLINESS,  soap 
must  be  considered  as  a  means  of  GRACE,  and  a 
clergyman  who  recommends  MORAL  things  should 
be  willing  to  recommend  soap.  I  am  told  that  my 
commendation  of  PEARS’  Soap  has  opened  for  it  a 
large  sale  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  I  am  willing 
to  stand  by  every  word  in  favor  of  it  I  ever  uttered. 
^  must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not  satis- 
fied  with  it.” 

Pears’  is  the  best,  most  elegant,  and  the 
most  economical  of  all  soaps  for  general  Toilet 
Purposes.  It  Is  not  only  the  most  attractive,  but 
the  purest  and  cleanest.  It  is  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  thousands  of  intelligent  mothers 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  because,  while 
serving  as  a  detergent  and  cleanser,  its  emollient 
'  properties  prevent  the  chafing  and  discomforts  to 
which  infants  are  so  liable.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  London  lOO  years  as 


A  Complexion  Soap, 

has  obtained  15  International  Awards,  and  is 
now  sold  in  every  city  in  the  world.  It  can  be 
had  of  nearly  all  Druggists  in  the  United 
States,  but  be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine,  as 
there  are  worthless  imitations. 


OLD  DOLEFUL  TO  THE  CONTRARY 


Old  Doleful  to  the  contrary,  catarrh  la  cured;  and  we'll  prove  It.  We  eay  catarrh  la 
cured  becauae  we  have  cured  It;  not  in  a  few  liiatancea,  but  In  thouaanda. 

Beat  of  all,  the  people  we  have  relieved  of  thla  dreadful  malady  admit  It.  And  who 
they  are,  and  where  they  are,  you  may  know  by  aending  for  the  Hat  of  itatlenta  bene¬ 
fited  by  our  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment. 

“  My  caae  la  a  deapmite  one,"  you  may  aay.  Thla  may  be  true;  but  your  affliction 
cannot  poaalbly  be  more  aerloua  than  the  majority  of  tboee  which  yielded  to  our  treats 
ment.  Not  more  aerloua  than  the  caae  of  Judge  Kelly,  of  Philadelphia,  who  waa  re- 
atored  from  the  exhauatlon  brought  about  by  the  ravagea  of  hereditary  catarrh  by  our 
Oimpound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  who  aaya:  “  I  have  the  higheat  confidence  not  only 
in  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  Itaelf,  but  In  Dra.  Starkey  &  Palen  aa  phyaiciaua 
of  akill  and  integrity.”  Nor  more  diatreaalng  than  the  condition  of  W.  D.  Parker, 
Prealdent  of  the  State  Nornml  School,  River  Falla,  Wia.,  who  waa  relieved  by  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  of  poat  nasal  catarrh  of  eleven  years’  standing,  and  who  con¬ 
cludes  a  very  grateful  letter  to  us  in  the  manner  following:  “  I  commend  your  specific 
to  thouaanda  of  sufTerers  from  catarrh  with  its  attendant  ills.”— W.  D.  Parker,  River 
Falls,  Wia.,  September  14,  HCV. 

And  fur  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  power  of  our  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  over 
catarrh  nothing  can  exceed  that  of  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Gnffltli,  of  Alma,  Neb.,  who  writes 
from  the  basis  of  personal,  positive  experience:  “I  do  unhesitatingly  aay  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  will  cure  catarrh." 

Here  are  a  few  names  selected  from  the  hosts  of  endorsements  of  the  Compound 
Orygen  Treatment,  which  you  may  have  by  sending  us  your  address : 

Dbs.  Stakkky  it  Palkn:  “When  I  first  began  to 
take  yt  ur  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  my  health 
was  in  a  critical  condition,  and  had  been  so  for  years. 
li  was  full  of  malaria,  and  bad  a  very  bad  caae  or  nasal 
catarrh.  I  am  now  cured  of  both.  Your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  has  done  more  for  me  than  all  the 
medicines  I  have  ever  taken— and  I  have  taken  a 
barrel.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  will  do  more  for  any  one  in  deli¬ 
cate  nealth  than  all  the  doctors  in  the  world.  I  wish 
you  all  the  succeas  and  happiness  that  any  one  could 
possibly  have.”  ALxx.  Baimbkidge. 

Cotton  Town,  Tenn.,  Jan.  15, 18W. 


”  1  took  one  Treatment  of  Compound  Oxygen  last 
year,  and  it  cured  me  of  catarrh."  W.  W.  Dowuno. 
Toleston,  Lake  Co.,  Ind. 


“  About  five  years  ago  I  used  Compound  Oxygen  for 
catarrh.  I  derived  great  benefit  from  it.  In  fact,  I 
have  not  been  trouble  any  since.”  Hattie  E.  Krkfs. 
Uoahen,  Elkhardt  Co.,  Ind.,  August  25, 1888. 


“  At  the  time  I  ordered  your  Treatment  for  my  son  he 
wsui  conmlled  to  leave  school  he  was  so  ill.  Thanks 
to  your  Compound  Oxygen  he  is  now  able  to  be  about 
all  the  time,  is  not  troubled  with  catarrh,  and  has  not 
had  an  attack  of  asthma  since  he  began  using  it” 
Albany,  Oregon,  July  19, 1888.  Mbs.  E.  M.  Hillakd. 


”  1  have  been  using  your  Compound  Oxymn  Treat¬ 
ment  for  the  past  three  mouths  for  what  is  Known  as 
hrunebial  cauurli,  which  has  afflicted  me  for  nearly 
eight  years.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  am  now  nearly 
as  well  as  I  have  ever  dmi  in  my  life.  My  age  is  fifty- 
four  years.”  Wa.B.  Moles, 

Hanofftr  qf  the  Hieke  Land  and  Alexandria  Tavn-Site. 
Alexandria,  Minn.,  August  17, 1888.  -  >. 

Ourofflee  records  show  over  50,000  different  cases  In  which  our  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  has  been  used  by  physicians  In  their  practice  and  by  invalids  Indepeudepily. 

Bend  for  our  brochure  or  ‘JOO  pages,  or  our  quarterly  review.  Health  and  con¬ 
taining  the  results  of  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  cases  of  Consumption,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Dyspepsia,  Nervous  Frostration,  Rheumatism,  Neuralfda,  ^d 
all  other  complaints  of  a  chronic  nature.  All  our  publications  will  be  forwarded  free 
of  charge  to  any  one  addressing  Das.  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. ;  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CMl. ;  58  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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foiSwEioiTr' 

_ PURE _ 


p?PRICE|sj 

CREAM 

|AKlNg 

^QWDEi^ 

^C??T  perfect 


Itc  superior  eacoeOniM  prown  in  mUlioDi  of  borne* 
for  mon;  than  a  quarter  of  a  renturr.  It  i*  ored  by 
thr  UniUd  Stare*  Ooremmeot.  Endoraed  hr  the 
heed*  of  the  Gr>-at  Univeraitii^  ■»  the  Stronireat,  lSire*t, 
end  mo*t  Healtbfal.  l>r.  Price'*  Cream  Rakini;  Powder 
doe*  not  contain  Aromnnia.  Lime,  or  AInm.  Sold  only 
in  can*.  PRICE  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

KewYort.  CMcago.  SlLoms.  Sairrucisco. 

t  GOLD  MEDAl^  PASIB,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

MaCliocolate, 

Like  all  onr  chocolate*,  la  pra. 
pared  with  the  graateat  car*,  and 
oooalau  of  a  aapertor  quaUty  of 
cocoa  and  engar,  flavored  with 
pore  vanlUa  bean.  Berved  aa  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  coofeo 
ttonery,  H  la  a  dell^ua  artiola, 
and  ia  highly  rcoommeoded  bp 

SaM  hy  ar—r*  awynhanni 

f ,  MM  i  CO.,  IMuiiter,  las. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PAED,  1878. 

%  BAKER'S 


Warranted  ahaolutelf/  pure 
troa,  from  which  the  eaceu  of 
1  ha*  been  removed.  It  has  more 
an  three  timet  the  strength 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch  Arrow- 
3t  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  tar 
ire  economical,  catting  lets  than 
e  cent  a  cup.  It  is  delicious, 
urishing,  strengthening,  easily  (li¬ 
sted,  and  admirably  adapted  for  in¬ 
lids  at  well  aa  for  peraoos  in  health. 

iold  by  Grocer*  erery where. 

f.  BAKEB  ill  CO.,  Dorclister,  Iss. 


WONDERFUL  TYPEWRIDNU. 

At  the  n‘union  of  the  shorthand  and  typewritiui: 
aUidciita  of  the  Walworth  lusUtutc,  comer  uf 
Fulton  Stn*et  and  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  1»h 
iii)'ht,  (juite  ail  iiitereuting  exhibition  uf  type¬ 
writing  was  given  by  Mirers.  Thomas  W.  Osbonie, 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  George  A.  McBride, 
uf  Ottawa,  Oiituriu.  Osbonic  holds  the  chaiiipion- 
ship  for  fast  tyiiewritiiig,  having  acconiplUhed  12d 
words  a  minute  in  Uie  international  contest  held 
ill  Toronto  August  111  last.  During  the  exhibition 
last  night  he  sur()asecd  his  performance  at 
Toronto.  In  a  live  minute  test  he  accoroplislu-d 
142J  words  {icr  minute,  and  on  a  single  minute  test, 
he  wrote  1711  words ;  on  lialf  minute  test  Ml.  On 
uiifaiiiiliar  matter  Mr.  Osliome  wrote  from  dkta- 
lloii  US  words  i>er  minute,  covering  over  thirty 
capitals.  Mr.  McBride  wrote  blindfolded  129 
words  in  one  minute,  and  in  a  two-niinute  te*t  be 
a<.<cumplished  130. 

The  Csligrapb  was  tlie  Instrument  used  by  both 
of  these  o|>crators.  They  iiiaiiiUin  that  It  Is  the 
fastest  machine  out,  and  we  are  advised  that  the 
Sliced  attained  last  night  exceeds  anything  that 
has  ever  been  exhibited  before. 

Tlie  Caligrspli  people  have  cliueen  a  very  pleasant 
and  effective  way  of  proving  not  only  tbe*upcrior 
speed  of  their  macliinc.  hut  the  falsity  of  tlie  re- 
]M>rt*  widely  published  that  writing  bliiidfolded 
was  not  feasible  on  Uiat  instrument,  fur  certainly 
the  feats  accomplished  as  reported  above  were 
done  wiUi  apparent  ease,  and  no  desire  was  shown 
to  color  or  exaggerate  reports  uf  the  performuiiie. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  lilahly  successful. — Extract  from  the  Sew 
York  Mail  and  ESxfjrttt. 


A  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER. 

'  Wbat  Scott’s  Emulsion  Has  Done!  - 

.OveP2SPoundsGaln  In  Ten  Weeks.  > 
o  Experience  of  a  Prominent  Citizen.  ^ 

H"  Taa  CauvoauiA  8oci*tt  fob  xa*  1 

BuvraaaaioM  or  Vica,  }  2 

S  Baa  raaacuco,  July  Ttb.  1886. ) 

S  I  took  a  severe  cold  upon  - 
*  my  chest  and  lungs  and  did  * 
S  not  give  it  proper  attention ;  n 
gs  it  developed  into  bronehitlsi  o 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  2 
>-year  I  was  threatened  with  r 
S  consumption.  Physicians  or-  ^ 
E  dered  me  to  a  more  congeni*  ^ 
al  elimate,  and  I  came  to  San  o 
.Francisco.  Soon  after  my  ^ 
<  arrival  I  commenced  taking  > 
Sc  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  h 
«  Oil  with  Hypophosphites  reg-  2 
“  ularly  three  times  a  day.  In 
Hten  weeks  my  avoirdupois  2 
went  from  168  to  180  pounds  ^ 
and  over;  the  cough  mean-> 
time  ceased,  c.  R.  BENNETT,  m 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


^THE  FINEST  AND  BESTA: 


..-J 


